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CHAPTER VII. 


THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


HE timesof which we have been speak- 

T ing in our last two chapters are what 
are commonly called the Middle Ages. 

It is not a very good name, and it certainly is 
not easy to define its meaning ; still it does 
convey an idea. The times from the twelfth 
century to the fifteenth have something in 
common, and it is not easy to draw any 
broad line between any one period within 
them and any other. They stand distinct 
from the times of the older Roman Empire, 
from the early days of the European nations— 
that is, we may say, among our own people, 
say from the landing of the English in Brit- 
ain to the coming of the Normans—and 
again from the later times from the sixteenth 
century onward. It is hard to say exactly in 
what the likeness andthe unlikeness consists; 
but itiseasily felt. In Western Europe we may 
fairly say that these times and their ways are 
the gradual outcome of the mutual influ- 
ence which the Roman and Teutonic ele- 
ments in those lands had on one another. 
Those elements had in some things mingled 
together ; in other things they had stood side 
by side. The Latin tongue, as a popular lan- 
guage, had changed into the various forms of 
Romance ; as a learned language, it had lived 
on alongside both of them and of the Teu- 
tonic languages. It had lived on as a living 
language, putting forth fruit of its own; 
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but like all other things it changed; the 
Latin language and the writings that were 
written in it had, by the fifteenth century, be- 
come something very different from the Latin 
tongue of the old days of Rome and the writ- 
ings which were then written in it. It could 
not be otherwise. The Latin of oldtimes was 
the native tongue of a people, used by them 
for all purposes. The Latin of the Middle 
Ages was the tongue of only part of the peo- 
ple, used by them for certain purposes and 
not for others. 

Now in the last years of the fifteenth cent- 
ury—for that is the real time rather than in 
the sixteenth—a change began to affect Eng- 
land, which had already begun to affect some 
other European lands. Many things about 
the same time combined to enlarge the range 
of the human mind, to give it fresh subjects 
to work upon. To speak of an awakening of 
the human mind would be very misleading. 
The human mind had never been asleep, and at 
no time was it less so than in the ages from the 
twelfth century tothe fifteenth. But the ap- 
pearance about the same time of several new 
directions for thought and action undoubt- 
edly did much to quicken and strengthen 
men’s minds, and to give the time that now 
begins, an air of life and freshness and bril- 
liancy beyond that of the times just before it. 
We are apt tospeak of a new birth of thought 
and learning and art, a metaphor from which 
has come the familiar French name Renazis- 
sance or New Birth for the times of which we 
are now speaking. 

The new movement naturally did not affect 
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allEuropeatthesamemoment. In mostofits 
branches it beganinItaly. In the form of what 
is called the ‘‘revival of learning,’’ of in- 
creased study of the works of the old Greek 
and Roman times it could hardly be other- 
wise. From the old Roman world the world of 
the Middle Ages had never broken asunder, 
least of all in Italy, and in Italy it would be 
perfectly true to say that the Renaissance be- 
gan in the thirteenth century, rather than in 
the fifteenth. The most distinctive thing in 
the movement of the fifteenth century was 
the renewed study of Greek. Throughout 
what we have called the Middle Ages, Greek 
was hardly at all known in Western Europe. 
The Latin writers were never forgotten ; they 
were always studied ; but the Greek writers 
had almost passed out of mind, and to read a 
Greek book in the original was the rarest of 
accomplishments. To knowevenafew words 
was a thing of whicha man was proud. The 
philosophy of Aristotle was supposed to rule 
in the schools ; but men knew him only in 
Latin translations, and those sometimes 
made from the Arabic. The New Testament 
was hardly known, except through the 
Vulgate Latin. But in the East-Roman 
Empire, Greek had been forages the received 
language. There was a popular form of 


Greek, answering to the Romance forms of 
Latin, and there was a literary form still 
written at Constantinople and elsewhere, 
which had changed wonderfully little from 


the Greek of oldtimes. Thus, when in 1453 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks and 
the East-Roman Empire came to an end, a 
crowd of learned Greeks left their enslaved 
country, and found shelter in Italy. Thus 
Greek studies began again, and with them 
Latin studies strengthened. The change 
was a great and in many thingsa wholesome 
one ; perhaps it did more good to the lands to 
which it spread from Italy than it did to 
Italy itself. Original genius was for a while 
rather smothered by learning and imita- 
tive literature; Italy had no such writer in 
the fifteenth century as Dante in the thir- 
teenth. And a devotion to pagan study 
pretty well made some men forget that they 
were Christians either in belief or practice. 
In no time or place was public or private vir- 
tue at a lower ebb than it was in Italy at the 
end of the fifteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

Besides learning and literature, the new or 
revived taste extended itself to art. During 


the Middle Ages, architecture had in north- 
ern countries struck out a new line and had 
reached wonderful perfection in that line, 
Painting and sculpture had not grown in 
proportion ; they were chiefly subsidiary to 
architecture. In Italy, where the medizval 
architecture had never taken real root, where 
the true national style was still Romanesque, 
the other arts had, from the thirteenth cent- 
ury onward, grown much faster. Still it is 
from the fifteenth century, when the study of 
the ancient models prevailed again, that the 
great development of Italian painting and 
sculpture began. And in architecture, too, 
men began again to attempt to imitate the 
Roman models. It is a notable thing in 
Italy at this time that many men were great 
artists in various lines at once, and were of- 
ten eminent in other ways at the same time, 
The movement which had begun in Italy 
gradually spread northward, into France, 
Germany, and England. The new studies 
spread ; the new fashions in art spread. 
Greek learning came in; Latin learning 
changed its character. Both became what is 
called classical. The new studies, the ‘“‘ New 
Learning,’ as it was called, the studies of 
the ‘‘ Humanists,’’ had to fight their way 
against the ‘‘ Old Learning,’’ the learning of 
the medizval schools. The New Learning 
was in its own nature quite unconnected with 
any movement for the reformation of re- 
ligion. Someof its votaries, like Sir Thomas 
More in England, were devout and even 
bigoted adherents of religion as they found 
it. Others in Italy, hardly in England, were 
rather pagans than Christians of any kind. 
But the New Learning and the Reformation 
of Religion were going on at the same time ; 
they influenced one another, and the lately 
invented art of printing served the purposes of 
both. There was this difference between the 
two, that the New Learning was merely an in- 
tellectual movement, while the Reformation 
of Religion was essentially a moral move- 
ment. And, when we speak of the Refor- 
mation of Religion, it is well to distinguish. 
some things which may easily be confounded. 
Changes in dogmaand ceremony areonething; 
the reformation of practical abuses is another 
thing. If the Popes, and the rulers of the West- 
ern Church generally, had, all through the 
fifteenth century, helped onthe various move- 
ments for practical reform, they would have 
done much to lessen the extent of change in 
other ways. They did largely attempt prac- 
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tical reforms at a later time, and not without 
result ; but they could not then do what they 
might have done at an earlier time. 

The Reformation of Religion in the six- 
teenth century took a different shape in each 
of the countries where it prevailed. But it 
must not be thought that it was everywhere 
a victory either of ‘free thought” or of 
religioustoleration. Itdid agreat deal in those 
ways indirectly and by its results in times 
to come; but it did nothing at once and di- 
rectly. When the Reformation began, no- 
body thought of allowing equal toleration to 
both the old religion and the new. Which- 
ever had the upper hand forbade the practice 
of the other, often under pain of death. This 
was because it was strictly a moral question ; 
each side looked on the practice of the other 
worship as sinful. But when traditional be- 
liefs had once been shaken, when men had so 
far thought for themselves as to accept the 
new system instead of the old, it naturally 
followed that others should use the same 
liberty in other ways. If men rejected one 
doctrine or threw off one kind of discipline, 
they might reject and throw off any other. 
If they thought for themselves on one 
matter, they might think for themselves 
on another. In this way the religious Ref- 
ormation did in the end lead to freedom of 
thought on all matters, and to mutual tolera- 
tion on religious matters. But it did so only 
gradually and indirectly. Noone thought of 
such things when the Reformation itself be- 
gan in the sixteenth century. 

We may say that the Reformation began 
in the sixteenth century ; that is, it began as 
a wide European movement. Ever since the 
teaching of Wickliffe there had doubtless 
been some in England who were dissatisfied 
with morethings in the state of religion than 
those practical evils which might be reformed 
without change of doctrine or ceremony. In 
Bohemia, so far off, the movement had had 
far greater results; but they stand almost 
alone, and they had little influence out of Bo- 
hemia. In England there was no movement 
at all widely spread till the influence of the 
German and Swiss reformers affected our 
people. And, as we are speaking of the En- 
glish folk in general, we must mark the dif- 
ferent lines which the Reformation took in 
England and Scotland. In England the 
change came from above ; it was not the work 
of the people in general. We have nothing 
to do with the motives of King Henry the 


Eighth, with either his divorcing and behead- 
ing his wives or with his plundering of the 
monasteries, another thing from their legal 
suppression. But there can be little doubt 
that his system was approved by avery large 
part, most likely by the greater part, of the 
English nation. After dabbling a little in 
the foreign Reformation, his later objects 
were distinctly to keep doctrine and cere- 
mony as they were, but to get rid of the 
authority of the Pope, to lessen the power of 
the clergy, and to reform some practical 
abuses. And to do this and no more fell in 
very well with the general wish of English- # 
men. When strictly religious changes, in 
doctrine and ceremony, came in under Ed- 
ward the Sixth, they met with strong oppo- 
sition. It was most likely the persecution 
under Mary which in the end turned men’s 
minds the other way. The final settlement 
under Elizabeth was a compromise which di- 
vided the nation less than any other system 
would have done, but which could not call 
forth the same vehement zeal as the extreme 
system either way. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the change 
in religion did not begin till much later than 
in England, but it was far more thorough- 
going when it did begin. It began from be- 
low; it was essentially a popular movement, 
which princes and nobles supported only so 
far as they were able to turn it to their own 
ends. No movement was ever more strictly 
a moral one; it has stamped the Scottish 
character ever since. A system hard and 
narrow, intolerant, even merciless, but full of 
stern resolve and unselfish purpose,a system — 
leading to personal thoughtfulness and per- 
sonal independence, was in the end estab- 
lished in the teeth of heavy persecution. It 
is the Scottish Reformation and the long 
struggles which followed it, which made the 
Scottish people what they are. 

The form of reformation which in Scot- 
land became the established religious 
system of the country, appeared in Eng- 
land only in the shape of dissatisfaction 
with the established system. Noncon- 
formity, though it began in England in 
the sixteenth century, plays no national 
part till the seventeenth. The thoughts and 
feelings which in Scotland were the essence 
of the Reformation itself, were in England 
an aftergrowth. 

But other things marked this age, and had 
an influence on its character in England as 
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in other lands, besides the revival of learn- 
ing and the reformation of religion. It is 
hardly a figure to say that in this age the 
world itself was enlarged. That is to say, 
new lands were opened, new fields were 
given to human enterprise. The discovery 
of a new world was something so startling 
as to help very powerfully in the general en- 
largement of men’s minds. And the phrase 
of a New World is fully justified. The dis- 
covery of the Western Continent which fol- 
lowed on the voyage of Columbus was an 
event differing in kind from any discovery 
that had ever been made before. And this, 
though there is little reason to doubt that 
the Western Continent itself had been dis- 
covered before. The Northmen had certainly 
found their way to the real continent of 
North America ages before Columbus found 
his way to the West India Islands. But the 
same results did not come of it, and the dis- 
covery itself was not of the same kind. The 
Old World had grown a good deal before the 
discovery of the New. The range of men’s 
thoughts and enterprise had gradually 
spread from the Mediterranean to the Atlan- 
tic, the Baltic,and the northern seas. To ad- 
vance from Norway to the islands north of 
Britain, thence to Iceland, Greenland, and 
the American continent, was a gradual pro- 
cess. The great feature in the lasting dis- 
covery of America which began at the end of 
the fifteenth century was its suddenness. 
Nothing led to it; it was made by an acci- 
dent ; men were seeking one thing, and they 
found another. Nothing like it has hap- 
pened before or since. The great result of 
all that came from the discovery of America, 
the establishment of a third home for the 
English folk, does not concern us as yet. 
That belongs to the seventeenth century, not 
to the sixteenth. In the sixteenth it was 
only dreamed of and attempted. But though 
there was as yet no New England in America, 
yet the mere discovery of the New World, 
the wonderful conquests of the Spaniards, 
the adventurous warfare of Englishmen and 
Spaniards, both in America and in Europe, 
and, to crown all, the beating back of Span- 
ish invasion from the shores of England, 
were events that had no small share in the 
general stir and quickening of men’s minds. 

We said just now that the discovery of the 
New World took place through men seeking 
one thing and finding another. But even 
without the discovery of the New World, the 


seeking and finding of lands in this age was 
very great. Like other things, it began 
earlier, and merely reached its height in these 
times. Portugal was the first European 
power to begin by discovery and conquest 
along the coast of Africa and in the Atlantic 
islands. Then came the finding of the East- 
ern way to India in 1497. That was the 
same year in which the North American con- 
tinent was discovered. Before that, in 1492, 
Columbus had reached Hispaniola on his 
voyage, as he hoped, to India by the other 
way. Thus the two great fields of distant 
English enterprise were found out in the 
same year, before the fifteenth century was 
out, though their full importance does not 
come till much later. And we must again 
mark the importance of Italy in these mat- 
ters, as in others. Portugal alone made her 
great discoveries for herself. Spain and 
England made theirs by the means of a Gen- 
oese and a Venetian. 

We thus see, coming all together, the re- 
vival of learning and art, the reformation of 
religion, and what was practically the actual 
enlargement of the world. A new life seemed 
to be breathed into every thing. And in 
England, while all branches of learning be- 
gan to be studied as they had never been 
studied before, there was no fear, as to some 
extent there was in Italy, of original powers 
being stifled under the weight of learning. 
The two advanced together. In the course 
of the sixteenth century, under the new in- 
fluences, while the ancient learning took new 
shapes and a wider range, men began to 
study the chronicles of our own land, and 
presently to attempt something like a more 
scientific knowledge of our ancient language. 
The religious controversies of the time grew ; 
learned divines on various sides engaged 
in them, among whom, to mention one 
out of many, Richard Hooker may pass for 
a philosopher as well as a divine. In litera- 
ture of every class the crop is fertile beyond 
all earlier times. And the two names of 
which Englishmen are proudest in their sev- 
eral lines, William Shakspere the poet, and 
Francis Bacon the philosopher, though we 
are apt to think of them as belonging rather 
to the seventeenth century, doin truth be- 
long to the sixteenth. It was the sixteenth 
century that made them. 

Such an age of increased learning and of 
busy literature had naturally its effect on 
language. The English tongue in a certain 
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sense took its present shape in the fifteeath 
century. But the sixteenth greatly affected 
italso. One change it made which was 
surely not for the better. As the fourteenth 
century was the time when French words 
came in like a flood, in the sixteenth century 
it was the same with Latin words. Many 
good English words were needlessly displaced 
at both times ; and what is.worse, we almost 
wholly lost the power of making new words 
in our own tongue, as the Germans have al- 
ways been able to do. 

In art the changes were great. In archi- 
tecture the new Italian taste hardly affected 
England till the sixteenth century was well 
advanced. In its earlier years we shall have 
some of the richest buildings of the latest 
forms of the medizeval style. The new style 
began in details and small objects before it 
touched the general lines of buildings. Thus 
there grew up a curious mongrel style of 
building in which the outlines and general 
idea are still Gothic, while the details are 
more or less tending toward Italian. Itis 
sometimes called Cingue-cento, from the date 
when it began in Italy; in England it is 
often called Alizabethan for the great Queen 
of that name. In France there are many 


grand churches, as well as palaces, of this 


fashion ; in England we have many grand 
* houses, but hardly any churches. For in 
England, owing to the suppression of the 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth, the 
sixteenth century was a time when many 
more churches were pulled down than were 
built. In this way the land lost very many 
of its noblest buildings, and not only build- 
ings, but precious records and manuscripts. 


The most hideous destruction of art and an- 


tiquity was thus going on at the very time 
of so much progress in other ways. Of 
painting and sculpture there is not much to 
say ; the taste, of course, was Italian ; for a 
long time the artists were Italian also. 
Natural science perhaps made less advance 
than any other branch of knowledge. The 
movement was mainly learned, literary, ar- 
tistic. It was indeed in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, though in a land far from either Eng- 
land or Italy, that the true doctrine of the 
solar system was found out. But new light 
in this way did not spread nearly so fast as 
new light in other ways. Long after this 
time the truths of astronomy were looked on 
as impious, and men of scientific knowledge 
were liable to be taken for conjurors. And 
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we must not think that where there was so 
much progress, all was progress of a good 
kind. Perhaps all was progress out of which 
good came in the end; but there was much 
which certainly was not change for the bet- 
ter at thetime. In most lands the sixteenth 
century—in this too continuing a work be- 
gun in the fifteenth—was a time of political 
falling back. Old liberties, old national 
rights, were largely trampled under foot. In 
many parts of Europe the ancient assemblies 
ceased to be held, or lost all real power, and 
the kings became practically despotic. In 
England, though the sovereigns of this age 
drew into their hands great and sometimes 
unlawful powers, yet we never lost the forms 
or the feeling of freedom, and we were therefore 
able in days to come to put new life again 
into a body which had never altogether died. 
Meanwhilethe United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands threw off the yoke of their Spanish 
princes and formed themselves into a fed- 
eral commonwealth. And on their recovery 
of freedom followed a wonderful burst of in- 
tellectual life; in politics, in learning, in 
every thing else, that small people at once 
rose to one of the foremost places in Europe. 
In Italy, on the other hand, while she was 
leading other lands in so many ways, she 
was herself led into bondage, and the freedom 
of her commonwealths was trodden under 
foot. Yet the political evils of the time had 
after all something to do with its general ad- 
vance. The new invention of gunpowder 
made a thorough change in the art of war, a 
change which has been advancing ever since. 
It gave greater power to mere numbers; it 
made it easier to take, and harder to defend, 
towns and other fortified places. It thus 
helped the princes in most lands to keep up 
standing armies and thereby to tread under 
foot the rights of their own people and of 
their neighbors. Europe thus made great 
advances at this time toward becoming a 
system of large powers, instead of being 
largely a system of small principalities and 
free cities. And this, though at the time it 
helped to destroy freedom, yet helped in the 
end towards the grouping of a great part of 
Europe into really national powers. 

With all this England had less to do than 
most other nations. Compared with France, 
Spain, or Italy, she kept her old laws and her 
old rights. She was better able than most 
lands to profit by what was good in the 
changes of these times, and she was less 
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touched by what wasevil. The changes of 
the sixteenth century were great and won- 
derful, and on the whole for good. But we 
must not so dwell on them as to look on all 
the ages before them as a mere time of dark- 
ness, and to think that there would be an 
altogether new life with either the literary 
Renaissance or the religious Reformation. 
Men’s minds took a few great steps all at 
once ; but they had not been standing still 
before ; it was the intellectual movement of 
the Middle Ages which made the further in- 
tellectual movement that followed it possi- 
ble. Many causes worked together ; the lit- 
erary movement, the religious movement, 
the widening of the world’s borders. And so 
did the political movement, though it was in 
many things, at the time, a movement back- 
wards. The result was an advance which 
makes us feel, as we reach the later years of 
the sixteenth century, that we have got 


more than a hundred years nearer to our own 
time than we were when we reached the later 
years of the fifteenth. No one of the earlier 
centuries saw so great change or such 
speedy change. But though we are apt to 
think of the ‘‘ Middle Ages’”’ as if all the men 
who lived in them lived at one time, a man 
of the reign of Henry the First would have 
been quite as much startled at the state of 
things under Henry the Sixth as the man of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth would have 
been at the state of things under Elizabeth. 
We are speaking of England ; in some other 
lands the contrast might have been greater 
in some things and in others less. The two 
most sudden and startling changes were the 
new forms of religious worship and the 
sweeping away of the monasteries. These 
affected England; they did not affect the 
lands where the Reformation did not prevail. 
Every thing else was gradual. 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM MINTO, M. A. 
Of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 


PART IV. 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 
HYPERBOLE. 

YPERBOLE, or Exaggeration, is 
H classed among figures of speech. If 
we take figurative language to mean 
any departure from ordinary expression, this 
is a figure on the assumption that ordinary 
speech presents things as they are, things 
as they appear to the eye of cool, sober 
common sense, in their true relations and 
proportions. Things are exaggerated from 
this standard by personal feelings, by loves 
and hatreds, hopes and fears, admiration, 
wonder, and contempt. Strictly speaking, 
it is only what we love or admire or fear that 
we exaggerate, or make to appear bigger 
than itis; but the word hyperbole is ap- 
plied equally to the minimizings or belit- 

tlings or distortions of hatred or contempt. 
This is how hyperboles arise, and we are 
all so apt to view things through the medium 
of passion and prejudice that exaggerated 
language is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Who can profess toseethings steadily 
through a clear and colorless medium, a me- 


dium uncolored by prejudice, unclouded by 
mists of passion? Still, there is a certain 
average level, which varies with the habits 
of generations, and the temperaments of 
races and nationalities; and it is from this 
level that each generation judges what is 
hyperbolical or extravagant in speech. 

Many persons habitually use language of 
exaggeration from mere ardor of tempera- 
ment. Their feelings are always in ex- 
tremes. What interests them for the mo- 
ment is the most wonderful thing in the 
whole course of their experience. Their 
geese are all swans ; their wicked men mon- 
sters of depravity, their good men paragons 
of virtue. Weare all apt to exaggerate in 
this way more or less. 

But is it ever permissible to exaggerate 
for rhetorical effect ? One would be disposed 
to say offhand that it can never be, that 
nothing but plain, sober statement can ever 
be justifiable, that the bare truth tells twice. 
But the question fairly faced is not so simple 
as it looks. It is partly a question of ethics, 
and partly a question of taste. 

On the ethical side, it may be argued in 
this way. Suppose a case of distress to be 
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relieved, of a bad habit to be changed, a law 
to be repealed or enacted, an institution to 
be reformed. The public are apathetic and 
indifferent. An enthusiast in the cause ad- 
dresses them. He believes the distress to be 
worse than it really is; he ascribes all sorts 
of pernicious consequences to the bad habit : 
he expects too much from his scheme of re- 
form. He uses hyperbolical language. But 
the impression he produces is no stronger 
than the bare truth ought to produce. If he 
used sober language, his apathetic public 
would not stir; he would produce no im- 
pression at all. His hearers are at a dis- 
tance from him, wrapt up in their own con- 
cerns ; he must raise his voice, or they will 
not hear. A statue intended to be seen at a 
height must be carved larger than life size, 
otherwise it will appear diminutive. It is by 
the impression produced that the work must 
be judged. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this. 
It may be conceded that no great cause was 
ever won without enthusiasm, and enthusi- 
asm always exaggerates. It is the natural 
corrective of apathy, which is just as far from 
the truth on the other side. 

Is exaggeration, then, to be recommended ? 
That is another affair. You must remember 
that if you are in earnest, you will probably 
exaggerate enough without trying. The 
man who exaggerates deliberately is a 
charlatan, a puffer of spurious goods; be- 
sides he is almost certain to be found out. 
The accent of insincerity is easily detected, 
whether in speech or in writing. In rhetoric 
as in other things honesty is the best policy. 

The question of taste in the use of hyper- 
bole is more subtle. This often arises when 
there is no question of moral truth or false- 
hood, of leading or misleading opinion. It 
is rather, as it were, an affair of dress; ‘‘ex- 
pression is the dress of thought,’ and we 
may dress in quiet colors cut after the 
fashion of our time, or in glaring colors and 
eccentric disregard of both fashion and pro- 
priety. 

The common ideal of good expression is 
that it should exactly fit the subject, keeping 
close to the proportions of things as they 
are; that descriptive phrases and epithets 
should present objects as they exist in na- 
ture, neither exaggerated nor diminished. 
It is an excellent ideal to aim at, and the 
principle holds absolutely good of scientific 
expression. But there are kinds of descrip- 
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tion in which it is quite possible to pursue 
this ideal in such a way as to defeat your 
own end, and distort and falsify what you 
wish to present to your reader’s mind. 
Often what you have to describe is not an 
abstract object detached from all human 
emotion, but your own feeling about an ob- 
ject: and in trying to tone down your de- 
scription in obedience to rhetorical precept, 
you may tone down the feeling and so 
change it that the description neither truly 
expresses your own feeling nor corresponds 
adequately to the feeling of your reader. 

This is the danger of aiming at an elegant 
sobriety of expression. Even elegance and 
sobriety may be carried to extremes. 

I have heard of a Professor of Divinity who 
advised his students after writing their ser- 
mons to go over them pen in hand and strike 
out all the adjectives. I believe this is not 
uncommonly considered a good way of cor- 
recting the natural tendency of youth to su- 
perlatives and hyperboles. 

The advice seems to me to be essentially 
erroneous, and fatal tothe acquisition of a 
style that shall really communicate your 
thoughts and feelings. It is good enough, 
perhaps, if the adjectives are heaped up out of 
the parrot memory without any reference to 
the subject. But it is bad in so far as it 
tends to fix attention on the words by them- 
selves, and abstract it from the thoughts and 
feelings expressed, with which rather than 
the words the correction should begin. A 
really expressive style is not to be acquired 
by pruning and weeding out in cold blood 
epithets that have been applied in the heat of 
composition. One should learn rather to 
control the heat of composition. The best 
way, indeed the only sound way, of curing 
the tendency to extravagance of expression 
is by reforming the habit of mind from which 
it proceeds. 

This opens up a large subject, which I 
must leave with my reader’s own intelli- 
gence, content if I have made him think of 
the fact that there is such a thing asa ten- 
dency to hyperbole, and that it needs correc- 
tion. I should like briefly to indicate fur- 
ther another risk that attends any deliberate 
effort to correct it. 

To correct this tendency was one of the 
persistent aims of the late Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold. According to him the essence of cul- 
ture on the intellectual side lies in learning 
to see things as they are. Read, for exam- 
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ple, in his ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,” the paper 
on ‘‘The Literary Influence of Academies,’ 
when he traces certain extravagances of ex- 
pression to their roots in narrow and limited 
habits of thought. By looking at things too 
exclusively from the point of view of our 
own village or occupation or sect or party 
or province, we are apt to attach an exag- 
gerated importance to them, and to feel and 
speak of them fiercely and immoderately as 
if they were objects of vital concern to the 
whole world. To this narrow habit of mind 
Mr. Arnold attached the nickname of Phil- 
istinism. 

Mr. Arnold’s doctrine I believe to be in the 
main most wholesome. I do not pretend to 
do more than roughly indicate it. You can- 
not do better as a student of style than give 
your days and nights to reading Mr. Arnold 
himself. Heisone of the most charming 
writers of his century as well as one of the 
most instructive. 

And yet I have often seen a grave error 
committed by men who tried to form them- 
selves on his ideal of culture. Thinking it a 
mark of Philistinism to use strong language 
about merely local or sectarian concerns, 
they conceive it to be a mark of culture to 
adopt an indifferent, superior, fleering, or 
depreciatory tone toward every thing in 
which they happen not to be interested them- 
selves. Now this is not to see things asthey 
are; this is not to be a man of culture, but a 
man of culture who has missed his aim, a 
prig or superior person. You may put your- 
self quite as much out of proportion by af- 
fecting a grand indifference as by taking a 
fierce and immoderate interest ; to treat the 
affairs of Little Peddlingtun* from a cosmical 
point of view may be as absurd as to treat 
them from a provincial point of view. If 
your writing is intended for Little Peddling- 
ton, or for men and women of your own oc- 
cupation or sect or province, there is nothing 
gained by writing as if your reader were the 
Man in the Moon, or even ‘‘acalm strong 
angel surveying mankind.”’ 

Hyperbole carried to excess is stigmatized 
by such names as rant, bombast, inflation, 
‘*tall talk,’’ turgid magniloquence. But no 
formal rule can be laid down fixing the alti- 


*“ An imaginary village in which quackery, humbug, 
cant, selfishness and other social vices abound. It is 
described by John Pool: in a satirical work overflowing 
with racy humor, entitled ‘ Little Peddlington and the 
Peddlingtonians.’ ”’ 


tude to which you may rise without trans- 
gressing the bounds of good taste. In every 
community there is an unwritten standard - 
this is unwritten because it is unwritable. 
Each individual must find it out for himself 
in the reception given him by his readers. 


IRONY, INNUENDO, AND EPIGRAM. 


The next figure I shall deal with is Irony, 
which consists in saying something different 
from what you mean, leaving it to your 
reader’s intelligence to apprehend your real 
meaning. 

This is a very different literary weapon. 
The use of hyperbole—of ‘forceful sounds 
and colors bold’’—is to stimulate torpid in- 
telligence, to stir dull sensibilities, to drive 
impressions home by violence. In ironical 
writing something is left to the free action of 
the reader’s wits. The quicker the intelli- 
gence of your reader, the more prosperous is 
likely to be your use of the figure. 

“Trony,’’ Quintilian says, ‘‘is understood 
either from the mode of delivery or from the 
character of the speaker, or from the nature 
of the subject ; for if any of these be at vari- 
ance with the words, it is apparent that the 
intention is different from the expression.” 

The danger obviously is that you be taken 
literally. This actually happened to De Foe. 
His ‘‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters,”’ in 
which ironically assuming the réle of a 
Highflying Tory he argued that they ought 
to be exterminated by hanging and banish- 
ing whoever was found at a conventicle, 
brought him to the pillory. He afterward 
admitted that perhaps he was justly punished 
for being such a fool as to trust his meaning 
to irony. 

Goldsmith is another instance of a martyr 
to misunderstood irony. A good many of 
the tales told to prove his egregious vanity 
are merely samples of ironical jesting at his 
own expense. When, for instance, he turned 
away in apparent indignation when two 
handsome ladies beside him were attracting 
a great deal of attention, and exclaimed that 
elsewhere he too had his admirers, it is easy 
to see that the indignation was ironical. A 
practical hint may be drawn from this that in 
writing you must remember that you have 
not the tone of the voice to point to irony. 

Irony was a prevalent fashion inthe age of 
Queen Anne. Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and 
Addison were all masters of it in various de- 
grees of subtlety. The reason why the figure 
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was socommon among the eighteenth cen- 
tury essayists probably was that they wrote 
for a comparatively small audience which 
prided itself on its wit, and was consequently 
flattered by indirect expression. A light, 
bantering, ironical tone was naturally pre- 
ferred, and the strong, direct expression of 
strong feeling regarded as a waste of force. 
With a mixed audience at different levels of 
culture, irony is much more apt to be mis- 
understood. And perhaps this is partly the 
reason why ironical writing is much less 
practised in the present century. Writers 
address wider and much more miscellaneous 
audiences, and their irony runs greater risk 
of being misinterpreted unless it is so broad 
as to lose all literary charm. 

A figure extremely common in modern 
American comicliterature might beclassed as 
ironical hyperbole, exaggeration for the mere 
fun of the thing. The test of good and bad is 
originality. 

A variety of figures has been distinguished 
by rhetoricians all of which turn like irony 
on some contrast between the form of the ex- 
pression andthe meaning. The writer, as it 
were, plays with the medium of communi- 
cation ; there is asort of game of hide-and- 
seek between him and his readers. We may 
put together under the general name of Epi- 
gram all those cases in which the writer con- 
structs his statement so as to lead the reader 
to expect a certain meaning and then sud- 
denly suggests another ; all sayings in which 
the writer by some artifice of construction 
prepares a surprise for the reader. 

Whatistechnically knownas thecondensed 
sentence is anexample ofthis. ‘‘ Heaven de- 
fend us from the Evil One and from meta- 
phors!’’ A friend’s advice to Mark Twain 
when in traveling he began to talk about 
private matters before some Germans: 
‘Speak in German ; these Germans may un- 
derstand English,”’ is classed as an instance 
of Innuendo.* The epigram proper is seen 
in such sayings as South’s: ‘‘Speech was 
given to the ordinary sort of men whereby to 
communicate their mind; but to wise men 
whereby to conceal it’’; or the Master of 
Trinity’s rebuke toa Junior Fellow: ‘We 
are none of us infallible, not even the young- 
est of us.’’ 

The balanced formof sentence is often used 
to give point to an epigram, but the essence 
” *[In-nfi-en’do.] Latin in, toward, and nuere, to nod. 
Anindirect hint. Sya., insinuation, suggestion. 
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of epigrammatic writing is the surpnse that 
lurks in the expression, by whatever art the 
ambush is contrived. It may consist in 
merely repeating a phrase after leading the 
reader to expect a reason as in the classical 
epigram on Dr. Fell.* The motto of the 
Marischal family, ‘‘ Thay saye: Quhat say 
thay? Lat thame say ’’—is a genuinely epi- 
grammatic expression of indifference to public 
opinion. 

The aim of the witty epigrammatist is gen- 
erally satire or harmless pleasantry, and we 
are here concerned primarily with the useful- 
ness of figures in conveying knowledge. In 
this respect the value of the epigram is sim- 
ply that it sticks better in the memory than 
plain expression. Truth is not made more lu- 
minous by being putin an epigrammatic form, 
but it is made more striking and memorable. 
The reader’s own wits have to be exercised ; 
and what the epigrammatist suggests or in- 
sinuates comes to him with something of the 
charm of adiscovery. Most of us have read 
without emotion the ordinary grammatical 
statement that ‘‘the verb to be isa verb of 
incomplete predication’’; when this is put by 
Hegel [ha’gel] inthe epigrammatic form “‘ be- 
ing is nothing,’’ how much morestriking itis ! 
Some people even think it profound, though 
it means nothing nore than this, that to say 
that a thing is, without saying what it is, is 
as good as to say nothing at all about it. 


SIMILES AND METAPHORS. 


The exact sense of the word Simile asa 
figure of speech was acutely defined by Dr. 
Johnson in a criticism of Addison’s poem 
‘“‘The Campaign.’’t The poet compares 
Marlborough issuing his orders in the thick 
of the fight to an angel that ‘rides on the 
whirlwind and directs the storm.’’ The 
critic raises the question whether this is 
technically a simile, and decides that it is 
not, but a mere exemplification, because the 
things compared are similar in kind. That 
a poet’s verse flows like a torrent or that 
his fancy wanders about like a bee in quest 
of honey, is a simile; but that the Thames 
waters fields as the Po waters fields, or that 
Horace polished his verses as I-soc’ra-tés 
polished his orations, is a mere exemplifica- 


*I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell: 
But this I’m sure I know full well 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


+ See Addison, in Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.’’ 
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tion or plain comparison. ‘‘ Marlborough 
is so like the angel in the poem that the ac- 
tion of both is almost the same and performed 
in the same manner.”’ 

The point of this is that before language 
can be called figurative, it must be a depar- 
ture fromthe ordinary. Ourordinary way of 
thinking is to compare things that are the 
same in kind, one river with another, one 
general with another ; it is a departure from 
this ordinary course of our thoughts to de- 
tect resemblances in things that are different 
in kind, a diplomatist and a fox, a child and 
an opening flower. It might be argued that 
Addison’s comparison is figurative after all 
in as much as it compares a battle to a 
storm. 

When the form of comparison is dropped, 
as when a man is simply called ‘‘a lion,” or 
‘‘an ape,”’ or ‘‘a steam-engine in trousers,’’ 
the figure is known as Metaphor. A metaphor 
is merely a condensed simile, a double figure, 
in as much as you not only compare things 
different in kind but assert identity when you 
mean only partial likeness. 

The uses of similes and metaphors are va- 
rious. Similitudes, comparisons, arethe chief 
instruments of expression for all purposes. 


They may be purely ornamental, decorative, 
pretty, fanciful, ‘‘ rhetorical’’ in the narrow 
sense ; or they may be ‘‘ poetic’’ in the strict 
setise, imaginative, transfiguring a subject 
with light borrowed from some image of 
grandeur or beauty or profound feeling ; or 
merely illustfative, serving as a help to the 


understanding in exposition. On this last 
comparatively humble use there are some 
precepts that are obvious enough but yet are 
sometimes neglected. 

The cardinal precept, which applies to all 
comparisons plain as well as figurative, is 
that the thing to which the comparison is 
made should be more intelligible than the 
subject of the comparison. 

‘‘ Metaphors,” Ben Jonson says in his 
“‘Underwood’s,’”’ ‘‘ farfetched, hinder to be 
understood; and affected, lose their grace. 
... . Asifa privy-councilor should at table 
take his metaphor from a dicing-house.... 
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or a justice of the peace draw his similitudes 
from the mathematics . . . . or a gentleman 
of Northamptonshire should fetch all his jJ- 
lustrations to his country neighbors from 
shipping, and tell them of the mainsheet and 
the bowline.’’ 

When Mr. Disraeli* spoke at Glasgow as 
Lord Rector of the University, he seemed to 
remember that he was in a great commercial 
center, and made an effort to adapt his figures 
to his audience. ‘‘A civilized community,” 
he said, ‘‘ must rest upon a large realized cap- 
ttal of thought and sentiment ; there must be 
a reserved fund of public morality to draw 
upon in the exigencies of national life.”” The 
merchants of Glasgow probably understood 
him easily, but these figures must have been 
as Sanscrit to the average undergraduate. 

I have heard a preacher of a scientific turn 
illustrate moral states by reference to crys- 
tallization, polarization, and deflection. This 
to a country congregation. Weare all apt to 
take for granted that what is familiar to our- 
selves is equally familiar to others. 

Many an apt illustration, really fitted to 
enlighten, is spoiled by being over the heads 
of the audience, not over their heads intellect- 
ually as being beyond their grasp but as be- 
ing beyond their knowledge. The teacher’s 
besetting sin is to over-rate the knowledge 
of his hearers and to under-rate their in- 
telligence. 

For merely intellectual purposes a simile 
cannot be too familiar and homely. It isa 
principle of artistic effect that it should be in 
harmony with the tone of the subject. A 
homely illustration, such as the comparison 
of a man struggling with difficulties to a fly 
in treacle, may be perfectly graphic and 
yet grotesquely offensive in a serious compo- 
sition. 

Writers with a passion for exactness often 
fall into the error of pushing a comparison 
into too much detail. This leads to what is 
technically called ‘‘ straining ’’ a metaphor or 
simile. Youshould be content generally with 
a bold, broad resemblance. 


* [Diz-ra’lee or diz-ree’lee.] 
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II. 


T was between the middle of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and the meeting of the 
Long Parliament that a great moral revo- 

lution was begun and ended in England. 
The first seeds of Puritanism were sowed 
when Bishop Bonner set up the first six En- 
glish Bibles in St. Paul’s Cathedral. From 
that moment the power of the book began to 
increaseamong the common people, who had, 
indeed, no other book that they could read. 
The Holy Scriptures afforded them their sole 
means of literary recreation as well as of re- 
ligious comfozt and encouragement, and their 
faithful study of the text was reflected not 
only intheir manner of life but in their speech. 
This revival of religious interest, however, 
did not extend within the limits of the Court. 
Their profligacy proceeded from excess to ex- 
cess, and the dividing line between the upper 
and the lowerclasses gradually broadened and 
deepened until it became a gulfin the days 
of the Puritans and Cavaliers. 

The Court of Elizabeth had been extravagant 
and immoral, but folly and vice were hidden 
decorously beneath a veil of refinement. But 
James was a monarch of a very different kind, 
aman at once weak and obstinate, far more 
deeply learned than his fair predecessor, and 
uncommonly shrewd, butselfish, coarse, and 
cowardly, with a jealous appreciation of the 
toyal prerogative, but with no touch of regal 
nature. While extremely careful of his own 
privileges, he granted amost boundless li- 
cense to his favorites, and set an example 
which, had it not been for the more sober in- 
fluences at work among the masses of the 
people, might have resulted in a general de- 
moralization of society. Vices of the grossest 
kind were practiced openly in the royal pal- 
aces. He himself wasa confirmed drunkard, 
and some of the great ladies of his Court 
thought it no disgrace to be seen intoxicated. 
Although a thorough Scot in the close man- 
agement of his own private finances he 
wasted enormous sums of public money in 
the preparation of elaborate masques and 
revels, in the hope of winning popularity. 


* Special Course forC L. S.C. Graduates. 


He lavished titles, honors, land, and money, 
upon a series of unworthy favorites, and al- 
lowed just debts to go unpaid. He set mor- 
ality at defiance by conniving at disgraceful 
divorces and condoning the most shameless 
social offenses, and demonstrated his own 
superstition and weakness by consulting as- 
trologers and necromancers* and experi- 
menting in search of the philosopher’s stone.t 
Merit ceased to be regarded as the true test 
for preferment, which was now sought only 
through the agency of some favorite. Brib- 
ery was the easiest and the surest road to 
promotion, and even the judges yielded to 
the universal habit of corruption. 
Soevilanexampleas this, set in high places, 
was fraught with dangerous consequences. 
Not only was there a distinct lowering of the 
moral tone of the aristocratic classes, but 
the public respect for the throne, which in the 
days of Elizabeth had amounted almost to ven- 
eration, was greatly diminished. Even the 
strolling players, who as yet were regarded 
as little better than vagabonds, ventured to 
hold up the King to open ridicule in their 
booths, and were not rebuked. The admin- 
istration of the laws and of matters of state was 
practically in the hands of such men as the 
Earl of Rochester or George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, creatures of the King’s fancy, 
who were invested with almost limitless au- 
thority. The life and theproperty of citizens 
and the honor of women were equally at the 
mercy of these upstart nobles who were 
swayed by no consideration but their own 
pleasure. If any person was obnoxious to 
them, there were many ways to be rid of him. 
He could be put on shipboard and sold into 
life-long slavery, assigned to secret imprison- 
ment by some process of the infamous Star 
Chamber, or knocked on the head by some 
hired bravo and thrown into the Thames. 
The boundaries of Alsatia lay within easy 
reach of the St. James’s Park and Palace. 
Alsatia, a nickname for White Friars, was 


*[Nek’r6 man-sers,] Greek nekros, dead, manteia, divin- 
ation. Those who reveal the future by means of pretended 
communications with the dead; magicians. 

+ The substance which the ancient alchemists thought 
would convert all baser metals into gold. 
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an institution peculiarly characteristic of the 
social life ofthe period. It derived its name 
from an establishment of Carmelites, or White 
Friars, who settled upon a plot of land nearthe 
Temple specially granted to them in the thir- 
teenth century, with certain privileges of 
sanctuary. These privileges were confirmed 
from time to time, and even existed in the 
days of the Stuarts. No writ was operative 
in the district unless issued by the Lord Chief 
Justice or the Lords of the Privy Council, 
and the most desperate characters of the city 
were attracted thither by the promise of im- 
munity fromarrest. It was the paradise of 
ruined gamesters, bankrupts, homicides, and 
profligates of every description, and the offi- 
cers of the law did not dare to enter it, except 
in force. Here could be found outlaws ready 
for any criminal service, as well as the com- 
paratively harmiess roysterers whose diffi- 
culties were chiefly of a pecuniary and tem- 
porary nature. It was deeply significant 


that this refuge for the breakers of the law 
should be within a stone’s throw of the 
palace. 

It was, indeed, in the precincts of royalty 
that the law was least regarded. The greater 
nobles were not only beyond the reach of jus- 


tice themselves, but were able to extend pro- 
tection to their friends and followers. They 
maintained, indeed, a state that was almost 
royal. They held receptions, at which ten- 
ants, tradesmen, suitors, poets, and adven- 
turers were presented after the fashion of 
the Court, and exacted from all social in- 
feriors a deference akin to that which they 
themselves accorded to Majesty. It was 
understood that the favors which they 
dispensed were to be repaid by personal 
service in one shape or another, and the 
body of retainers, thus recruited, if less 
formidable to the eye than the men-at-arms 
of feudal times, nevertheless constituted a 
menace to the public peace. These great 
men, whenever it pleased them to walk 
abroad, were followed by a crowd of flatterers 
and dependents. Their coaches were guarded 
by mounted armed men, and preceded and 
followed by running footmen. Their attire 
was splendid almost beyond description, and 
wonderfully picturesque. The jeweled doub- 
lets, embroidered cloaks, priceless laces, and 
plumed hats of the men, formed a garb as 
brilliant and as costly as the richest toilets 
ofthe women. It was an age, too, of elegant 
manners. The behavior of an exquisite on 
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the Mall* or in the drawing-room was a 
science. The latest Continental graces were 
imported by French and Italian masters, 
Youth was instructed how to carry a sword 
and how to use one, how to handle a cane or 
(a little later) a suuff-box, how to enter a room 
and to leave one, how to bowand how toogle. 
The presence of nearly all the social graces 
was emphasized by the absence of nearly all 
the social virtues. Days and nights were 
given to drinking and gaming and affairs 
of so-called gallantry. Matrimonial infidelity 
was so prevalent that it might almost be 
called the rule, instead of the exception. 
Forcible abductions were of such common 
occurrence that they excited but little atten- 
tion ; death was by no means a rare sequel to 
quarrels over wine or over cards, and ruined 
spendthrifts did not hesitate, even at the risk 
of the gibbet, to replenish their purses by 
highway robbery. The sober citizen rarely 
ventured far from his home at night unless 
guarded by two sturdy apprentices, and every 
door and window was bolted and barred soon 
after sunset as if to withstand a siege. 

Although the worst scenes of violence and 
profligacy were enacted in or near the me- 
tropolis, which was moreexclusively the cen- 
ter of society in those days than it isnow, the 
effects of the needless expenditure of the Court 
and its followers were felt all over the coun- 
try. James raised large sums by the sale of 
peerages, thus dealing a deadly blow at the 
pride of caste, but Charles, his successor, was 
unable to profit by this device to any great 
extent, and so had recourse to the infamous 
powers of the Star Chamber, which were used 
to extortexorbitant fines trom all sorts of peo- 
ple upon all kinds of pretexts. One country 
gentleman was fined £60,000 for marrying his 
niece, and an alderman was fined £10,000 for 
saying that there was more liberty in Turkey 
than in England. Themonopolies, abolished 
by Elizabeth, were revived, and heads of 
families were compelled to pay enormous 
taxes upon soap, salt, and other common 
articles of domestic consumption, and the 
progress of the country at large in the direc- 
tion of domestic comfort was peremptorily 
checked. 

But a day of retribution was at hand. 


*[M&l or mel.] In general, a public walk, level and 
shaded. In a specific sense used for Pall Mall [pel’mel] a 
famous street in London, “as favorite a resort of the wits 
ot Queen Anne’s time asit is ot the fashionable world 
and politicians of the present day.” 
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Charles, who derived his ideas of the relig- 
ious temper of his people from the little knot 
cfcourtly parsons, whose only mission was 
to preach the doctrine of passive obedience to 
the king as the vicegerent of the Almighty, 
knew nothing of theintense devotion to Prot- 
estantism, the spirit of Puritanism, which 
prevailed through the country. Had he had 
any suspicion of the volcano raging beneath 
his feet even he might have hesitated before 
making Laud, the representative of the High 
Church party, which was regarded by the 
populace as the covert ally of Rome, Bishop 
of London. This appointment sent a shiver 
of apprehension through the country and 
was generally interpreted as a direct menace 
to national liberty. Sir John Eliot voiced 
the public feeling when he declared in Parlia- 
ment that he approved of the custom, prevail- 
ing in many Eastern churches, of reciting the 
Creed in a standing position with drawn 
swords, in token of a resolve to maintain it 
even unto death. It is difficult now to com- 


prehend the effect of the English Bible upon 
a population which had no other literature. 
It became a part of their daily lives to which 
they looked for guidance, instruction, conso- 
lation, and entertainment, and which they 


cherished, not only with respect and venera- 
tion, but with a passionate and jealous affec- 
tion. It wrought a silent revolution in mor- 
als, manners, and speech, and brought about 
a new conception of the duty and purpose of 
man. 

The problems of life, death, and eternity 
furnished the regular topics of conversation. 
Laymen interested themse ves in the study 
of theology, and in the houses of the country 
gentry, treatises on Scriptural subjects and pi- 
ous homilies took the place of doubtful classical 
translations, and those lighter productions 
of Italian fancy, about whose character there 
could be no doubt at all. Even in the early 
days of James, when the great scholar Casau- 
bon * visited England he was impressed by 
the popularity of theology. 

But the early. English Puritans differed 
greatly from the gloomy fanatics of later days 
who discovered sin in the most innocent of 
pleasures. The wife of Colonel Hutchinson, 
one of the regicides, has left a minute descrip- 
tion of her husband, in which she tells not 
only of his diligent searching of the Scrip- 
tures, but of his love of hawking, dancing, 


— 


*(Ka-saw’bon.] A Swiss theologian. 
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and fencing, of his skill in playing upon the 
viol and of his care for his long curly locks. 
Music, indeed, was one of the chief diversions 
of the time. We hear of merchants beguiling 
their evening hours in the composition of 
madrigals, and in listening to the vocal and 
instrumental performances of their daugh- 
ters. But the frivolity and coarseness which 
had been the legacy of the Elizabethan era, 
had been succeeded by gravity and decorum, 
and licentiousness by sobriety and decency. 
The sense of personal responsibility kept men 
away from the taverns and loose company. 
The foppishness in dress, which was still 
carried to such excess in the gay circles of 
the Court, was gradually abandoned as unbe- 
fitting men and women possessing a serious 
sense of duty. Silks, satins, and feathers, 
laces and embroidery, were discarded in favor 
of plain, dark clothing. Only the sword 
blades were kept bright and ready for use. 

The new religious fervor, with the sense of 
humility naturally engendered by it, wrought 
a great work in the direction of social equal- 
ity. The spiritual brotherhood established a 
tie between the different classes, which was 
more potent than the arbitrary distinctions of 
rank, so rigidly observed under Elizabeth. 
A truer courtesy marked the dealings of men 
with one another and the Puritan country 
gentleman would have thought it shame to 
be outdone in civility by the humblest brother 
in the faith. 

Mr. J. R. Green, the brilliant English his- 
torian, selects Milton, Cromwell, and Bun- 
yan as typical examples of different phases 
of Puritanism. Milton’s life indeed was con- 
temporaneous with Puritanism throughout 
its whole course. His youthful poems are 
sufficient proof that there was no lack of 
modest gaiety or elegant accomplishment in 
the early Puritan homes. He inherited from 
his father, the scrivener, a general love of 
music and skill upon the lute and organ. His 
studies included Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Ital- 
ian, French, and English literature. He was 
an admirer of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and 
Spenser, could lead his muse through the 
merriest of measures, and could himseli join 
eagerly in the amusements of the village fair 
or the harvest festivals. In later years, as 
his prose writings and his two great poems 
show, he too became infected with the solemn 
and fateful temper of the time, although he 
was never the victim of its darkest moods. 
Life to the Puritan of the straightest sect was 
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a certain fearful looking forward unto judg- 
ment, with scarcely any alleviation except 
the hope of final salvation. To such as these 
every thing that savored of worldly entertain- 
ment was an abomination. Happiness itself 
was almost an offense. All festivities were 
condemned as frivolous. All personal adorn- 
ments were denounced as temptations of the 
Evil One. The only relaxation permitted 
was the study of the Scriptures and medita- 
tion, and even in ordinary social intercourse 
the form of religious expression was always 
observed. 

Cromwell, in the early years of his man- 
hood, was filled with a deep melancholy, and 
indulged in the gloomiest of forebodings as 
to his fate in this world and the next. He 
bemoaned the sins of his youth, meaning 
thereby the joyousness which was the natural 
result of health and vigor. Bunyan was full 
of contrition for his love of hockey* and of 
dancing, and had terrible visions of hell in 
consequence. It was while he was playing 
a game of tip-cat on the village green that he 
imagined that he heard a voice from heaven 
calling upon him to abandon his sins. Men 
who felt so seriously about trifles were not 
likely to treat the graver affairs of life lightly. 
This religious enthusiasm, which made Mil- 
ton one of the grandest and noblest of poets, 
Cromwell one of the greatest of soldiers and 
statesmen, and Bunyan one of the greatest 
of preachers and religious writers, spread 
over the country like fire over a prairie and 
was made only the hotter by opposition or 
persecution. It gave to the soldiers of Crom- 
well and to the Parliament a steadfastness 
against which the fury of the Cavaliers was 
broken as water against a rock, and which 
brought the king to the scaffold and settled 
the question of the divine right of kings 
once and forever. With its effect upon his- 
tory we have no present concern, except in 
so far as the course of natural events was 
influenced by changes in the national char- 
acter and in the constitution of the social 
fabric. With the final overthrow of the 
Royalists came the permanent triumph of 
Protestantism over Roman Catholicism, and 
of the spirit of public liberty over the spirit 
of absolutism founded on the theory of di- 
vine right. 

The social changes wrought by the victory 


*(Hock’ey.] A game of ball in which each player has 
a hooked stick or bandy with which to strike. 
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of the Parliament, although gradual, were 
lasting. The monarchical instinct was too 
deeply rooted in the popular mind to be de- 
stroyed in a single generation, but the love 
of personal and religious liberty once kindled 
could never be extinguished. The struggle 
which had proved so disastrous to the great 
body of the aristocracy, stripping them both 
of power and property, left the middle classes 
practically masters of the situation. Their 
success conferred upon them a sense of their 
might, filled them with new ambitions, and 
taught them to think. The community di- 
vided itself into the two great political par- 
ties which have since been known as Whig 
and Tory,or, in these later days, as Conserva- 
tives and Liberals. The Tories, then as now, 
preached caution in the matter of innovation, 
being willing rather to bear the ills they 
had, than flee to others that they knew not 
of. In thosedays innovation meant for them 
loss of privilege, and the resistance which 
they opposed to it was not altogether un- 
natural. The masses of the population for 
whom almost all change was equivalent to 
improvement, were hot in the cause of 
progress. And during the Protectorate their 
condition was bettered in many ways. Un- 
der the strong rule of Cromwell, both in for- 
eign and domestic affairs, the prosperity of 
the country improved rapidly, and trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture, all flourished. 
Communication between cities, towns, and 
villages was made easier by the construction 
of many of these highways which constitute 
one of the chief delights of the rural England 
of to-day, and an advance in the direction of 
public safety was made by the organization 
of a system of police. Much needed reforms 
were effected also in the management of 
prisons, which had been, and were for a long 
time after, terrible dens of suffering and de- 
pravity. Laws were passed which lessened 
in some degree the miseries of debtors, who, 
hitherto, had been allowed to rot in almost 
hopeless confinement, and vigorous efforts 
were made to reform the Court of Chancery, 
an abuse eventhen. Examining boards were 
established to try the fitness of candidates for 
the ministry, and county boards to remove 
incapable or scandalous ministers. But this 
was the day of religious liberty and the re- 
organized church had no power to interfere 
with persons who did not agree with it. The 
growth of independent sects was rapid, and 
even Jews, who had been excluded from 
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England since the reign of Edward I., were 
unmolested. 

This was the nobler side of Puritanism, 
that raised the moral tone of the nation, fos- 
tered the love of liberty, and made England 
prosperous at home and respected abroad. It 
isa pity thatasystem founded upon such 
pure motives and noble principles should 
have produced the excessive bigotry that 
wrecked it. The people groaned beneath the 
tyranny of a religion that forbade them to 
celebrate Christmas to deck their homes 
with holly or mistletoe, to dance around the 
Maypole, or to eat min¢e-pie, to say noth- 
ing of such deadly sins 23 horse-racing, bear- 
baiting, and cock-fighting. A cioud of mel- 
ancholy enveloped what had once been 
called merry England, and the fierce repres- 
sion of the national tendencies made the 
reaction all the stronger when Charles II. 
filled White Hall with revelry. The sober 
manners, dress, and speech of the Puritan 
became objects of mockery. Frivolity and 
excess of every kind once again became the 
rule, and profligacy flourished to a degree 
unheard of before. The most extravagant 
fashions of the old Cavalier days were re- 
vived, and the days and nights of men and 
women of fashion were given up to gaming, 
dicing, drinking, and fighting. Both sexes 
were shameless in their vices. The ordinary 
light literature of the day, dedicated to 
women and quoted in drawing-rooms, was 
abominably unclean. The poems of Roches- 
ter and the jests of Sedley were foul beyond 
possibility of suggestion. Thetheaters, sup- 
pressed entirely by the Puritans, were re- 
opened for the presentation of comedies, of 
which the most innocent parts would not be 
tolerated in the lowest of contemporary the- 
aters. They were, however, faithful reflec- 
tions of a society which held nothing sacred 
and recognized no law save that of pleasure. 
The Countess of Shrewsbury, disguised as a 
page, held the horse of her lover, the Duke of 
Buckingham, while he killed her husband. 
This was no solitary instance but a fair il- 
lustration of the moral laxity that prevailed 
among the aristocracy and gradually spread 
through all classes of society. Thechurches, 
which had been full, were now empty, and 
their former congregations crowded the 
taverns, which were the scenes of every va- 
riety of violence, debauchery, and crime. 

The record of English society, indeed, 
throughout the whole reign of the second 
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Charles, and for half a century after it, isone 
of abasement. It seemed as if the very man- 
hood of the nation had been sapped by the 
example of a king who made duchesses of 
his mistresses, cheated his own friends and 
ministers, and filled his pockets with bribes 
from France. Even the thunder of Dutch 
guns in the Thames, almost within the limits 
of London itself, failed to start a new revolu- 
tion. The vigor, patriotism, and ability of 
Cromwell were regretted, but men found the 
existing order of things more pleascnt than 
the practice of Puritanism, and, abusing their 
new liberty, fell into every extreme of license. 
Even the personal virtues of William of 
Orange, which shone with such luster in 
comparison with the debauchery of Charles 
and the cowardice and bigotry of James, were 
powerless to effect any marked reformation 
in the manners or morals of the people at 
large, or even of his court. The disturbed 
condition of affairs at home and abroad dur- 
ing the greater part of his reign was not con- 
ducive to social improvement. The troubles 
in Ireland, then in a most acute and bloody 
stage, wars on the Continent, alarms from the 
Pretender, and incessant intrigue and treach- 
ery at home, proved a burden too great for 
even his energy and intellect. During the 
reign of Anne the resources of the country 
were drained for the wars of Marlborough, 
whose victories, while they redounded to the 
national glory, did nothing to elevate the 
tone of society. 

In fact the condition of public morals in 
England was scarcely ever so low as in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The 
private life and character of Marlborough 
himself was infamous almost beyond power 
of exaggeration. His career is one long 
story of treachery, profligacy, corruption, 
and cowardice. Walpole, one of the ablest 
statesmen of his time, practiced bribery with 
scarcely any concealment, was notorious 
even in those days for coarseness of speech, 
and thought it no disgrace to be drunk for 
days atatime. Even Addison, one of the 
greatest scholars and purest characters of the 
period, drank to excess. Throughout the 
land, drunkenness became more and more 
the national vice. The number of inns mul- 
tiplied in all directions, and heads of families 
drank themselves silly in their own houses. 
“‘As drunk as a lord,’’ was an expression 
that grew into a proverb, and when the la- 
dies left a dinner-table, it was a question 
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whether the gentlemen would ever be able to 
follow them. 

The state of the clergy, both of the Estab- 
lished Church and of the Nonconforming 
congregations, was wretched in the extreme. 
The bishoprics, fat livings, and pluralities * 
were held by scions of great families, or the 
favorites of fortune, but the mass of the 
clergy were terribly poverty-stricken, igno- 
rant, and degraded. Few of the rural clergy 
were better off than the smallest farmers; the 
majority of them were in still poorer circum- 
stances. The incomes of some of them did 
not exceed £25 a year, and in the houses of 


*A living is “an ecclesiastical office by virtue of 
which the clerk or incumbent has the right to enjoy 
certain church revenues on condition of discharging cer- 
tain services prescribed by the canons, or by usage, or by 
the conditions under which the office has been founded. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. a system of ‘ pluralities’ was 
established whereby the same clerk might hold two or 
more livings.” 
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the country gentry or the squire they re- 
ceived only the consideration of upper sery- 
ants. If any of them were admitted to the 
table of a great man, they were expected to 
withdraw when the pastry appeared. It was 
not uncommon for the curate to marry the 
cook or housemaid for the sake of her sav- 
ings, and so conscious were these poor min- 
isters of the contempt in which they were 
held, that they met in clubs to which no lay- 
men were admitted. Among the bishops 
there were men of the very highest learning 
and character, but they were powerless to aid 
their less fortunate brethren. It must be 
added that the lower clergy were not alto- 
gether exempt from the vices which it was 
their duty to rebuke, a fact to be mentioned 
in partial extenuation of their treatment. 
But there can be no surer indication of the 
moral condition of the masses than a de- 
spised and neglected clergy. 
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hundred years and unite 1688 to 1789 by 

asilken suspension-bridgeofthought; but 
Guelf England—the England of the Hanove- 
rians and the eighteenth century—offers an 
intellectual temptation so strong that one 
may well endeavor to jot down at least its 
literary characteristics and the connecting 
links between the two dates. 

The England of the elector George and his 
descendants had the misfortune to follow the 
singularly dramatic England of the Stuarts, 
the Tudors, and the Plantagenets, crowded 
-as these three Englands were with pictur- 
esque incident, brilliant mental achievement, 
and great constitutional changes. At the 
first glance, ‘‘ Dutch England,”’ if we may so 
term it, seems altogether commonplace—the 
England of snuff-boxes and beauty-spots, of 
seals and enamels, of Wedgwood ware and 
old Chelsea, of exquisite trifles of mother-of- 
pearl and lapis lazuli,* of wonderful minia- 
tures and complicated clocks; the age of 
odes and affectations, of epigrams and 
pamphlets and portraits. It seems an age at 


~ *[La’pis lazuli] Lapis, Latin, stone; lazuli, New 
Latin, azure. A mineral of a fine blue color. 


| T is no easy task to cast a glance over a 


once commonplace and finical, with its 
rouged women and ‘‘reptile’’ press, its bro- 
ken court English and its widespread scan- 
dals, its mistaken policies and irreparable 
losses. At one end of it stands a very daz- 
zling figure: the heroic Dutchman who as 
William III. reigned as the husband of Mary; 
at the other, a bourgeois king who as George 
III. contrasts his unlucky name with that 
borne by the conquering Norman, known 
chiefly as the synonym of obstinacy and 
nartrow-mindedness. Between these ex- 
tremes absolutely nothing stands out with 
saliency in the royal line; it is a long, flat, 
rhine-like level losing itself in a Netherlands 
before it is swallowed up in an ocean of sand. 
Fortunately the farther end of our suspen- 
sion bridge stops short of a fourth George, 
who as ‘‘ first gentleman in Europe’’ fig- 
ures in the early scandals of the nineteenth 
century, and in them alone. 

And yet Guelf England is not a forlorn 
England at all; it is a very great England 
indeed. Dramatic England lies among the 
Tudors ; lyrical England among the Stuarts; 
the England of Chevy Chase and the bal- 
lads and Chaucer, is Plantagenet England. 
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There was one more England left: prose 
England; and that was the England of Anne 
and the Georges, of Marlborough and Wal- 
pole, of Pitt, Johnson, and Burke, of Swift, 
Addison, and one may even add Pope, for Pope 
was an incarnation of the prose reason mas- 
querading in melodious numbers. 

Such is the principal aspect of England in 
the eighteenth century, though each end of 
the century is linked to the other by a long 
line of poets delicate rather than extraordi- 
nary, dainty rather than powerful, talents 

,tesembling the figurines of Tanagra or the 
fragile porcelains of Dresden rather than 
gods in marble or even demi-gods in bronze. 
To get from Swift to Burke, the two great 
Irishmen who illumine the whole century, 
from Dryden to Cowper and Crabbe, there is 
along road to travel through second-rate 
verse and thorny philosophy, through deis- 
tical begs and twittering pamphleteers, until 
we come suddenly on a silence and all the 
nightingales and even the ravens are hushed 
close on the momentous events of the year 
'89. This hush however is happily only mo- 
mentary, and the silence is broken by that 
marvelous brood of Leda-children* that were 
hatched out by the heats of the American 
and the French Revolutions—Burns and 
Byron and Scott, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Keats, Shelley and all the singing tribe 
of that wonderful day; a rapture of song 
such as the world has never heard except 
when Pericles smiled on the grave Athenians 
and Louis XIV. overshadowed France with 
his mighty periwig. All the rapture that 
had been compressed in the English heart 
for a hundred years—from Anne to Victoria— 
vibrated on these vocal tongues and thrilled 
the world with its beauty and passion. The 
throes of the century-plant culminated, in 
this case at least, in a magnificent blossom 
whose minaret-like stalk bore successive ter- 
races of poet-flowers. 

The eighteenth century opens with a great 
death and a great life—the death of Dryden 
and the life of Swift, his cousin. It is ‘‘ hail 
and farewell’’ as heroic John, the singer of 
St. Cecilia and Virgil, greets the unheroic 
Jonathan, creator of Gulliver and ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle of the Books”’ and ‘‘The Tale of a Tub’’; 





*In Greek mythology Leda is represented as a most 
beautiful woman who won the loveof Jupiter. Disguised 
asaswan the god visited her, and “she brought forth 
two eggs from one of which issued Helen and from the 
other Castor and Pollux.” 


C-May. 
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the one passing out of the century (1700) as 
the other passed into it (1704, date of the 
publication of ‘‘The Tale of a Tub’’). It 
was the salutation of Poetry to Prose, of pic- 
turesque Stuart England to prosaic, forceful 
England of the Georges, who succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Queen Anne in 
1714. The gay flummery of the Cavaliers 
had gone forever, and we have a sort of 
cropt-head England of semi-Puritanism and 
serious intent, of extraordinary religious fer- 
ment and parliamentary struggle, of Wesley 
and the Pitts and the poetasters. The seven- 
teenth century had been full of poetic lights: 
Shakspere, brimming with intellectual 
strength (1616); Milton, fountain of Biblical 
imagery (1672); Ben Jonson with his masques 
and revels (1637); Marston, Middleton, Hey- 
wood, and Marlowe revealed in their wonder- 
ful plays; and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Greene, Dekker, Webster, Tourneur, in print 
for the wonder and admiration of the world. 
And there were delightful minor singers like 
Sackville and Suckling, Cowley and Love- 
lace, Herrick with his golden Hes-per’i-dés of 
song, and Waller and Marvell and Drayton 
and Donne: a catalogue long as acomet’s 
tail and brilliant. Great saints flourished 
then, like Izaak Walton and Baxter and 
Jeremy Taylor ; and great sinners, like Bun- 
yan, and marvelous translaters like Chapman 
and Sir J. Harrington. Butler was born with 
a sting on his lips, and Raleigh died with a 
smile on his ; and Bacon and Locke philoso- 
phized on the ‘‘Novum Organum”’ and the hu- 
man understanding. Saintly George Her- 
bert sets a star at the date 1633, and fantastic 
old Burton ‘‘anatomizes’’ melancholy no 
more. Newton is born the year after Evelyn 
begins his famous Diary (1641), and Quarles 
ceasesin 1644 to writeingeniously ofemblems. 
Poor Otway began the life that starved to 
death, and Milton’s blindness grew apace 
(1652), and Pepys follows Evelyn with a still 
more piquant Diary (1660). Late in the cen- 
tury De Foe and Prior and Bentley were born, 
and Wither, Denham, and Davenant died. 
The men whose heads peep over into the next 
century emerge; Addison, Swift, Steele, 
Ambrose Philips, Rowe, Bolingbroke, all 
between 1667 and 1700, while ‘‘ Leviathan” 
Hobbes and ‘‘Hudibras’’ Butler depart from 
the stage just as Young and Berkeley, Gay 
and Pope, Richardson and Warburton, bus- 
tle on it. Sir Thomas Browne carries his 
beautiful prose with him to the “silent 
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land’’ (1682), and Racine and Sir William 
Temple close the last year of the seventeenth 
century with their deaths. 

Truly a striking battle-roll of noble figures 
marshaling their columns from Tudor Eliza- 
beth through five Stuarts to good Queen 
Anne. 

The eighteenth century has nothing per- 
haps so striking to show, no landmarks so 
luminous, no such lyrical voices or ‘‘ young- 
eyed cherubim’’; and yet it is a century, a 
string of ninety-nine beads, by no means 
without the beautiful names of God, as Mo- 
hammedans say; by no means without 
peers and princes spiritual. 

To begin withal, just as Dryden died 
Thomson came, whose delicious ‘‘ Castle of 
Indolence’’ revived the Spenserian stanza 
and whose ringing blank verse rang through 
all the changes of the Seasons (1700-1748). 
Just as Pepys departed, John Wesley was born 
in the very year that De Foe sang his ‘‘ Hymn 
to the Pillory’’ (1703). Addison was writing 
his ‘‘Campaign’’ while Marlborough was 
penning Blenheim with a sword (1704), and 
Bossuet, Locke, and Bourdaloue are no 
more, just as Galland’s fascinating transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ into French 
makes its first appearance. Two F’s leave 


an indelible star against the year 1707 when 
Farquhar died and Fielding was born, per- 
haps the greatest of English novelists taking 
the place of one of the wittiest of English 


comedy writers. Sam Johnson the intellec- 
tually voluminous saw the light at Lichfield 
the year of Malplaquet and of Charles XII.’s 
defeat at Pultowa; celebrated tooas the year 
that Steele and Addison began 7he Tatler. 
Portions of Pope's wonderful translation of 
the Iliad—which brought him £9,000—sig- 
nalized the same year (1709). Pope,who pre- 
ceded his great admirer By ron exactly a hun- 
dred years, had already‘ written charming 
pastorals which some critics preferred even 
to Virgil's. Congreve was still writing 
what he called ‘‘poems,’’ and Swift, that 
great and haughty spirit, alternately pale 
with spiritual malaria and hectic with unac- 
complished hope, was showering verses and 
pamphlets, signed or anonymous as the 
fancy struck him. The first decade of a 
witty, matter-of-fact, deistical century had 
passed before yet its side had been pierced 
by the flashing spear of Wesley and White- 
field and its blood and emptiness let out. 
Perjury, Popery, Jacobitism, were the war- 
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cries of the day as Matthew Tindal voiced 
them ; fitly followed by the birth of Hume in 
1711, the Characteristics of Shaftesbury, and 
more of Swift's biting letters and miscella- 
nies. The greatest sentimentalist of modern 
times was contemporaneous with those bril- 
liant effusions of Pope, ‘‘ The Messiah”’ and 
‘‘The Rape of the Lock,’’ while Sterne fol- 
lowed Rousseau so closely that England 
might almost dispute with Switzerland the 
priority in producing genius of an epoch- 
making kind. Both are vividly autobio- 
graphic, both are romantic, both influenced 
Goethe and Richter, and left a trail of mete- 
oric associations and imitators behind them. 
“Uncle Toby’’* is perhaps the most lovable 
figure of the eighteenth century as Jean 
Jacques is the most untranquil and agitated, 
the most eloquent and revolutionary. The 
Spectator was now lifting up its polished and 
penetrating voice, and Sir Roger de Coverly 
was anticipating ‘“‘Uncle Toby” in simple 
human charm. A little later on, when the 
periwig of Louis XIV. no longer overshad- 
owed France (1715), Gay (well named), the 
joyous antipodes} of Pope, was pouring forth 
his humorous trifles, and no doubt meditat- 
ing his ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera’’—a satire with its 
scorpion-tail hardly hidden under its alle- 
gory. Could literary annals be represented 
by rows of vanishing or just-ignited lamps 
placed parallel-wise before the imagination, 
what curious tableau-like results might be 
observed! Thus in 1716 two exquisite flam- 
beaux flash up for the first time as Gray, 
author of the immortal Elegy, and Garrick, 
prince of actors, came into the world, while 
on the Continent a mighty star sinks simul- 
taneously into the grave of Leibnitz. These 
planetary conjunctions are not rare, for 
Horace Walpole, that scintillating satellite 
of greater men, emerges on the horizon a 
little before Addison drops below it, and two 
of the most popular books that were ever 
written are twins of the year ’19: Watts’ 
Hymns and Robinson Crusoe, Part I. Pope 
goes on writing his marvelously burnished 
couplets till the year 1744; writing and bur- 


* The hero of Sterne’s novel ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” See 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson,”’ page 155.—For Sir Roger 
de Coverly see same volume, page 140. 

t[An-tip’o-dés.] Greek anti, opposite, pous, foot. Per- 
sons living directly opposite on the earth so that their 
feet are pointing toward each other. Then, in a fig- 
urative sense, things opposed to each other. The word 
in this sense is sometimes written in the singular form, 
when it is pronounced an’ti-pode. 
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nishing till the pen falls from his fingers, 
and he dies comparatively young, like nearly 
all the great men of hisday. He wascrooked 
like Esop, ugly and wise like Socrates, an 
old bachelor like Hume and Gibbon, a hyp- 
ochondriac like Johnson and Gray and Col- 
lins. Ill-health indeed follows the ittérateur 
of the eighteenth century as his avenging 
spirit. Swift and Collins, Fergusson and 
Cowper, go mad ; Smollett and Fielding have 
continual ups and downs of desperate health; 
Chatterton commits suicide; Johnson is 
scrofulous and loses his eye ; laughing phi- 
losophers like Voltaire and Le Sage are rare 
enough, and insanity is in the royal family. 
Unavoidably interspersed with such moral 
and mental disease come visits to prison like 
Steele’s, or nights in the stocks like De Foe’s, 
or lying about drunk like Savage, or working 
like a galley-slave like Dr. Johnson at his 
Dictionary. A serene and lovely face like 
Berkeley’s is rare in this century of unquiet 
and unlovely faces, and rarer still a life like 
John Howard’s touched with the perpetual 
sweetness of love and sympathy. Acrossits 
warp and woof run mingled interlacings of 
light and dark, of sunshine and shade, sym- 
bolized alternately by the universal gloom of 
Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts”’ and, the trench- 
ant liveliness of Swift and Gay and the hu- 
mor of Goldsmith. It was natural that an 
age which could endure Theobald’s ‘‘Shak- 
spere Restored’’ should also grin over ‘‘ Gul- 
’ liver’s Travels’’ and rave over Richardson’s 
“Clarissa.’”’ But the corrective was already 
at hand in the birth of Kant, the immutable 
logician, and Klopstock (1724), singer of the 
‘“‘Messiah,’’ for in them the eighteenth cen- 
tury was largely summed up in its twin di- 
rection of passionate expectation and icy 
argument. And when Percy came(1727) and 
Lessing and Burke immortalized the year 
1729, the Romantic movement and the new 
criticism in art and politics were virtually 
begun, for in the ‘“‘ Reliques’’ souls poeti- 
cally endowed drank of old English ballads 
and romantic medizvalism to the full, and in 
the artistic and political philosophy of Les- 
sing and Burke they found a new and throb- 
bing vitality such as had not béen sus- 
pected before. ‘‘The Boy’s Magic Horn”’ 
reéchoed in Germany the thrilling, beautiful 
accents of Percy’s ‘‘Reliques’’ and filled the 
last quarter of the century with the rich 
voices of Brentano, Tieck; and Novalis. 

One of the most remarkable growths of the 
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eighteenth century, however, was the growth 
of journalism. Up to the American War 
England had already had many brilliant 
weeklies,— Zatlers and Spectators and Ex- 
aminers, Plebeian and Old Whig, and En- 
glishman, Guardian, Freeholder, and Cour- 
ant; and men had listened to the flattering 
or fiery tongueof De Foe, Steele, and Addison 
in polished essay or flaming pamphlet as 
an occasional luxury. The political stag- 
nation of Walpole and the Whigs favored lit- 
erarytrifling. But when Chatham the great 
Commoner came, and George III. showed 
himself the obstinate litttle prig, and Fred- 
erick the Great was wrapped ia the coils of 
the Seven Years’ War, and the tea-tax embit- 
tered Boston tea-drinkings, then, from 1760 
on, the people became articulate through the 
press, and the great journals—Chronicle, 
Herald, Post,. Times—began their career as 
the fourth wheel of government, king, lords, 
and commons being utterly inadequate to 
govern the realm. Then it was that Junius 
and John Wilkes came, to be followed later 
on by the ferocious epigrammatists of 
the Anti-Jacobin, by Canning and Frere 
and their kin: men who scattered their 
sparkling poisons through parliamentary 
and social life, caused the Fourth of July, 
brought on the trial of Warren Hastings, and 
condemned George III. tothe ignominy of ; 
defeat. Through the columns of such papers 
as these and -7he Gentleman's Magazine the 
eighteenth century spoke its vigorous mind, 
learned, acute, full of resources, full of the 
love of liberty and constitutionalism, pro- 
saic it may be, but impassioned inits endeavor 
to work out to the full the gift of 1688,— 
liberty of conscience, constitutional guaran- 
tees, and the habeas corpus. Puritan England 
had merged into Evangelical England ; tox- 
hunting parsons.and absentee rectors be- 
came more and more impossible after Wes- 
ley ; and the time was already at hand when 
men had opportunity for such majestic liter- 
ary work as Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall,” 
Robertson’s ‘‘ Histories,’ Adam Smith’s 
‘* Wealth of Nations’ (1776), and the revival 
of Shakspere under the incomparable acting 
of Garrick and Siddons. 

Nothing is more remarkable in it all than 
the predominance of the middle and lower 
classes throughout the literary movement of 
the eighteenth century. In Elizabeth’s time 
and the times of the Stuarts, the curled and 
scented darlings of the court had givena tinge 
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of brilliant effeminacy to English literature ; 
Spenser and Raleigh and Sidney, Lord Bacon 
and Sir Thomas Browne, Sir John Suckling 
and their contemporaries more than filled the 
public ear with aristocratic titles. Now it 
was very different. In the beginning the 
kings of the Saxon heptarchy, Ine, Alfred, 
Cnut—and of Provence and France had 
gathered renown about them with their trans- 
lations and laws and minstrelsy. Then the 
nobles like Chaucer and Gower (who were of 
high lineage) took up the pen, and after four 
hundred years laid it down again. Then 
came the time of the people,—the broad, 
sceptical, business-like, ambitious century of 
which we speak, ultimately dropping its 
scepticism for fervid religious life and throw- 
ing off shackles of every kind, in its onward 
progress toward our day, for its Arkwright 
and Watt had already discovered the 
spinning-machine and steam-engine. Thus 
nearly all the great literary men of the time 
were of humble descent. Bunyan had already 
shown to what imaginative heights a tinker 
could rise in the seventeenth century. De 
Foeand Akenside were butchers’ sons, Pepys, 
like Charles Lamb, wasa clerk. Pope was 
the son of a Catholic linen-draper. The Ed- 
inburgh wig-maker, Allan Ramsay, produced 


a Scottish masterpiece in ‘‘ The Gentle Shep- 
herd.” Swift was stolen when he was a baby 
and was the wretchedly poor son of an Irish 
steward ; like his own famous broom, “ des- 
tined to make other things clean, and to be 


nasty itself.’’ Smollett and Arbuthnot were 
poor Scotch youths who dabbled, like Keats, 
in physic. Dennis’s father was a saddler and 
Dennis himself, like Otway, died almost of 
starvation. Franklin and Richardson were 
printers bytrade. Dr. Johnson was a poor 
bookseller’s son, and the exquisite work of 
Collins came from the uninspiring surround- 
ings of his father’s hat shop. Poor Savage 
was an earl’s bastard, and Chatterton was 
thenephew ofa sexton. ‘‘ Analogy”’ Butler, 
who was offered the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, saw the light in the shop of a dissent- 
ing linen merchant. Falconer, author of 
‘* The Shipwreck,’’ was a common sailor, and 
Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of Charles, 
was a physician wonderfully gifted with a 
mechanical kind of rhyming power revealed 
in ‘‘The Botanic Garden.’’ The Ossianic 
Macpherson was a Highland schoolmaster. 
Blake, the gorgeous mystic whose paint- 
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ings and drawings are Dantesque poems in 
their way, was an engraver’s apprentice, and 
Fanny Burney was the daughter of a music- 
teacher. 

. A catalogue like this fills out a striking 
picture of eighteenth century genius emerg- 
ing from the soil, crowned and completed by 
the mention of farmer boys like Burns, survey- 
ors like Washington, and clergymen or their 
sons like Goldsmith, Churchill, Blair, Young, 
Gilbert White of Selborne, and others, who 
were very near the people. 

It was only through the people, perhaps, 
in this way, that that noble achievement, the 
formation of a plastic and vigorous prose, 
could be accomplished. The universal heart 
had to have something to do with it, and that 
heart throbbed more powerfully in the great 
middle class than anywhere else,—the class 
that in Gray’s Elegy lay buried outside in 
the unknown churchyard filled with the 
mute inglorious Miltons who had never 
spoken, but in whom lay the power to speak 
when the time should come. 

That time came when the English novel, 
the gift of the eighteenth century to Eng- 
land, came fresh from the glowing brain, first 
of De Foe in ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’”’ then of 
Richardson in ‘‘ Pamela,’’ then of Fielding in 
“Joseph Andrews,’’ and lastly, of Smollett 
and Goldsmith in ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker” and 
‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ Horace Walpole 
too, in 1764, started in his ‘‘ Castle of Otranto”’ 
the romantic movement which culminated 
in the incomparable picture gallery of Walter 
Scott; and accomplished women like Mrs. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, Fanny Burney (whose 
novels Burke and Johnson devoured with de- 
light), Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
Maria Edgeworth, wrought at different peri- 
ods of the century on the same unrivaled 
achievement. Thus it was that the eighteenth 
century, Guelf as it was to the core, finical, 
dilettante, critical, and cool, has bequeathed 
to us in prose the one matchless biography,— 
Boswell’s, the greatest English history,— 
Gibbon's, the most popular text-book that 
was ever written,—Blackstone’s, the most 
limpid autobiography,—Franklin’s, the su- 
preme novel,—‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ the most re- 
markable work on political ecoonomy,—Adam 
Smith’s, the highest political philosophy,— 
Burke’s, and the noblest revelation of human 
rights ever made,—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 





CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE WANING TURKS. 


BY ALBERT 


N former articles for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
| I have described the political and social 

condition of the Bulgarians [bdol-ga’ri- 
ans], the Servians, and the Greeks, who are 
now self-governing and progressive peoples 
occupying territory that was formerly in- 
cluded in European Turkey. In those coun- 
tries the old-time Christian populations, that 
were conquered by the Turks in the fifteenth 
century, have in the nineteenth century re- 
asserted themselves, rid themselves of the 
oppressor, and emerged as hopeful, buoyant 
portions of modern Europe. Those who 
would understand the ‘‘ Eastern Question ’’* 
and the natural and wise solution for its 
vexed problems, may find the key in the 
emancipation of the Greeks, the Servians, 
the Roumanians, and the Bulgarians. The 


continuation of that process of the resuscita- 
tion of worthy but subject Christian races, 
with a European guaranty fortheirautonomy 
and peaceful development, will gradually 


work out the redemption of Southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia. 

Meanwhile, the future of Constantinople 
stands as atopic of thrilling interest. The 
Russian people entered heartily into the war 
of 1877 against Turkey because they sympa- 
thized with their co-religionists and fellow- 
Slavs, the Bulgarians, who were suffering 
horrible atrocities at the hands of the Turks. 
But the Russian government waged that war 
because it wished to make Bulgaria a Rus- 
sian province or tributary state which would 
be a safe and easy bridge for the Russian bear 
to traverse in his future journey to Constan- 
tinople. Bulgaria has disappointed Russia. 
It repudiates Russian interference in its af- 
fairs with a sharp energy that no diplomacy 
or indirection can thwart. And Russia can- 
not well make open war upon Bulgaria, for 
such a movement could hardly mean any 
thing else than a purpose to march across 
the subjugated little principality directly to 
the Golden Horn.t And so Bulgaria, instead 


*Foraconcise definition of this question recall that 
given in ‘‘ Outline History of Enyland,”’ page 299. 

+‘‘ The inlet of the Bosphorus on which Constantinople 
is situated. So called from its curved shape and great 
beauty.” 
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of acting as a bridge for the Northern Bear* 
is pluckily standing guard and exposing it- 
self to great peril while preserving the peace 
of Europe and representing every righteous 
idea of civilization and justice. 

It is now perfectly well understood that the 
further sojourn of the Turks in Europe is 
only a question of Europe’s convenience. 
The best and most fruitful provinces of Eu- 
ropean Turkey have already been sacrificed. 
What remains is a comparatively narrow 
strip. The province of Macedonia could not 
be held by Turkey for a single week, but for 
outside pressure that prevents the Greeks on 
the south and the Servians and Bulgarians 
on the north from seizing and partitioning 
it. It is not impossible that the Macedonian 
question may precipitate the final conflict 
that will end in driving the Turks across the 
Bosphorus. Russia, now dominant in the 
councils of Servia and Montenegro [mon-ta- 
na’gr6], has incited those small powers to 
set up claims to Macedonia on the ground of 
affinity with the inhabitants. But in plain ~ 
truth, as everybody really knows, the Mace- 
donian farmers are chiefly Bulgarian. The 
sea coast towns and the southern borders of 
Macedonia on the other hand are obviously 
more Greek than any thing else. Austria, 
with the provinces of Bosnia and Hertzego- 
vina [hert-se-go-vé’na] under her control, 
has also some aspiration to reach the Aigean 
Sea at Salonika [sé-lo-né’ka]. A partition 
between Bulgaria and Greece, upon lines to 
be determined by the great powers, would 
seem to be the proper future for Macedonia. 

But the disposition to be made of Constan- 
tinople is not so obvious. The Turk holds 
it because the great powers shrink from the 
contest for its possession that might be in- 
volved in the expulsion of the Ottoman 
rulers. Russia’s golden opportunity came 
when in 1877 her victorious armies were en- 
camped at San Stefano [san stef’4-n6] on the 
Marmora [mar’m6-ra], within sight of the 
dome of St. Sofia and the glittering minarets 
of Stamboul [stam-bool’]. But orders from 
St. Petersburg were evasive, the command- 


* A popular designation of Russia 
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ing general hesitated, the British navy inter- 
fered, and the moment of destiny was lost. 
There are many people who still believe that 
the Russian advance across the Danube and 
the Balkans is inevitable and that nothing 
can save Constantinople and the whole of 
Asia Minor from incorporation in the Czar’s 
empire. And among those who believe this 
are men of the shrewdest discernment and 
the most intimate acquaintance with the po- 
litical condition of the East. But I am in- 
clined to believe that the failure to act deci- 
sively at the end of the war of 1877 will 
prove fatal for Russia’s southward ambi- 
tions. Intelligence and freedom have a po- 
tency in this generation that they never had 
before. Compared with Bulgaria, Servia, 
aud Greece, Russia is a land of barbarians. 
Thesc petty but progressive kingdoms are 
as free in their institutions as the United 
States. They know and they hate the abso- 
lutism of Russia. If they were compelled to 
choose to-day between the over-lordship of 
Mohammedan Turkey and that of Christian 
Russia, they would prefer the former without 
hesitation. For they know that the Turks 
could not now do more than exact tribute 
money, and that essential home-rule and 
liberty would remain. But Russia’s rule 
would mean the destruction of all represen- 
tative local government, the most stringent 
censorship of the press, the denial of the 
right of assembly, the destruction of the 
present systems of education, the refusal of 
religious tolerance, the suppression of the 
Bulgarian, Greek, and Servian languages, 
and, in short, the complete Russianization 
ot the Balkan peninsula. Every year of de- 
lay since 1877 has given the nationality feel- 
ing of the Balkan states a larger growth, and 
has by so much strengthened the barrier 
against Russia. It is for such reasons, 
coupled with the well-known sentiment of 
England, Austria, and Germany against fur- 
ther Russian encroachments, that I am ready 
to think that Constantinople will not, within 
fifty or even a hundred years, fall into the 
clutches of the northern octopus.* 

To whom then shall fall the prize of the 


*(Ok-td/pus] Greek, ok/o, eight, and fous, foot. A 
mollusc having eight arms or tentacles, growing from a 
round body. Ia some species these arms have an en :r- 
mous length and a powerful gra:p. As tie voraciousan- 
imal moves slowly through the water it reaches out its 
arms in all directions for its prey. The superstiti>us 
stories regarding it gave risetotte ‘devil fish’”’ which 
Victor Hugo describes in “‘ Toilers of the Sea.”’ 


most beautiful and most advantageously lo- 
cated city of the whole world? Most of the 
farming country south of Bulgaria and now 
belonging to the Turks is inhabited by Bul- 
garians and should ultimately come under 
the jurisdiction of the government of Sofia 
[s6-fé’a]. And the Bulgarians might be par- 
doned for aspiring to possess Constantinople 
itself. But they have little cause to expect 
that the city will be entrusted tothem. Even 
more ambitious to acquire Constantinople are 
the Greeks ; for it was an ancient Greek city 
and is to-day inhabited bya large Greek pop- 
ulation, while the whole coast line, from the 
Bosphorus* westward and southward to 
Greece proper, is occupied by Greek-speaking 
folk. And yetitis very remotely probable 
that Constantinople will fall into the hands 
of the government at Athens. 

It is now believed that Constantinople will 
be made a neutral free port, under the guar- 
anty of the European powers. If this should 
be done, the city would have under its juris- 
diction a considerable surburban district ly- 
ing upon both sides of the Bosphorus. The 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles [dar-da-nelz’], 
like the Suez Canal, would be neutralized and 
placed under the protection of the great na- 
tions. Such a plan as this seems to have 
been practically agreed upon by England, 
Austria,Germany, and Italy, andcan but beac- 
ceptable to France, while the Russians would 
beconstrained toagree. Asforthe Turks, they 
are too completely demoralized to make any 
resistance or strong protest when the decree 
is finally pronounced. And the small south- 
eastern powers can but admit that this solu- 
tion would be for their common interest and 
would greatly enhance the prospects of their 
peaceful development. Constantinople asa 
free, autonomous port, the cosmopolitan 
meeting-place of Orient and Occident,} would 
grow in population and commercial impor- 
tance with marvelous rapidity. 

The present population of Constantinople 
is about one million, the vi/ayet, or provincial 
government, including perhaps 1,200,000 
souls. Of this population just about one- 


*[Bos‘io-rus.] This is commonly written without the 4 
in the second syllable, and pronounced bos’p6-rus, 

+(O’rl-ent.] Latin oriens, present participle from the 
verb orirt, to rise. That part of the horizon where the 
sun is first seen in the morning; the east. Specifically, 
‘the countries of Asia ; the early seat of civilization.””— 
[Ok’s!-dent.] Latin, occidens, present participle of the verb 
occidere, to go down. Hence, the west, the place of the 
sunset. 
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half is Turkish and Mohammedan. Of the 
other half, not far from 300,000 are ‘‘rayah ”’ 
Greeks (subjects of the Turkish empire), and 
gome 50,000 or more are Greek colonists, i. e., 
Greeks who live and do business in Constan- 
tinople but maintain their allegiance to the 
government at Athens. The Armenian com- 
munity of Constantinople is about 200,000 
strong. Various other races are, of course, 
represented, in comparatively small numbers. 
Ifthe influence of the Turkish government 
were withdrawn, the Greek and Armenian 
elements would immediately dominate as 
against the Turkish Mohammedan elements. 
For the Christian races possess nearly all the 
intelligence and business enterprise of the 
city, and are kept at disadvantage only by 
the arbitrary power of the Turkish empire. 
The Mohammedans as a class occupy the 
crowded and filthy quarters of Stamboul,— 
the ancient part of the city ; while the Chris- 
tians as a class dwell in the newer, hand- 
somer, and more wholesome Pera [pa’ra]. 
The steady rise of Christian influence, wealth, 
and numbers is unmistakable. Asa Moham- 
medan stronghold Constantinople is doomed. 
Europe is reacting too strongly upon West- 
ern Asia, and the subject Christian races are 
rising too rapidly in intelligence and in the 
power to use the agencies of modern civiliza- 
tion, to leaveany Mediterranean sea-port long 
in the hands of barbarous Turks. 

Where will the Sultan go when he leaves 
Constantinople? On clear days, from the 
top of the old Turkish fire-tower in Stamboul 
it is possible to discern snow-capped Mount 
Olympus, across the seaof Marmoraon the far 
southern horizon. It is sixty miles due south 
from Constantinople. At its base lies the old 
city of Broussa [broo’sé]. For a hundred 
years before the taking of Constantinople, 
Broussa was the capital of the Turkish em- 
pire. Itis a beautiful city, with the moun- 
tain rising behind it and the sea lying before 
it twelve miles away. The Turks have al- 
ways held it in high regard, and have nat- 
urally considered it a place upon which they 
might fall back in case of final expulsion 
from Europe. The Sultan is now building a 
fine palace at Broussa ; and the fact is not 
without political significance. Unquestion- 
ably he is building it with the thought that 
he may soon be driven across the Bosphorus 
to Asia. Broussa, which has now about 
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80,000 inhabitants and possesses decided at- 
tractions in location and surroundings, could 
readily be madea convenient capital. A short 
railway would quickly be built to connect it 
with its seaport, and the line which already 
extends from Scutari [skoo’taé-ré] (the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople) to Ismid [is’meed] 
might in time be completed to Broussa. 

It is maintained by some wise men that the 
power which holds Constantinople must also 
hold Asia Minor. Certainly if the Russians 
should obtain control of Constantinople they 
would advance from the Caucasus [ke’ka- 
sus] through Armenia and speedily acquire 
the whole peninsula of lesser Asia. But it 
does not seem to follow that if Constanti- 
nople were made a neutral free port, under 
the protection of the powers, the Turks might 
not continue for sometime to come to occupy 
Asia Minor and to govern it from Broussa. 
Ultimately they must retreat still farther ; 
for Asia Minor willin its turn outgrow the 
Turks and their system. It is said that Da- 
mascus is thecapital that the Turks have 
designated as their final resting-place. But 
these are speculations that do not belong to 
the immediate future. 

The Tuzks are waning, beyond a doubt. A 
brave race, with many admirable qualities, 
they are in hopeless conflict with the forces 
of modern civilization. Those forces bring 
life and invigoration to the Christian races 
that Turkey has held in subjection for so 
many centuries, whilethey bring dismay and 
ruin to the Turks themselves. When a free 
government was established in Bulgaria, the 
Turkish population, which was treated abso- 
lutely without harshness or discrimination 
by the Bulgarians, began forthwith to vanish 
as the ice melts in spring. _ If the Sultan and 
his authority should depart from Constanti- 
nople, the Mohammedan population would 
dwindle with surprising rapidity, although 
that population would be accorded far greater 
liberties and opportunities than it enjoys to- 
day. The great mosques of Stamboul would 
gradually be deserted by the fanatical throngs 
that crowd them now, and within a quarter- 
century they would be transformed to Chris- 
tian churches, devoted to secular uses, torn 
down, or closed for lack of worshipers. The 
Turk is both Oriental and barbarous ; and in 
refusing to beany thing else he signsthe war- 
rant that demands the extinction of his race. 
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[May 3.] 
COURAGE, 


Now when they saw the boldnessof Peter and John, 
and perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marvelled ; and they took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus. And they called 
them, and commanded them not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus. But Peter and John answered and 
said untothem, Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have heard.— 
Acts iv. 13, 18-20, 

- [ HESE old saints lived and died for our 
example. They are, next, of course, to 
the Lord Himself, the ideals, the pat- 

terns, of Christian life—the primeval heroes of 

our holy faith. They show to us of what stuff 
the early Christians were made ; what sort of 
stone—to use St. Paul’s own figure—the 

Lord chose wherewith to build up His Church. 

They are our spiritual ancestors, for they 

spread the Gospel into all lands; and they 

spread it, remember always, not only by 
preaching what they knew, but by being 
what they were. Their characters, their per- 
sonal histories, are as important to usas their 
writings; nay, in the case of St. Peter, even 
more important. For if these two epistles of 
his had been lost, and never handed downto ts, 

St. Peter himself would have remained, as he 

is drawn inthe Gospels and the Acts, a grand 

and colossal human figure, every line and 
feature of which is full of meaning and full of 
teaching to us. 

Now I think that the quality—the grace of 
God—which St. Peter’s character and story 
specially force on our notice, is the true 
courage which comes by faith. I say, the 
courage which comes by faith. There is a 
courage which does not come by faith. There 
is a brutecourage, which comes from hardness 
of heart, from stupidity, obstinacy, or anger, 
which does not see danger, or does not feel 
pain. That is the courage of the brute. One 
does not blame it, or callit wrong. It is 
good in its place, as all natural things are, 
which God has made. It is good enough for 
the brutes, but it is not good eneugh for man. 
You cannot trust itin man. And the morea 
man is what a man should be, the less he can 
trust it. The more mind and understanding 


a man has, so as to be able to foresee danger, 
and measure it, the more chance there is of his 
brute courage giving way. Themore feeling 
a man has, the more keenly he feels pain of 
body, or pain of mind, such as shame, loneli- 
ness, the. dislike, ridicule, .and contempt of 
his fellow men ; in a word, the more of a man 
he is, and the less of a mere brute, the more 
chance there is of his brute courage breaking 
down, just when he wants it most to keep 
him up, by leaving him to play the coward 
and come toshame. Yes. To go through 
with a difficult and dangerous undertaking, 
aman wants more than brute courage. He 
wants spiritual courage—the courage which 
comes by faith. He needs to have faith in 
what he is doing ; to be certain that he is 
doing his duty, to be certain that he is in the 
right ; certain that right will conquer, cer- 
tain that God will make it conquer, by him 
or by some one else; certain that he will 
either conquer honorably, or fail honorably, 
for God is with him. In a word, tohave true 
courage, man needs faith in God. 

Now, St. Peter’s history is, I think, a special 
example of this. He was naturally, it seems, a 
daring man,—a man of great brute courage. 
So far so good ; but he had to be taught, by 
severe lessons, that his brute courage was not 
enough,—that he wanted spiritual courage, 
the courage which came by faith, and that 
if that failed him, the brute courage would 
fail too. 

He throws himself into the lake, to walk 
upon the water to Christ ; and as soon as he is 
afraid he begins to sink. The Lord saves 
him, and tells him why he had sunk. Be- 
cause he had doubted, his faith had failed 
him. So he found out the weakness of cour- 
age without faith. Then, again, hetells our 
Lord, ‘‘ Though all men shall be offended of 
Thee, yet will I never be offended. I am 
ready to go with Thee both into prison, and 
to death.”” And shortly after, his mere ani- 
mal courage breaks out again, and does what 
little it can do, and little enough. He draws 
sword, single-handed, on the soldiers in the 
garden, and cuts down a servant of the high 
priest’s and perhaps would have flung his life 
away, desperately and uselessly, had not our 
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Lord restrained him. But when the fit of ex- 
citement is past, his animal courage deserts 
him, and his moral courage too, and he de- 
nies his Lord. So he found out that he was 
like too many,—full of bodily courage, per- 
haps, but morally weak. He had to undergo 
agreat change. He had to be converted by 
the Holy Spirit of God, and strengthened by 
that Spirit, to have a boldness which no 
worldly couragecan give. Then, when he was 
strong himself, he was able to strengthen his 
brethren. Then he was able, ignorant and un- 
learned man as he was, to stand up before the 
high priests and rulers of his nation, and to 
say, simply and firmly, without boasting, with- 
outdefiance, ‘‘ Whetherit berightin the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard.”’ Yes, 
my friends, it is the courage which comes by 
faith which makes truly brave men,—men 
like St. Peter and St. John. He who can say, 
I am right, can say likewise, God is on my 
side, and I will not fear what man can do to 
me. 


[May ro.] 
‘“‘We will not fear,’’ said the Psalmist, 
“though the earth be removed, and though 


the hills be carried into the midst of the 
sea.” ‘*The just man who holds firm to 
his purpose,’ says a wise old heathen, ‘‘ he 
will not be shaken from his solid mind by 
’ the rage of the mob bidding him do base 
things or the frowns of the tyrant who per- 
secutes him. Though the world were to 
crumble to pieces round him, its ruins would 
strike him without making him tremble.’’ 
“Whether it be right,’”’ said Peter and John 
to the great men and Jews, ‘‘to hearken to 
God more than to you, judge ye. We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard.’’ Wecannot but speak what we 
know to be true. 

So it has been in all ages, and so it will be 
forever. Faith, the certainty that a man is 
right, will give him a courage which will en- 
able him to resist, if need be, the rich ones, 
the strong ones, thelearned ones of the earth. 
It has made poor unlearned men heroes 
and deliverers of their countrymen from 
Slavery and ignorance. It has made weak 
women martyrs and saints. It has enabled 
men who made great discoveries to face un- 
belief, ridicule, neglect, poverty ; knowing 
that their worth would be acknowledged at 
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last, their names honored at last as benefac- 
tors by the very men who laughed at them 
and reviled them. It has made men, shut up 
in prison for long weary years for doing what 
was right and saying what was true, endure 
manfully for the sake of some good cause, 
and say,— 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my though‘ 
And in my love am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty, 

Yes ; settle it in your hearts, all of you. 
There is but one thing which you have to fear 
in earth or heaven,—being untrue to your 
better selves, and therefore untrue to God. 
If you will not do the thing you know to be 
right, and say the thing you know to be true, 
then indeed you are weak. You area cow- 
ard, and sin against God, and suffer the pen- 
alty of yourcowardice. You desert God, and 
therefore you cannot expect Him to stand by 
you. 

But if you will do the thing you know to be 
right, and say the thing you know to be true, 
then what can harm you? ‘‘ Who will harm 
you,”’ asks St. Peter himself, ‘‘ if you be fol- 
lowers of that which is good?’’ For the eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous, and His 
ears are open to their prayers. But if ye 
suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye ; 
and be not afraid of those who try to terrify 
you, neither be troubled, but sanctify the Lord 
God in your hearts. Remember that He is 
just and holy, and a rewarder of all who dili- 
gently seek Him. Worship Him in your 
hearts, and all will be well. For says David 
again, ‘‘ Lord, who shall dwell in Thy taber- 
nacle, or who shall rest upon Thy holy hill?’’ 
Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and 
doeth the thing which is right, and speaketh 
the truth from his heart. Whoso doeth these 
things shall never fall. 


[May 17.] 

There is a tabernacle of God in which, even 
in this life, He will hide us from the strife of 
tongues. There is a hill of God on which,. 
even in the midst of labor and anxiety, we may 
rest both day and night. Even JesusChrist, 
the Rock of Ages,—He who is the Righteous- 
ness itself, the Truth itself; and whosoever 
does righteousness and speaks truth dwells 
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in Christ in this life, as well as in the life 
to come ; and Christ will strengthen him by 
His Holy Spirit to stand in the evil day, if it 
shall come, and having done all, to stand. 
Pray for the Holy Spirit of God. First for 
thespirit oflove, togive you good desires, then 
the spirit of faith, to make you believe deeply 
in the living God, who rewards every man 
according to his work ; and then for the spirit 
of strength, to enable you to bring these de- 
sires to good effect. 

Pray for that spirit, for we all need help. 
There are too many people in the world 
who are not what they ought to be, and what 
they really wish to be, because they are weak. 
They see what is right and admire it; but 
they have not courage or determination to do 
it. Most sad and pitiable it is tosee how 
much weakness of heart there is in the world— 
how little true moral courage. I suppose 
that the reason is, that there is so little faith ; 
that people do not believe heartily and deeply 
enough in the absolute necessity of doing 
right and being honest. They do not believe 
heartily and deeply enough in God to trust 
Him to defend and 1eward them, if they 
will but be true to Him, and to themselves. 
And therefore they have no moral courage. 
They are weak. They are kind, perhaps, and 
easy ; easily led right ; but alas ! justas easily 
led wrong. Their good resolutions are not 
carried out ; their right doctrines notacted up 
to ; andthey live pitiful, confused, useless, in- 
consistent lives ; talking about religion, and 
yet denying the power of religion in their 
daily lives; playing with holy and noble 
thoughts and feelings, without giving them- 
selves up to them in earnest, to be led by the 
Spirit of God, to doall the good works which 
God has prepared forthem to walk in. Pray 
all of you, then, for the spirit of faith, to be- 
lieve really in God; and for the spirit of 
Ghostly strength, to obey God honestly. No 
man ever asked earnestly for that spirit but 
what he gained it at last. And no man ever 
gained it but what he found the truth of St. 
Peter’s own words, ‘‘ Who will harm you if 
ye be followers of that which is good?”’— 
Charles Kingsley. 


[May 24.] 
QUICKENED LIFE. 


For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifesta:ion of the sons of God.—Rom. viii. 19. 


In this wonderful passage, there are four 
words I would emphasize. They indicate the 


Apostle’s line of thought very fully: ‘Ex- 
pectation, travail, sonsof God, manifesta- 
tion.’”’ Expectation comes from one of those 
Greek compound words, so full of meaning 
as almost to be a sentence in itself. The 
creature groans: thereis a sort of animal 
suffering, a woful sigh, perpetually ascend- 
ing from the whole life of nature. But still 
inspired by hope from time to time, Creation 
lifts its head, as it were, and, with a far-away 
look in its eyes, gazes toward the distant 
horizon, hoping still, longing, waiting for a 
deliverance. 

What a statue some genuine artist might 
give us of Hope thus looking onward and 
outward, a divine expectancy about her, be- 
lieving in the good timecoming, undismayed 
by the world’s universal plaint ! But there is 
more than expectancy, there is travail, effort. 
Old Nature bears in her bosom the germs of 
amore perfect nature, feels in her womb the 
leaping of a better universe. Hands are 
raised, as well as eyes ; and weary feet press 
steadily on. Though the goal at times may 
seem far away, and swathed in cold, thick 
mist, still it must be won by effort long and 
continuous. It will not come to us, we must 
struggle to it. Still, men, all uncertain of 
the future, sadly confused as to the present, 
are doing the best they can, ay, and are suf- 
fering for that best; and Nature herself 
seems charged with a deep sympathy in the 
struggle. Allthis Paul’s great heart feels. 
He calls it creation’s travail pang ; the crea- 
ture’s deep consciousness that it has some- 
thing to do in bringing forth, in ushering 
into existence, this golden age. Now forour 
other two words,—we take them together, 
and thus they tell their own story,—‘‘ mani- 
festation,’”’ ‘‘sons of God.’’ Hope must 
come to the world, as from the outside not 
only or chiefly, but from the zwside, to man 
by man. Not some overwhelming deliver- 
ance from heavenly powers, but by divine 
power taking fuller possession of men till 
they are born again in the likeness ofa 
Heavenly Father. As sons, they bear the 
image of the earthly ‘‘ manifestations of sons 
of God.”’ 

Two things attest this manifestation St. 
Paul believed,—its present reality and its 
future reality. He believed that as every 
great change that passes over our livescomes 
slowly, and yet suddenly,—slowly in its pre- 
paratory stages, suddenly when these are 
past,—as every thing is slow yet sudden in 
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the changes wrought in nature, history, 
character, so it must be in God’s dealings 
with our race. St. Paul believed in a defi- 
nite, a future, manifestation of the sons of 
God. There shall yet bea glorious response 
toallthe groanings of earth; the waiting 
multitudes shall not wait forever. Christ 
must come again, and bring His saints with 
Him ; come as He came before, and flash the 
reality of His being on the anxious, ques- 
tioning, doubting, hungry minds of men. 


For this the great and true, the loving and © 


pure, of all ages, wait and watch. 

Here thought must rise far beyond, plunge 
far beneath, our little earth. To Paul’s mind 
allcreation waited for it too, waited to see 
light drive back darkness, righteousness con- 
quer death and sin. In this, possibly dis- 
tant, manifestation, Paul believed with all 
his heart ; but a distant manifestation, only, 
did not meet, could not meet, either the 
world’s needs or his own. His Lord had 
taught him there was a very real presence 
and possessive manifestation of the Son of 
God; namely, the life of the living Son of 
God seen in the lives of the sons of God. 


[May 37] 

In the lives of all wrestlers against sin, and 
true opponents of high wrong and fraud; in 
the lives of all earnest seekers after truth ; in 
the lives of those uncounted and unknown 
thousands who bow not the knee to any false 
Baal, be he never so popular; for, and in 
those lives, too, that cannot always claim 
these feelings, but are weary of themselves, 
and so turn to Jesus forsuccorand comfort,— 
in all these St. Paul saw the manifestation of 
alife only Jesus could give. On all such he 
saw the weary eyes of a disappointed world 
were fixed. Are these lives fed by a true 
heavenly spirit? Have they a promise of 
heavenly manna? Are they sustained by 
meat that we know not of? Sothe world has 
questioned, sometimes doubting, sometimes 
believing in, the sons of God. 

Now, what can we do for this expectant, 
travailing world to-day? Ianswer in one 
sentence: Make it understand Jesus Christ. 
This is our privilege. This is our solemn 
duty : all other duties are subservient to this, 


for it includes all of them. The Church suc- 
ceeds or fails as she makes the age under- 
stand and see in her life Jesus Christ. The 
sons of God must manifest the Son of God. 

‘‘ The earnest expectation of the creature.’’ 
Here the message of Jesus, and man’s un- 
speakable longing, tell the same story ; and 
Hope still will raise her head, and gaze and 
gazeon the distant point in her horizon, 
where all patient, tear-dimmed eyes have fan- 
cied they saw the loom of land. 

But to keep men near this hope, to bring 
its restraining, inspiring influence to them 
in their hours of feverish strife, as well as in 
those hours when the eye is turned in (alas, 
so few !), we want more than some distant 
expectation. We need something we can see 
daily, hear daily, and cannot possibly mis- 
understand,—some living testimony to the 
truth of its longing. The creature waits for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. 

The world does not understand the Son of 
God: it did not when Hecame, nor does it 
yet. ‘‘ Whom the world cannot receive be- 
cause it seeth Him not, neither knoweth 
Him.”’ It is the sons of God who must con- 
vince the world that Jesus is the Son of God; 
that still He fills the lives of men with an in- 
spiration that proves He is more than man. 
‘Ye are My witnesses.’”” How, Lord? ‘‘The 
works that I do, ye shall do also.”’ 

Men want the manifestation of the Christ- 
life; not of the Christ-life professed, but 
lived ; not hoped for merely, but lived. They 
want the Christ-life, not preached or prayed 
even, but lived. Proof positive,—men con- 
verted ; blind eyes opened ; deaf ears unstop- 
ped; stammering tongues loosened. Your 
own children, your servants, your neighbors, 
your friends, must see this. If Jesus has 
taught you His peace and power, confess it. 
He hasinspired you, saved you, forgiven you, 
died for you, borne His Cross for you. In 
His Divinity lies the only hope for our race. 
The men and women you meet, if they should 
tell out all they feel, are hungry and thirsty 
for Jesus. 

Then, live for Jesus ; and in the golden age 
coming, every knee at that name shall bow, 
and every tongue confess Him truest Man 
and truest God.— W. S. Rainsford. 





ENGLAND'S POSSESSIONS IN 


AFRICA. 


BY H. CHATELAINE. 


HAT ‘‘the last shall be the first,’’ has 
been verified, within a few years, in 
the case of Africa. From the placeof 

pariah* among continents, Africa has re- 
cently jumped to the front rank in the atten- 
tion of the civilized world. Yesterday she 
was ignored and despised; to-day she is 
courted and caressed by the great powers of 
the earth ; to-morrow, perhaps, these powers 
may draw swords in blind jealousy, and 
slaughter each other for the sake of the 
beauty in ebony, whose ivory, gold, and dia- 
monds are bewitching them. 

Foremost among the competitors has been, 
and shall yet more be, bold, strong, and 
level-headed Britain. Seeing her colonial 
supremacy in Africa threatened by the ardor 
of the young German Empire and by the 
renascent colonial fever of France. Eng- 
land is rousing herself to a sense of the 
interests at stake in the African scramble, 
and while shrewdly securing to herself by 


diplomacy the best strategic points on the 
four sides, she urges with her wonderful 
force of expansion toward a fourfold conver- 
gence in the very heart ot the Dark Conti- 


nent. Woe to the weak, who, standing in 
the giant’s way, is foolhardy enough to re- 
sist! As Canada, Australia, and even India, 
are gradually moving into political majority 
and independence, the old metropolis seems 
bent on laying in Africa the foundations of 
an empire which may one day eclipse that of 
India ; and, learning by experience, she en- 
deavors to avoid in this new enterprise the 
mistakes of her past history. However con- 
trary to justice and morality her dealings 
with Africans and European rivals undoubt- 
edly often are, it must be confessed that no 
other colonial power is justified in casting a 
stone at England, so far does she surpass 
them all asa finally—if not immediately— 
beneficial ruler of uncivilized and semi- 
civilized nations. 

What the extent of England’s African pos- 
session may be in the near future, nobody can 
tell; but what she actually claims, and is 


*(Pa’'ri-ah.] See note on page 592 of THE CHAUTAU- 
QuaxK for February. 


willing to fight for, is already so vast that 
our task of giving in a few columns a bird’s. 
eye view of British Africa is by no means an 
easy one. 

It is from the coast that the pioneers of 
Christianity, commerce, and science have 
gradually penetrated, and are still pushing 
on to the central regions, and so shall we, in 
our rapid survey, make the tour of the Afri- 
can coast and leave it only for inland trips, 
where British authorities have preceded us, 
Beginning at the nearest British possession 
on the West Coast, we shall double the Cape of 
Good Hope and following up the East Coast 
well-nigh complete the circumnavigation of 
Africa with Egy pt. 

Let us leave England in the dreary days of 
December, and, bidding adieu to the fog and 
the smoke of London and Liverpool, embark 
on one of the West Coast steamers. 

After four days’ ploughing through the 
billows of the ever tossing Bay of Biscay we 
emerge from sea-sickness and the fear of a 
watery grave to the view of, maybe, the 
most charming spot of this orb—Madeira— 
which, in contrast with the gloom and co!d 
and winter-death behind us looks more like 
a magic vision than a reality. But soon 
our wonder yields to the conscious enjoyment 
of this sudden change from shivering winter 
to relaxing spring and summer time, and we 
revel in the contemplation of the beauties be- 
foreus. The island with blue water and 
azure sky, its picturesque rocks, its lofty 
peaks, whose ever-verdant slopes are dotted 
with churches, villas, and white guintas * 
basking in the brightest sunshine, with its 
primitive ox-carts, or rather sleighs, its mar- 
ket where all the varieties in fruits and flow- 
ers of a subtropical climate are spread out, 
with its motley crowd of sun-tanned little 
beggars, sturdy and persistent guides, En- 
glish, Scandinavian, and Slavonic pleasure 
and health seekers, reminds us of Lago Mag- 
giore [l4’g6 mad-jd’ra], the Riviera [ré vé- 
a’ra] and similar resorts of the sunny south, 
and we forget that geographically we are in 
Africa. Madeira is Portuguese, and will, we 


* The Spanish word for country residences. 











hope, remain such, though Albion now and 
then casts a longing, greedy glance at this 
Elysian garden so near her gates. 

On we steam over the blue deep and the 
rippling, glittering waves till we sight the 
pyramidal peak of Teneriffe, whose towering 
head commands the Canary Islands at 12,182 
feetaboveus. It canbe seen peeping abovethe 
horizon at a distance ofone hundred and eighty 
miles, but it stands out in fullest grandeur 
when thirty or forty miles away. At this 
season the top of the now silent volcano 
wears a cap of snow. 

Without tarrying at the Canaries, we sail 
on due south past the coast of western Sa- 
hara, past the coast of Senegambia, which is 
fast becoming the greatest colonial empire of 
France, and past Cape Verde to Bathurst 
[bath’urst], the capital of British Gambia. 
This is the first British possession the trav- 
eler meets on this coast, but it is the last in 
political and commercial importance. To us, 
however, it is important as our first glimpse 
at, and contact with, the Dark Continent. 
For the first time we tread on Africa’s golden 
sand—which, by the way, is rather too plen- 
tiful and unpleasant to wade through; we 
hear the rustling of the fanning cocoa-nut 
trees, enjoy the shade of the strange silk cot- 
ton trees, mix with a crowd of half-dressed, 
genuine African adults and nude children, 
and listen, bewildered, to the Babel of their 
languages. Among the sable figures we 
learn to distinguish the tall Mandingoes, 
with their flowing robes, the dark Joloffs and 
other heathen or Mohammedan tribes. The 
native houses are made of poles, strips of 
bamboo, and roofed with palm-leaves ; while 
those of the Europeans show every contriv- 
ance to let the air in and keep the sun out. 
The white residents seem to take it easy and 
their indolence surprises us more than that of 
the blacks ; but our own experience in walking 
teaches us not to be too critical in that respect. 

Built on St. Mary’s Isle in the river Gam- 
bia, Bathurst numbers about 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. The area of the whole colony is about 
70 square miles ; the population is 14,000; 41 
of whom are whites, 5,300 Mohammedans, 
2,385 Christians, and the rest pagans. About 
1,300 children attend the mission schools. 
As recently as December, 1888, Gambia was 
separated from Sierra Leone [sé-er’ra 1€-6’ne], 
and is now governed by an administrator as- 
sisted by a legislative council, all nominated 
by the Crown. 
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Steaming afew degrees farther south we 
cast anchor off Free Town, the capital of 
Sierra Leone, so famous as ‘‘ the white man’s 
gtave,’’ and the refuge of liberated slaves. 
To the newcomer it appears a perfect paradise, 
with its luxuriant vegetation, its beautiful 
background of hills rising to a height of 
2,500 feet, its cathedral and stone churches, 
its decent frame houses of American timber, 
and its surprisingly well-educated population 
of Christianized freedmen. But a look at the 
cemetery, and the fact that fifty-three mis- 
sionaries died here between 1804 and 1824, 
and that the whitedeath rate of to-day shows 
little improvement, remind us of the fact 
that tropical Africa was made for the black 
and not for the white race. 

As early as 1463 the Portuguese began to 
make this peninsula an entrepdt* of the slave 
traffic, and in 1562 Sir John Hawkins, Queen 
Elizabeth’s great naval commander, forcibly 
and fraudulently seized here three hundred 
negroes on whose sale at Hayti he realized 
a handsome profit. Since 1787, however, 
this place has become the home of thousands 
of slaves, belonging to more than a hundred 
different tribes, who were rescued from the 
slave-ships by British cruisers, and, under 
many vicissitudes, their colony has devel- 
oped to its present prosperity. It now oc- 
cupies 180milesof sea-board between Scarcies 
River in the north and Liberia in the south, 
and covers an area of 3,000 square miles. Its 
population, including the neighboring Susu, 
Bullom, Timneh, and Mende tribes, is esti- 
mated at 75,000, with only 270 whites, 40,000 
native Protestants, 400 Catholics, 5,000 Mo- 
hammedans, and 10,400 pupils in well organ- 
ized schools, at the head of which stand 
Fourah Bay College and the Wesleyan High 
School. Free Town alone has 5,000 inhabit- 
ants ; its harbor is well fortified and a regi- 
ment of 800 West Indian negroes garrisons 
the place. The colony is administered by a 
governor, with an executive and legislative 
council appointed from England. The na- 
tive Christian churches are practically self- 
supporting and have begun to become self- 
propagating. Here Samuel Crowther re- 
ceived most ofhis education, and here Koelle 
and Schlenker compiled their linguistic 
works. 





*[Ong-tr-pd.] ‘‘ A mari, as a seaport or inland town, to 
which goods are sent to be distributed over a country or 
over the world wherever customers are fourd.” A 
French word. 
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Proceeding to the next British possession 
we hug the Grain Coast, where 20,000 Amer- 
ican negroes have founded the unique repub- 
lic of Liberia, then we pass the Ivory Coast, 
partly native and partly French, and wesoon 
reach the Gold Coast, 350 miles of which be- 
long to England. There is good reason for 
the name this coast bears, as gold-dust is 
found, though in minute quantities, in all 
the sand of the seashore. Here the natives 
wash it out, and after collecting it in bird- 
quills, bring it for sale to the traders. No 
doubt large quantities areawaiting the miner 
in the quartz of the rounded hills and moun- 
tains, which give a pleasant aspect to all this 
coast. Native goldsmiths skillfully turn the 
precious metal into large finger-rings bear- 
ing the signs of the zodiac in relief, into 
ear-rings, and imitations of butterflies and 
other insects. 

The first town of some importance is El- 
mina with its old Portuguese and Dutch 
castles, which remind one of the medieval 
structures of Europe. Since the transfer of 
Elmina to England by Holland, the sumptu- 
ous residences of the Dutch are falling into 
decay, the commercial importance of the 
place has dwindled to insignificance, and the 
natives in vain regret the good old times of 
the Dutch, whose language the adults still 
prefer to English. 

A few miles farther down the coast, Cape 
Coast Castle, the capital of the colony, ap- 
pears as picturesque as Elmina, but is kept 
in better repair. The castle contains the 
melancholic tomb of ‘‘L. E. L.,’’ the celebra- 
ted poetess and wife of Governor Maclean, 
who struck a prophetic chord when she wrote 
these sad lines : 


I ever had from earliest youth 
A feeling what my fate would be. 


The population of Elmina is 6,000, that of 
Cape Coast, 5,000, while that of Accra, farther 
down, is 15,000. At this place we find the 
headquarters of the Swiss Basel Mission, 
whose evangelistic, scholastic, literary, com- 
mercial, and industrial departments come the 
nearest to the ideal of a perfectly equipped 
mission to uncivilized people in a fatal cli- 
mate. The Wesleyans, too, have done a noble 
work on this pestiferous coast. Christians- 
burg, almost within sight of Accra, has an 
old Danish fort, the only relic of Scandina- 
vian occupancy in Africa. The natives all 
along this coast belong to the Fanti tribe, 
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whose language has been so ably treated by 
Christaller and his missionary colleagues, 
The timber land is held by the Ashanti tribe, 
with the capital Coomassie, so notorious for 
the wanton sacrifices of human victims at 
the royal funerals, for two unsuccessful Brit- 
ish expeditions, and for the victorious cam- 
paign of Sir Garnet Wolsley in 1874. The 
colony is governed like its western sisters 
and has, including the protectorates, a popu- 
lation of 1,400,000, of whom 100 are Euro- 
peans, and 5,000 children attend the Protes- 
tant mission schools. 

Continuing our eastern course, we stop 
again at Lagos, which is built on the island 
in the lagoon where the waters of the Atlan- 
tic mix with those of the river Ogun. Lagos, 
situated 1,000 miles east of Sierra Leone, is 
the most prosperous port of the Slave Coast, 
and, in fact, of the whole West Coast. Its 
population is about 40,000, and that of its 
dependencies as much again ; 3,000 are immi- 
grants from Sierra Leone, the West Indies 
and Brazil; 9,300 are Christians, 12,000 Mo- 
hammedans, the rest heathens. The schools 
are plentiful and well-attended, the churches 
self-supporting. 

Badagry [ba-dag’ré], west of Lagos, is also 
an important port. Both from the gates 
through which passes the trade between Eng- 
land and the great Yoruba country with its 
populous cities Abbeokuta [ab-be-o-koo’ta], 
Ibadan [é-ba’dan], Ilorin, which can boast of 
populations varying between 60,000 and 
100,000, while the whole nation, including the 
Egba, Sjeeha, Ijebu, Ondo, Ife, Eyo, and 
other tribes numbers upwards of 2,000,000 
souls. This people suffered more than any 
other from the infamous slave-traffic, hence 
the appellation Slave Coast. In the Egba 
district alone, 300 towns were destroyed 
within fifty years, and Abbeokuta owes its 
existence to the gathering for mutual protec- 
tion of the fragments of 150 ruined towns. 
Fierce wars have often to be waged with the 
next neighbor on the western border, the 
terrible King of Dahomey, whose famous 
army of Amazons has lately distinguished 
itself against the French troops. The Yor- 
ubas are an intelligent and enterprising peo- 
ple. Their folklore is most interesting, and 
their language has been well illustrated by 
the American Missionary Bowen and by the 
well-known native Yoruban Adjai Crowther, 
who with Townsend and others, may well 
be called the apostle of his native land. 
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This brings to a close our review of the 
British West African colonies which are 
ruled by governors appointed by the Crown. 
The trade of these colonies with the metrop- 
olis is considerable and steadily growing. 
The principal articles of export along the 
whole coast are palm-oil, palm-kernels, 
ground-nuts, India-rubber, fibers, and some 
gold and cotton. The imports are chiefly 
Manchester cotton goods, rum, powder, lum- 
ber, and tin-ware. The annual value of ex- 
portsis onan average, from Gambia, £118,000, 
Sierra Leone, £340,000, Gold Coast, £400,000, 
Lagos, £500,000. 

We now come to the Niger [ni’jer] River, 
with whose explorations are connected the 
names of Mungo Park, Clapperton, the broth- 
ers Landor, Barth, Rohl fs, the fatal expedition 
of 1841, Dr. Baikie, Samuel Crowther, and in 
recent times Flegel and Joseph Thomson. 
Rising in the Futa Jalon Mountains, but two 
hundred miles from Sierra Leone, the Niger 
seems, at first, to flee from the sea to the 
heart of the Sahara, but, when after a thou- 
sand miles’ course, it has fairly reached the 
desert, it repents and runs another thousand 
miles southeast to pour its waters, soon 
doubled in volume by the accession of the 
Benue, through twenty-two main channels 
into the Gulf of Guinea. From its source 
to its confluence with the Benue, the Niger 
flows through great Mohammedan states, the 
ruling races of which are Mandingo, Fulah, 
and Housa. Cities like Sego, Timbuktu, Say, 
Bussa, Rabba, and Egga adorn its banks, 
while in the angle formed with the Benue 
such cities as Warno, Gando, Yola, Kano, 
Bida, Yakoba and Kebbi have teeming popu- 
lations of from 15,000 to 90,000 souls. The 
latter cities are situated in the empire of So- 
koto, which is the largest, most populous 
and civilized of the whole Sudan. It com- 
prises all the former Housa states with an 
area of 160,000 square miles and a population 
of 4,000,000, to which may be added the feu- 
datory states of Gando, Nupe, and Adamawa 
covering an area of 300,000 square miles oc- 
cupied by 10,000,000 souls, and stretching all 
the way between Yoruba in the southwest 
and Bornu on Lake Tsad in the northeast. 
The army at the command of the Sultan of 
Sokoto numbers 90,000 infantry and 30,000 
cavalry. 

From the confluence of the Benue down to 
the sea the banks of the Niger are held by 
petty heathen chiefs, some of whom, espe- 


cially in the ports of the Delta, have acquired 
considerable wealth by selling the produce of 
their slaves’ work to the British traders es- 
tablished in their borders. While the country 
above the confluence is comparatively high 
and healthy, that below the confluence is low 
and deadly ; and the immense Delta, with its 
hundred minor channels, forms perhaps the 
greatest mangrove jungle in the world. 

These regions have lately been annexed 
by England, or, in correct style, her most 
gracious Majesty has been pleased to take 
them under her protection. This Protector- 
ate embraces the territories between the 
Lagos bouridary, near Benin River, and Rio 
del Rey, north of the German Kamerun, 
with 380 miles of seaboard and inland regions 
whose limits have not yet been determined. 
Administratively these territories have been 
divided into two separate districts, one being 
called the Niger District, the other the Oil 
River District. 

The Niger District has been committed to 
the charge of the Royal Niger Company 
under a Charter of 1886, which gives it all 
the powers of a regular government. The 
Company had been started in 1882 as the 
National African Company with a capital of 
41,000,000. It concluded about three hun- 
dred treaties with all the river states and 
chiefs, and succeeded in practically annulling 
the solemn pledge taken by England at the 
Berlin Conference to keep the Niger open to 
the trade of all nations. Among the states 
recognizing the Company are those of Sokoto 
and Gando. In the beginning of the century 
the Fulahs overpowered the Housa states 
from the Niger to Lake Tsad, and the present 
emperor of Sokoto is a direct descendant of 
Sheikh Dam-Fodié-Othman, the founder, in 
1802, of the Fulah dynasty. Fulah has be- 
come the official language; Housa is still 
the commercial medium, and Nupe prevails 
around the confluence. Sch6én, Koelle, and 
Crowther have worked up these three tongues. 
The dominant religion is Islam; but pagan- 
ism is the popular belief. Native industries, 
particularly cotton-weaving and leather-ware, 
are in a flourishing condition. Under the 
direction of Bishop Crowther native mission- 
aries from the West Coast have organized a 
number of churches on the Niger, but un- 
fortunately much of their work has been re- 
cently upset by the drastic remedies applied 
by the church missionary society to cure 
abuses that had crept into these infant 
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churches. Still, these measures may pro- 
duce the good effect of spurring the educated 
- Christian natives on the whole West Coast 
to unite in founding a strong, independent, 
and liberal-minded African church. Com- 
merce has increased enorinously of late years, 
so that now the value of the produce brought 
down amounts to £200,000,000. Though 
otherwise open to many criticisms the Com- 
pany’s policy regarding the liquor traffic is 
deserving of the highest commendation, and 
the Governor of the Company is not afraid 
to express his belief in the principle, ‘‘ Africa 
for the African and by the African.” 

The Oil Rivers District comprises the trad- 
ing posts and mission-stations at Bonny, 
Brass, and Old Calabar. It has been placed 
under the Crown and the supervision of the 
Consul, but left to the rule of native chiefs, 
because the English government will not put 
a stop to the slavery from which British 
traders are deriving their dividends. The 
exports of the Oil Rivers average £300,000 a 
year. 

Before passing on to Cape Colony, we 
must mention the Island of St. Helena, of 
Napoleonic fame, and Ascension, both of 
which belong to England and are used as 
coaling stations. 

While in all British West Africa a few 
missionaries, traders, and officials, who are 
glad if they manage to live there three years, 
constitute all its white population, British 
South Africa offers an inviting field for the 
permanent abode and healthy development 
of Caucasian immigrants, as the 400,000 
whites of Cape Colony clearly prove. This 
fact makes South Africa incomparably more 
important for England than West Africa, as 
it presents openings for the overflow popula- 
tion of the British Isles. No one should, 
however, understand us to mean that because 
the white race prospers in South Africa, it is 
bound to supersede the native races. These 
need only education successfully to compete 
in all fields with the white race. As in the 
United States and Brazil, the two races will 
have to learn to live side by side with equal 
rights and overlook the superficial difference 
of color. Thus, too, the Dutch and English 
whites will have to forget the differences of 
their European traditions and languages. 

The Cape of Good Hope was originally 
settled by the Dutch and some French Hu- 
guenots under Van Riebeck about 1652. In 
the struggle with the elements, wild beasts, 








and the Hottentot and Negro nations, these 
early settlers developed the stern qualities 
which have made of the Boers the most solid 
and stolid race of the globe. Taken by the 
English in 1796, given up in 1803, the Cape 
was finally occupied by British troops in 
1806. From this occupation dates the phe- 
nomenal development of British South Af. 
rica. North, east, and west the Dutch and 
British have been extending their borders 
until now the Cape Colony has, including the 
Transkeian territories and Walfish Bay, an 
area of 217,895 square miles and a total popu- 
lation of 1,430,000. Cape Town with its sub- 
urbs has grown to be a city of 70,000 inhabit- 
ants, while Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, 
Beaconsfield, and Grahamstown are towns of 
from 8,000 to 30,000 souls. These flourishing 
centers are connected by half a dozen raiiway 
lines. In 1872 the colony obtained a kind of 
home rule called responsible governinent and 
is now ruled by a governor and executive 
council nominated by the Crown, but which 
must submit to the legislative power vested 
in a parliament elected by the well-to-do 
citizens and composed of a legislative coun- 
cil and a house of assembly. By a law 
passed in 1882, orators may use either the 
Dutch or the English language in the Cape 
parliament. The descendants of the Dutch 
founders influence the British immigrants so 
deeply with their love of independence that 
the British will ere long have to yield to the 
‘‘Afrikanders’’ who represent the national 
aspirations of the white natives of South 
Africa almost irrespective of extraction, and 
the United States of South Africa will soon 
pass from theory to reality. England hopes 
to counterbalance this national African ten- 
dency by laying a firm grip on the new and 
vast accessions to her South African empire, 
but she will find that the wind of liberty 
blowing over t1e African prairie will catch 
all the new immigrants from Europe. The 
fact that the buik of the Christian population 
belongs to the [’1tch Reformed and Noncon- 
formist denom :ations is another powerful 
factor for the fal triumph of democratic 
institutions in the young South African 
states. ‘ 

For 1888 the exports of Cape Colony, con- 
sisting of cereals, wine, cattle, wool, skins, 
ostrich feathers, copper, gold, and diamonds, 
amounted to 48,732,000, of which £4,000,000 
were in diamonds alone. 

The same progress and aspirations are 
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noted in Natal, which was separated from 
Cape Colony in 1856 and enjoys a larger meas- 
ure of paternal government than her older 
sister. The capital, Durban, has 7,000 pop- 
ulation. Pietermaritzburg [ pé’ter-m4r’its- 
burg] is but slightly smaller, and the total 
population numbers about half a million, 
36,000 of whom are whites, about the same 
number Indians, and 410,000 are Kaffirs. 
Natal exports sugar, arrowroot, Angora hair, 
wool, gold, etc., to the amount of £1,500,000. 
The governor of Natal also rules over Zulu- 
land which occupies 8,900 square miles north 
of Natal. The population is 50,000 on whom 
a hut tax of fourteen shillings is annually 
levied. The wars of the Zulus, their organ- 
izations, and customs, have been so often de- 
scribed that it is not necessary to dwell on 
them. 

Basutoland [bi-sii’to-land], lying between 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free 
State, has been, since 1884, under the direct 
tule of the Crown, represented by a resident 
commissioner who legislates by proclamation, 
but allows the chiefs allied to the Moshesh 
family to govern the kraals in native fashion, 
The advanced civilization of the Basutos is one 
of the grandest achievements of missionary 
labors in Africa and speaks volumes in favor 
of the efforts of the Parisand other missionary 
societies. Five thousand pupils attend the 
schools, and ploughs, blankets, saddlery, 
clothing, groceries, iron and tin-ware consti- 
tute the imports which amount to £100,000, 
The country is a mountainous and high 
plateau especially adapted for grain growing 
and cattle farming. 

In order to prevent the junction of the Ger- 
mans in Damaraland with the Boers of the 
Transvaal, England annexed in 1884 and 
1885 what is called Bechuanaland [betch-wa’ 
na-land], between Cape Coloryy, the Molopo 
River, the Transvaal, and 22° south latitude, 
an area of 162,000 square miles. Bechuana- 
land is well known as the ;feld of Moffat’s 
and Livingstone’s missionaryfabors. Itisa 
high and healthy plateau ami very fertile in 
many parts outside the Kalahari desert. The 
noble Christian chief Khoma and his Ba-ma- 
inquato are comprised in the Protectorate. 
Mafeking, which is now accessible by rail, is 
the chief emporium, and Fryburg is the seat 

of administration of the country. England 
levies ten shillings on each hut and the 
same on each wife. 

Everybody heard last year and up to the 

TyMay. 
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present of the annexation of Lobengula’s 
kingdom and Mashowaland and the quarrels 
which have ensued with Portugal, of the 
powerful South African Company to whom 
this new empire between Bechuanaland and 
the Zambesi has been intrusted, of the im- 
mense treasures in gold and other minerals 
which the fertile soil of those high and salu- 
brious plateaus keepin store, of the prospects 
of a speedy settlement of the country by Eu- 
ropean immigrants, and ofthe extension of the 
company’s protectorate tothe Barotse whom 
Arnot and Willard have made familiar tothe 
Christian public. 

Nor is there any one so ill-posted as not to 
have read notices of Nyassaland [ne~<is’sa- 
land] over which Great Britain proclaimed a 
protectorate in 1889, that Nyassaland where 
Scotch and English missionaries, led by Liv- 
ingstone, have worked for fifteen years in 
unison with the African Lakes Company, 
where they fought some desperate battles 
with Arab slaves, and where Serpa Pinto 
had his famous fight with the Makololo, 
which brought to a crisis the still unsettled 
Anglo-Portuguese question. The last mails 
have even brought the startling news that 
the South African Company will not hesitate 
to annex thekingdom of Msiri in Garinganze, 
west of Lake Bangweolo, although that 
country has hitherto been assigned to the 
Congo State’s sphere of influence. 

If England was successful in debarring 
Germany from joining hands with the Trans- 
vaal over Bechuanaland, Germany in her 
turn has managed to defeat the longed-for 
union of British South Africa with British 
East Africa on the shores of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

The origin of this British East Africa must 
be sought in the missionary labors of Krapf 
and Rebmann, who opened up the regions to 
the northwest of Zanzibar and revealed to the 
astonished and incredulous world the snow- 
capped mountains, Kilimanjaro [kil-e-man- 
ja-r0’] and Kenia, as well as the existence of 
the great inland lakes. These missionaries 
were soon followed and outstripped by the 
travelers, Burton, Speke, Grant, Von der 
Deeken, and Stanley, whose books drew the 
attention of all Europe to those wonderful 
regions. The presence of the Muscat Arabs 
and of the Banyans of British India at Zan- 
zibar and along the East Coast, and their 
connection with the slave traffic induced the 
political and military intervention of Eng- 
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land. Mombasa and Freretown became for 
the East Coast what Sierra Leone had been 
on the West Coast, a refuge for rescued slaves 
and a nucleus of British influence. The fall 
of Gordon at Khartum and the isolation of 
Emin Pasha to the north of Victoria Nyanza, 
followed by the colonial craze of Germany, 
and the murderof Bishop Hannington by 
Mwanga of Uganda hastened the establish- 
ment of European authorities on the East 
Coast, the suppression of Arab ascendancy, 
and the present great anti-slavery movement. 

It was in 1886 that England signed an agree- 
ment with Germany concerning Zanzibar and 
the East Coast, and in 1888 the British East 
African Company obtained her royal charter 
on oné hand, while a strip of coast was ceded 
to her by the Sultan of Zanzibar on the other 
hand. More concessions have followed and 
now the Company holds Zanzibar itself with 
the immense region comprised between Mom- 

basa, the Juba River, the south end of Abys- 

sinia, Victoria Nyanza, and Albert Nyanza, 

and no limitations toward the Sudan,—a re- 

gion which includes the great Alpine masses 

of Mt. Kenia and Mt. Ruwenzori, half of 
Victoria Nyanza, the whole of Lake Rudolf, 
the countries of the Wa-Chagga and Wa-teita, 
of the war-like Elmoran or Masai, of the 
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VI.—MARS AND THE ASTEROIDS. 


ITHIN the past ten years more has 
been said and written about the 
planet Mars than about any other 

member of the sun’s family of worlds besides 
theearth. The strange discoveries of Signor 
Schiaparelli and others, who have found the 
surface of Mars diversified with a great va- 
riety of forms and colors, many of which are 
evidently permanent features of the planet, 
together with the strong probability that 
Mars may be an inhabitable globe, have com- 
bined to awaken the liveliest interest in this 
‘‘ miniature of the earth,’’ as Mars has been 
called. This interest is likely to deepen dur- 
ing the coming year or two, for in 1892 Mars 
will be in an uscommonly favorable position 
for observation, and every telescope of any 
pretensions on our planet will then be turned 
upon it with the hope and expectation of in- 
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southern Gallas, Uganda, and Emin Pasha’s 
old province. A fully equipped government 
with post-offices, telegraphs, coins, forts, cus- 
toms, andeven a railway has been speedily 
established, and gigantic steps are made each 
day toward the consolidation and the exten- 
sion of the new empire. 

Facing Aden, England holds the coast be 
tween French Tadjura [tad-joo’ra] and Cape 
Guardafui, to which the island of Socotra 
[So-k6’tra] has also been added. Egypt, the 
land of the pyramids and sphynxes, of the 
Pharaohs, Moses, and Joseph, of the Ptolemies 
and the Turkish dynasties, is now virtually 
a British province, and the day is not far 
when a brisk advanceon Berber and Khartum 
will sweep the decaying power of the Mahdi 
from the Upper Nile, and the whole of the 
sacred river be subjected to Victoria’s unpar- 
alleled rule. 

Then England will hold more than half of 
inhabitable Africa, and then, too, we may 
confidently add—the African may hope to see 
his continent, renewed by the Christian power 
from on high, march triumphantly, though 
slowly, tothat state of national independence 
and lawful liberty for which it has been 
groaning and longing through the ages of 
the past. 
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terpreting or confirming previous discoveries, 
and making tresh ones. 

In the order of the planetary orbits Mars 
comes next outside the earth. Its mean dis- 
tance from the sunis 141,500,000 miles. The 
eccentricity of its orbitis large, so that its dis- 
tance from the sun varies to the extent of 
13,000,000 miles. On the average it receives 
considerably less than half as much solar 
light and heat as the earth gets, the propor- 
tion being as the square of 93 to the square of 
141. Under the most favorable circumstances 
it may come within about 35,500,000 miles of 
the earth, but ordinarily its least distance 
from the earth is between 48,000,000 and 49,- 
000,000 miles, and its greatest distance is 
about 248,000,000 miles. Accordingly this 
planet sometimes appears fifty times as 
brightas at others. The diameter of Mars is 
4,200 miles very nearly. Its density is .73, 
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and the force of gravity at its surface com- of snow and ice, resembling the similar phe- 
pared with that at the surface of the earth is nomena that surround the poles of the earth. 
.38 Owing to the unchanging nature ofcon- The observer will also perceive that the gen- 
spicuous markings onits surface, which have eral surface of the planet is broken up 
been observed by astronomers for two cen- into spaces of varying color, the principal 
turies, the period of Mars’ rotation on its axis hues being reddish and greenish. The dark 
is very accurately known. It isa littlelonger or greenish spots are supposed to be the por- 
than the earth’s rotation period, being 24 tions of the planet that are covered with 
hours, 37 minutes, 22.67 seconds. The equa- water. This is, of course, an assumption, but 
tor of Mars is inclined to its orbit at an angle astronomers generally are pretty well agreed 
of 24°50’ which, it will be noticed, is very upon that point. The reddish regions are 
similar to the inclination of the earth, so considered to be the land areas. Pretty 
that Mars’ seasons must undergo about the elaborate maps of Mars have been constructed 
same proportionate alternations as those of from the observations of several astronomers. 
the earth. The variation in the amount of The most remarkable of these maps or charts 
light and heat received on Mars is, however, is that of Signor Schiaparelli, the famous as- 
much greater than in the case of the earth, tronomer of Milan, which is reproduced in 
owing to the greater eccentricity of this orbit. Fig 1. Allthe large seas and continents there 
In fact Mars receives at perihelion nearly one represented are shown onevery map of Mars, 
and a half times as much solar radiation as it although different names have been bestowed 
does at aphelion. This fact must betaken upon them by other observers, but the many 
into account in considering the question of long, narrow streaks, crossing the conti- 
its habitability. The length of Mars’ year, or nents in various directions, intersecting one 
the period of its revolution around tHe sun, anotherin many places, and forming alto- 
is 687 days, or 22% months. gether a complete network over nearly all of 
There is no planet that has yielded so rich the planet except the polar regions, are pe- 
a harvest of observations concerning its su- culiar to Schiaparelli’s chart. They are the 
perficial aspects as Mars. The principal mark- so-called ‘‘canals,’’ the discovery of which a 
ings upon its disk were detected with some few years ago made a genuine sensation in 
of the earliest telescopes. It must not bein- theastronomical world. They really seem to 
ferred from this statement, however, that the be waterways of some description, since their 
markings are easily seen, particularly by color resembles that of the seas, and the in- 
amateur observers. In fact, except when terlacing system which they form is con- 
Mars is atanear point in its orbit, and is nected on all sides with the great water areas 
viewed under favorable atmospheric con- of the planet. 
ditions, its appearance with a telescope of In giving to these singular phenomena the 
moderate size is disappointing to the inex- name ‘‘canals,’’ Schiaparelli did not intend 
perienced eye. The shadowy outlines on its toconvey all that the term might be taken to 
disk seem very indeterminate in form, and imply. He has never entertained the idea 
require careful watching in order to present that they are artificial waterways constructed 
any notable resemblance to the pictures of by the inhabitants of Mars. Their enormous 
the planet that one sees in books of astron- size and extent alone would preclude that 
omy. It is, therefore, greatly to the credit of supposition. Many of them are seventy-five 
the early observers that, with their inferior or eighty miles broad, and they vary in 
telescopes, they were able todiscoversomuch length from two or three hundred to a thou-. 
of the actual appearance of Mars. sand miles or more. Even allowing for the 
The first characteristic that the observer is diminished force of gravity upon Mars, which, 
likely to note in viewing Mars is the redness as we have seen, is less than two-fifths as 
of its light. Some peculiarity of thesurfaceof great as upon the earth, it would appear to 
the planet, or of its atmosphere, must be re- be utterly impossible that such gigantic 
sponsible for this appearance. The whole of work could be constructed even by a race of 
the disk is not red, however. About the fifteen-foot giants such as might dwell upon 
poles of the planet white spots are visible, Mars. 
which, as they wax and wane with the Mar- One ofthe most inexplicable things about 
tial seasons, extending in winter and con- the ‘‘canals’’ is that at certain times, accord- 
tracting in summer, are believed to be areas ing to Schiaparelli, they appear doubled ; that 
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is to say, instead of appearing single as shown 
in the map, every ‘‘canal’’ has a twin run- 
ning along by its side. These duplicates 
sometimes make their first appearance as 
rows of faint spots, or indistinct, shadowy 
markings, which in alittle while coalesce and 
strengthen until they become perfect copies 
of the pre-existing ‘‘canals.’”’ Schiaparelli 
thinks that this phenomenon is connected in 
some way with the Martial seasons. It 
should be said that almost all the knowledge 
we have aboutthe ‘‘canals’’ andtheirchanges 
of aspect is due to Schiaparelli, for although 
a few other observers have been able to de- 
tect a large number of these strange objects 
on Mars, yet no one has seen the phenomenon 
of their doubling except Schiaparelli, and his 
drawings invariably exhibit far more numer- 
ous details than other astronomers have been 
able to perceive. One of the advantages 
which Schiaparelli possesses is the exquisite 
clearness and steadiness of the atmosphere 
in Italy, and another, no doubt, is his pos- 
session of extraordinarily keen eyesight. He 
isa most painstaking observer, and no one 
thinks of accusing him of describing what he 
has not actually seen. 

Mars possesses an atmosphere resembling, 
in some respects at least, that of the earth. 
Dr. Huggins’ spectroscopic observations have 
shown beyond all question that watery vapor 
is one of the constituents of the air of Mars 
as itis of our own atmosphere. Moreover, 
clouds have been seen obscuring large por- 
tions of the surface of Mars and drifting along 
in such a way asto cover in succession dif- 
ferent regions of the planet whose permanent 
features are well known. An astronomer on 
Mars armed with a telescope equal in power 
to some of ours would in like manner behold 
broad areas of the earth concealed at times by 
clouds, for we know that in great storms half 
of a continent or ocean is sometimes wrapped 
in vapor. It is not too much to say that with 
powerful telescopes we can watch the broad 
meteorological * features of the distant globe 
of Mars. 
 *[Me-te-or-o-l8j‘ic-al.] Atmospheric; pertaining to the 
weather ; specially, pertaining to the science of meteorol- 
ogy. Thisisthescience which “treats of the motions and 
phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere ; the scientific study 
of weather and climate, their causes, changes, relations, 
and effects.’’—‘‘Rain, snow, hail, fog, and dew are meteors 
distinguished as aqueous ; the movements of the winds 
constitute the varieties of aérial meteors; luminous me- 
teors are the singular phenomena displayed by the action 


of the aqueous particles diffused through the atmosphere 
upon the rays of light, such as halo, m ‘rage, rainbow, 
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Mars has two little moons which were dis- 
covered in 1877 by Professor Hall with the 
great Washington telescope. These are 
among the smallest bodies belonging to the 
solar system—so small are they in fact that 
the only way in which their actual size can 
be estimated is by observing the amount of 
light that they give. They certainly do not 
exceed ten miles in diameter, and more prob- 
ably their diameter is not greater than five 
or six miles. The inner one is slightly the 
larger of the two. Owing to their minute- 
ness they are insignificant as light-givers to 
Mars, notwithstanding their proximity to the 
planet. They revolve in circular orbits, the 
distance of the inner one, named Phobos, be- 
ing only 1,600 miles from the surface of 
Mars, and that of the outer one, Deimos, 
12,400 miles. Their motions are very swift, 
Deimos completing a revolution around the 
planet in 30 hours and 18 minutes, and Pho- 
bos in 7 hours and 39 minutes. It will be 
observed that the latter actually goes round 
the planet faster than the planet rotates on 
its axis, so that the month as measured by 
the motion of Phobos is shorter than the 
day upon Mars. It follows that Phobos ap- 
pears to the inhabitants of Mars to move 
through the sky from east to west, orina 
direction contrary to the motion of all the 
other heavenly bodies, and that they may 
frequently enjoy the spectacle of their two 
moons meeting and passing one another, go- 
ing in opposite directions ! 


THE ASTEROIDS. 


Between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter re- 
volve the little planets called the asteroids or 
planetoids. The number of asteroids dis- 
covered up to the date of the present writing 
is 306. All have been discovered within this 
century, although as long ago as the time of 
Kepler it was noticed that there was a gap 
between Mars and Jupiter in the regular 
series of the planetary orbits. The first dis- 
covery of an asteroid occurred on the first 
day of the nineteenth century, January 1, 
1801. The name Ceres was given to this new 


etc., and may also include the aurora borealis; and the 
igneous meteors are such phenomena as lightning, aéreo- 
lites, shooting stars, etc. ... In common language the 
term meteor is applied only to those bodies which, as 
globes of fireor as shooting stars, are occasionally seen 
darting through the heavens.” The word is built up from 
the Greek, meteora, meteor, and Jogos, discourse ; meteor 
is compounded from the Greek, meta, beyond, and aeirein, 
to lift up, to suspend, which verb is derived from aer, air. 
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member of the solar system. 
Within the next six years three 
other members of the group, 
named respectively Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta, were discovered. Near- 
ly forty years elapsed before any 
more asteroids were found, but 
in the last quarter of a century 
they have been picked up very 
fast. Nearly all of them are ex- 
ceedingly faint, varying from 
the tenth to the twelfth magni- 
tude, so that they can be seen 
only witha large telescope. The 
four first discovered are the larg- 
est of the group, Vesta, the larg- 
est of all, being perhaps 300 
miles in diameter. Ceres is 
probably about 200 milesin diam- 
eter, and the diameter of Pallas 
and Juno is considerably smaller 
than that of Ceres. Some of the 
smallest of the asteroids proba- 
bly do not exceed Io or 15 miles 
in diameter. In fact it is likely 
that there are some even smaller, 
which have not yet been dis- 
covered, and may never be visi- 
ble from the earth. Astronomers 
think it probable that there is 
an indefinite number of minute 
asteroids. 

The zone of the asteroids is 
very broad, the mean distance of 
the nearest being about 200,000,- 
ooo miles from the sun and that 
of the farthest 400,000,000 miles. 
They are accordingly scattered 
over more than one-half of the 
space separating the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. But their dis- 
tribution is not uniform. If their 
orbits are charted upon the basis 
of their mean distance from the 
sun, it will be found that several 
gaps exist in the zone where no 
asteroids are to be found. These 
gaps are believed to have been 
formed through the influence of 
the attraction of Jupiter, whose 
giant mass must give him a great 
perturbing effect upon the aster- 
oids. The investigations of Pro- 
fessor Kirkwood and others have 
shown that these gaps (the prin- 
cipal ones being represented in 
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Fig. 2 where E is the orbit of the earth, Mthat parts. Professor Young has suggested that 
of Mars, and J that of Jupiter) correspond to aseries of explosions taking place in the 
those distances from the sun where the pe- fragments formed by the first explosion 
riods of revolution of the asteroids that may would account for the observed orbits. The 
once have existed there would be commen- whole theory of an explosion, however, 
surable with Jupiter’s period in sucha way seems to the present writer to rest upon too 
that the asteroids must have comeintocon- great an improbability to be admitted. The 
junction with the giant planet again and theory of Professor Peirce that the asteroids 
again, at or near the same places in their were formed like the other planets from a ring 
paths, and the disturbing effect of Jupiter’s of matter which upon breaking up was pre- 
attraction, being thus accumulated, ended by vented by the perturbative influence of its 
drawing the asteroids into excessively eccen- neighbor Jupiter from collecting into a single 
tric orbits, so that they either plunged into globe, as did the rings from which the plan- 
the sun when it was yet afar more extended ets were formed, is more satisfactory. 
body than itis at present, or were turned Some very curious and interesting conse- 
into paths more resembling the orbits of quences flow from the minuteness of these 
comets. Professor Kirkwood has even sug- little worlds if we choose to amuse ourselves 
gested that some of the known cometsof with thesupposition that they might bear in- 
short period may originally have been aster- habitants. Let us take for instance an as- 
oids. The points where the principal gaps teroid having a diameter of ten miles. Sup- 
occur are at those distances from the sun pose for the sake of simplicity that its density 
where the asteroids would have periodsequal is the same as that of the earth. Then its 
to one-half, one-third, two-fifths, three-fifths surface attraction will be to that of the earth 
of Jupiter’s period, and soon. Take forin- in the same ratio as their diameters, or as 10 
stance the case where the asteroid would re- to 8,000, or 1 to 800. A person who weighs 
volve around the sun in just one-half ofthe 150 pounds on the earth would weigh only 3 
time of Jupiter’s revolution. This would oc- ounces onthe asteroid. A stone thrown with 
cur at a mean distance of about 304,000,000 a velocity of 50 feet in a second would pass 
miles from the sun. Once in every revolu- out into space never to return. An inhabit- 
tion of Jupiter the asteroid and the great ant of such a globe possessing the same pro- 
planet would be in conjunction at the same portional activity as one dwelling upon the 
place. The disturbing attraction of Jupiter earth could attain a height of three-quarters 
would accordingly be very effective in sucha of a mile without inconvenience so far as the 
case, and as a matter of fact it isjust at this weight of his own body and limbs was con- 
point that we find the most remarkable gap cerned! 
in the asteroid zone. It is an interesting question whether there 
It is a matter of doubt whether the aster- may not be other asteroidal systems under 
oids possess any atmospheres. Some ob- the sun’s control besides that which exists 
servations have seemed to indicate that their between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. All 
atmospheres may be of considerable extent, the probabilities seem to favor the view that 
but the probabilities are strongly against there are such other systems, exceeding in 
such being the fact. Certain anomalous ap- extent, it may be, theone that is known to 
pearances of spme members of the group us, but situated so far from the earth that 
have led tothe suggestion that their form their minute members are invisible to our 
may not be spheroidal but irregular, andthis most powerful telescopes. It is not impossi- 
recalls the old theory put forth at the timeof ble that astronomical photography, which 
the discovery of the first asteroids, that they has enabled us in several ways to penetrate 
are fragments of an exploded planet. Inits into the secrets of space far beyond the 
original form this theory has been aban- scope of mere vision, may yet reveal the 
doned, because the orbits of all the asteroids existence of hitherto unknown members of 
cannot be reconciled with the form that the the solar system, just as it has revealed stars 
asteroidal system should have if it hadarisen and nebule too faint to impress our sense of 
from the burstingof a single globeintomany sight. 
End of Required Reading for May. 





POESIE. 


BY O. F. EMERSON. 


T= breath of morn, the glitter of the dew, 
The play of color in the sky, first seen 

When in the east the glimmer and the sheen 
O’er the black robe of night the stars pursue, 
Before the rising day-god peeps anew 

In triumph,—these alone are not, I ween, 

Thy only charms, the love of which, O Queen 
Of Beauty, does thy votaries imbue. 


But thou dost give withal the seeing eye 
That looks beneath the outward show of things ; 
The quicker sense for truth that shall outlast ; 
The mind that grasps the future and the past. 
And from the hidden hoard of wisdom brings 
The hope, the trust, the faith that in them lie. 


THE CARNIVAL AT NICE. 


BY FANNIE C. W. BARBOUR. 


and festivity. Everybody is doing 

his very best to cram as much fun as 
possible into this last week, before Lent 
settles down with its sad forty days of fast- 
ing. The name of this féte is derived from 
carne vale, the good-by to flesh, on the eve of 
the austerities of the Lenten season. 

It is probably a survival of the ancient fes- 
tivities of the Romans, and certainly shows 
no signs of waning in this city, where one 
can see, once a year, the finest carnival in 
the world. There is none to equal it. Even 
that of Rome has degenerated so that it is 
now only a weak echo of its former glory ; 
while that of Nice seems to grow every year 
more resplendent, and each committee vies 
with the former one, to outdo all previous 
effort. 

The place is at its very best just now, and 
is filled to overflowing with strangers from 
all parts of the world. In the Place Massena, 
on the Promenade, and in the Winter Garden 
one elbows with representatives of all nation- 
alities. The Russians are plentiful, owing 
to their earnest desire for three blessings : 
escape from the abominable winter climate of 
their country ; distance from the severities of 
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their autocratic government ; and proximity 
to that Mecca of al] Russians, the gam- 
ing tables of Monte Carlo. The English and 
Americans are here in colonies (let us hope 
for other reasons). Germans, Italians, Span- 
iards, and Algerians congregate everywhere, 
and Nice is now reaping her yearly harvest 
of gold, from the strangers within her gates. 
The residents are in good humor, for every 
hotel and fension is filled to its very roof. 
Even the north rooms are occupied, which 
are never in demand at any other time; for 
visitors to the Riviéra rightly insist upon 
having their apartments en plein midi, with 
a full allowance of that greatest attraction in 
all winter resorts—the sunshine. 

It is wonderful with what a zest the people 
take part in this féte, year after year; some 
of them going toconsiderable expense for 
very elaborate costumes in which they com- 
pete for prizes, while others show expensive 
comic combinations, and the committee 
spend large sums (all raised by subscription) 
for the illuminations, fire-works, etc. The 
amount expended often reaches the sum of 
sixty or seventy thousand dollars. 

From rich and poor, from old and young, 
Nicois, Parisian, and étvanger, the one cry is 
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“Carnival! Carnival!’ To see the gay 
companies of masqueraders in the streets, 
dancing, leaping, shouting, and teasing each 
other; encountering other parties and ex- 
changing salutes and kisses; scoffing and 
mocking, one would really think the popula- 
tion had gone mad, But it has always been 
considered the right of the people of these 
southern lands to indulge in buffoonery at 
this time, and as the very spirit of jollity is 
abroad, it becomes infectious, and one can- 
not help joining with right good-will. 

Nice has been blessed with beautiful 
weather, and has lately enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted succession of perfect days, with the 
most brilliant sunshine from early morning 
toevening. The skies have been cloudless. 
As one notes their deep cerulean hues, which 
blend so harmoniously with the colors of the 
Mediterranean, from whose shore one can 
catch distant vistas of Antibes, Cannes, and 
Beaulieu, with the rugged Esterels and the 
bold Alpes-Maritimes inthe background, one 
cannot but acknow‘edge that this place fully 
deserves its musical Italian name of Nizza 
la Bella. 

The fétes commence with the races, which 
take place three weeks before the carnival on 
the Course de la Var, just outside the town, 


and which attract from fifty to sixty thou- 


sand visitors. As Isat on my balcony over- 
looking the Promenade des Anglais, the 
sound of the tinkling of many bells reached 
my ear, and, looking down, it seemed as if 
the whole town were coursing past ex voiture 
to the races, which are the first feature of all 
the gaieties to come; the forerunner, as it 
were, of the carnival itself. Below me 
passed in quick succession conveyances of all 
sorts, from the one-horse hack to the fine 
landau of the wealthy resident, who was out 
for the afternoon ¢n famille. The high break 
with its gay party,of ladies in elegant cos- 
tumes, and the silent tricycle passed swiftly 
side by side. Now came a market-wagon 
carrying three peasants on the only seat, 
seeming strangely out of place amid these 
representatives from the upper crust of so- 
ciety. But its humble occupants were in for 
a good time, and what cared they for con- 
trasts ! 

Then the return, in a wild, disorderly rush 
of vehicles, with a picturesque mé/ée of four- 
in-hands, landaus, tallyhos, and victorias, 
in which were to be seen all the leaders of 
the upper circles of Nice society, and the best 
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known of the aristocracy. The charming 
costumes of fashionable women added their 
various hues to the picture, and when we no- 
ticed the crowd of pedestrians and rows of 
spectators it really reminded us of a return 
from the ‘‘ Derby.”’ 

And now the city is one mass of bunting 
and banners. Balconies are gaily decorated 
and windows on the route are trimmed and 
inclosed with bright colored sateen, to repre- 
sent private boxes. The windows and balco- 
nies are rented at high prices, and the owners 
are reaping a harvest. But this is not only 
a féte for the rich; the poor also may join, 


as inferior seats can be had at much cheaper 


rates, and there is standing-room for all 
along the route. In fact a man can see the 
whole show at any price, ranging from half 
a dollar (the cost of a paper muslin domino, 
without which one cannot enter the deg/i- 
ones) up to two hundred dollars, for which 
one could procure reserved balconies, win 

dows for the Battle of Confetti, boxes at the 
three masked balls, tickets to the grand 
mammoth concert, and seats in the tribunes 
with a carriage for the Battle of Flowers in- 
cluded. This gives a wide range for all 
classes and conditions of men. 

The arrival of His Majesty King Carnival 
XIX. in the evening was attended with great 
éclat. Preceded and surrounded by his nu- 
merous escort, he made his entrée by lighted 
train, and his route down the main avenue 
was brilliantly illuminated and crowded to 
the curb. The sight was quite imposing. 
First came a band of seventy-five musicians 
from Vichy; for these guests the committee 
had prepared a most remarkable conveyance. 
They were all dressed in white clown cos- 
tumes, and were seated in an immense violin 
which, with its upper side removed, was. 
tilted in aslanting position on a massive 
platform drawn by twelve horses, and sup- 
ported on huge volumes of bound music. 
Next came an escort of fifty punchinellos in 
red and white satin costumes, riding their 
prancing steeds ; and then came the king’s 
servitors. First, twelve cooks with white 
caps and aprons; then his larder of provis- 
ions—two enormous lobsters on horseback, 
an immense hard-boiled egg, a boar’s head, 
cabbage, melon, and on a dish a roast pheas- 
ant surrounded by chestnuts. Each of the 
above covered the head and body of a man 
who rode the horse. 

Then the king came slowly down the ave- 
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nue, anda ‘jolly old soul was he.’’ Seated 
astride a gigantic wine cask, head and 
shoulders above the second story windows, 
he held in his hand a glass brimming over 
with champagne, which he gracefully raised 
to his lips, and turning a beaming face from 
side to side, drank to the health of his ad- 
mirers and subjects. So natural was the ex- 
pression of kindly conviviality in his eyes 
which beamed upon us, that we felt inclined 
to raise the hat and return his salute with 
cheers. He was followed by another com- 
pany of cavaliers representing the bottles 
from his wine cellar. There were the straw- 
covered chianti bottle, the gold-sealed cham- 
pagne, and the more ordinary vin du pays. 
Another band brought up the rear, and red 
Bengal lights shed their brilliant radiance 
over all things, while bells rang out upon the 
air, and colored lanterns swung to and fro in 
the breeze. 

King Carnival is escorted to the open 
square of the Place Massena, where he takes 
his place under a canopy, monarch of all he 
surveys. Here from day to day the different 
groups and processions pass in review before 
him, until the last evening of the fétes, when 
he is to be burned in effigy with a grand dis- 
play of fire-works. He sits astride his wine- 
cask, calmly overlooking all this folly, but 
he must be sad at heart, for he bears hidden 
beneath this gay mask a terrible secret. 
Stowed away within him isa tub of petro- 
leum, with which he is to be exploded when 
the festivities are over. 

The second day there was a procession 
both afternoon and evening, of the grand 
cars, analcades, and masquerades. The car 
of ‘‘The Press’’ was a marvelous contrivance 
fifty feet in height, rolling on wheels and 
drawn by a dozen coal-black horses. A ma- 
jestic figure of the inventor of printing stood 
upon it, before an enormous printing-press, 
working off copies of the leading French jour- 
nals,—Figaro, Gil Blas, Gaulois, Le Temps, 
while below him were about thirty represen- 
tatives of all the newspapers, in fancy cus- 
tumes, distributing copies among the crowds. 

Another chariot was called ‘‘ Night and 
Day,’’ with a rising and setting sun going up 
and down in the center, surrounded by dan- 
cing individuals whose heads were smaller 
suns and stars. The whole front of the car 
was ofa bright yellow hue, while the back was 
night covered with pale silver blue stars. 
‘There was a most suggestive chariot named 
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“‘The Devil’s Kitchen.”” His satanic majesty 
in colossal proportions, held a poor mortal 
dangling over a seething caldron, from which 
the flames darted forth, while the lower re- 
gions of the car were enclosed behind iron 
bars. There we could see by a glaring Ben- 
gal light, innumerable scarlet demons dan- 
cing around the trembling morsels of human- 
ity, while they roasted or fried the latter, as 
their fancy dictated. Thiscar was altogether 
too French to suit the taste of the average 
visiting spectator, but seemed to invoke im- 
mense amusement among the Nicois. 

Then there were the groups, of twenty or 
of twelve, all competing for prizes. The 
most effective of these Was named ‘ Queen 
Marguerite and the Butterflies.’ This con- 
sisted of ten couples on horseback, the daisies 
dressed with tights and short skirts of yellow 
tulle with white petals hanging from the 
waist; yellow caps with white petals and 
stems upturned, and daisy parasols. By the 
side of each was a rider with large, gauzy 
butterfly wings, butterfly umbrellas, and the 
long, striped body of the insect. Another 
group was of twelve life-sized ostriches rid- 
den by jockeys. ‘‘The Dancing Bears’’ had 
each a ring through his nose, and a depend- 
ant string by which a faithful guardian con- 
ducted him through the intricacies of the 
mazy whir!. 

The single masqueraders included every 
contrivance one could possibly conjure up, 
from the ridiculous to the beautiful. One 
most effective costume was that of a Russian 
bride in pure white, with a very elaborate 
head-dress. There were monkeys, dogs, cats 
chasing live birds, a man dancing witha 
manikin, a take-off on the invalid English- 
man wheeled about in a chair, etc. 

Next came a torchlight procession, rather 
a tame affair in comparison with what we can 
do at home, and yesterday the first ‘‘ Battle 
of Flowers.’’ No pen can adequately describe 
the beauty of this scene. Imaginea splen- 
did avenue eighty-five feet wide, running 
close by the sea for a distance of two miles ; 
lined each side with spreading palms and 
broad walks; washed on one hand by the 
waves of the deep blue sea, while on the other 
side is.a succession of elegant villas and 
gardens filled with roses and exotics in full 
bloom. Itis in itself an enchanting spot. 
Then picture this avenue at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, with the brilliance of the ra- 
diant sunshine upon it ; on each side innu- 
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merable stands filled with enthusiastic specta- 
tors, whose hands and baskets are brimming 
over with flowers. 

The cannon gave forth the signal, and im- 
mediately the carriages commenced to arrive. 
They were decorated with most tasteful com- 
binations. One had solid masses of yellow 
mimosa and scarlet tulips ; another was cov- 
ered with yellow jonquils and lavender hya- 
cinths ; another with white lilacs and deep 
pink roses. One carriage was simply em- 
bedded in Parma violets, the lanterns, whip, 
horses, coachman, and footman all trimmed 
to match, and the costumes of the ladies in 
corresponding tints. All were loaded with 
bouquets of roses, anemones, cyclamen, 
jonquils, tube-roses, and orange-blossoms to 
throw, and soon the battle waged fiercely. The 
whole Promenade des Anglais was a tossing 
sea of flowers, and the very air was fragrant 
with the delicious odor. Various orchestras 
discoursed sweet music along the line. 
Friend responded to friend and a broad- 
side of perfumed projectiles was thrown from 
floral citadel to picturesque bower, until 
one was literally covered and smothered in 
flowers. 

To-day the ‘‘ Battle of Confetti’? came off 
in the old town of Nice. This is a féte for the 


people, but it isa sight which none should 


miss. Fully one hundred and fifty thousand 
people masked and disguised in varj-colored 
dominos, took part in the fun. From two 
to five o’clock there was a desperate tussle. 
Each participant wore a close mask of fine 
wire, and was provided with a bag of confetti 
and a small tin shovel with which he deluged 
all whom he met, and woe be to those who 
were not protected from the penetrating stuff. 
When the battle was over the crowd marched 
‘up to their ankles in confetti in the principal 
streets. There have been fire-works at the 
close of every féte-day, and this afternoon and 
evening there was a hermesse, or bazar, at the 
Casino under the auspices of the leading 
ladiesin Nice, both resident and of the for- 
eigncolonies. The proceeds are for the poor of 
Nice, sothat while the rich are giving up their 
time to gaiety and diversion, their less for- 
tunate fellow-creatures are not forgotten. 

At Mi-caréme in March, there were other 
festivities. Another ‘‘ Battle of Flowers,’’ 
a ‘“‘Grand Rédoute,’”’ and a “‘ Venetian Féte”’ 
at night on the sea, were among the attrac- 
tions promised. 

And now that we have taken up so much 
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space with the carnival, let us devote a few 
words to the city itself, as a winter resort, 
either for health or for pleasure. For those 
who seek a mild climate, where could a more 
charming spot be found? Lying on the 
shores of that most beautiful of all seas, 
kissed Ly its waves and fanned by gentle 
breezes, its gardens treasure-troves of Ori- 
ental verdure, it is a veritable land of the 
sun. Here the frail invalid may come and 
bask in the sunshine the winter long. The 
Promenade des Anglais, along its coast of 
azure blue and from its awning-shaded bal- 
conies, sees every day a battalion of frail 
humanity who have come farin search of 
health, who sit and drink in all this with sat- 
isfaction. Eventhroughthis severe season, 
the worst known elsewhere for many years, 
all that we have experienced to complain of 
is an unusual number of cloudy days, and 
some cold ones, but with very little rain, and 
not a flake of snow the winter long. 

And for pleasure-seekers, this is a city of 
delight. Gaiety holds a never-ending sway, 
and from the moment that winter sets in, 
brilliant balls, fashionable soirées, receptions, 
and dances follow each other in quick suc- 
cession. There is always the Winter Garden 
with two attractive concerts every afternoon, 
and one every evening ; and the new Casino 
just opened, with a magnificent terrace over- 
hanging the sea, where a fine orchestra plays 
daily. 

The drives about Nice are charming. A 
tallyho coach runs daily between here 
and Cannes, a distance of twenty miles. 
A public break leaves every morning for 
Monte Carlo, driving along by the sea, re- 
turning inthe afternoon. There isthe Upper 
Corniche road, between Nice and Mentone, a 
drive of twenty miles each way, not excelled 
in Europe for the grandeur of its scenery and 
its picturesque surroundings. 

So the attractions seem to multiply on 
every hand, but nothing draws better than 
the yearly fétes, which are witnessed by so 
many thousands every spring. Perhaps by 
the Nicois, who are used to this sort of thing 
year after year, this jolly old king may soon 
be forgotten. With them it is, Ze voz est mort; 
vive le roi! But for the visitor who sees all 
this merry-making for the first time the im- 
pression will be of longer duration. Not soon 
can we forget all the beautiful scenes and gay 
effects, the joys and pleasures of the reign of 
King Carnival XIX. at Nice. 





JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


OHN JACOB ASTOR was born in Wal- 
dorf in the duchy of Baden—a little 
Rhenish village near Heidelberg. His 
birthday was July 17, 1763, and he was 

the youngest of four sons born to a poor 
butcher by a woman who seems to have been 
a typical German wife; typical, that is to 
say, in being provident, industrious, and 
self-respecting—three merits which the butch- 
er seems not to have possessed. He liked the 
tavern better than his shop and leisure better 
than business. The boys grew up as Protes- 
tants although the ruler of the principality 
was a Roman Catholic and only to those of 
his faith was political preferment given. It 
is said that not one of the butcher’s sons in- 
herited his weaknesses. As they grew toward 
man’s estate they left the paternal roof-tree 
and sought fortune of the world at large. The 
eldest went to London to become an ap- 
prentice to an uncle who was of the firm of 
Astor and Broadwood, then makers of flutes, 


violins, and pianos, and now the greatest 
English piano-making establishment under 
the descendants of the Broadwood of that 


earlier day. The next son went to New 
York to follow there the calling learned of 
his father. The third became the steward of 
a nobleman’s estate and little John Jacob 
stayed on in the village, a boy at school. He 
passed the age at which boys who stay at 
home in Germany were then apprenticed but 
he began to learn no trade because his father 
could not afford to purchase the privilege. 
Our Revolutionary War was attracting the 
attention of all Europe when at sixteen or 
seventeen years of age the boy determined to 
make his way hither. He managed to raise 
two dollars with which to begin the journey, 
but he says of himself that he added to his 
capital three excellent resolutions : to remain 
honest and industrious go long as he should 
live and never to gamble. By getting employ- 
ment on a raft of timber that was being 
rowed down the Rhine to the seacoast he 
made the journey in two weeks and earned 
about ten dollars or sufficient to procure him 
a steerage passage from Holland to London. 
In going first to London he thus early ex- 
hibited the trait which was one of his chief 


characteristics and one of the main secrets of 
his subsequent success. He went there in 
order to learn the English language and to 
find out at the same time all that he could 
about America. It was always afterward the 
tule of his life, as nearly as possible to 
master all the knowledge obtainable about 
whatever concerned or hinged upon his oper- 
ations. He had expected to find English 
very difficult to acquire—and, indeed. we 
know that it proved more than he could ever 
perfectly manage—but he was surprised at 
the facility with which he was able to make 
himself understood and to comprehend what. 
he heard and read within a few weeks after he 
landed in London. Until the day of his death 
he retained a slight brogue and wrote our 
language falteringly. In London he pro- 
cured work in the Astor and Broadwood fac 

tory but at such small wages that it was only 
after two years of the most careful husband- 
ing of his income that he found himself pos- 
sessed of seventy-five dollars and a new suit 
of clothing. This was sufficient for his pur- 
pose. 

He was twenty years of age and the year 
was 1783. American independence had been 
established by treaty and the offer of civil 
and religious liberty began to exert its tempt- 
ing influence upon the masses in Europe. 
He determined to wait no longer. Spending 
twenty-five dollars in the purchase of a few 
flutes, twenty-five dollars in obtaining a pas- 
sage ticket, and with the remaining twenty- 
five dollars in his pocket he started on the 
voyage that brought him to Baltimore. On 
the ship he met a man who was a speculator 
in a very small way in furs and who told Mr. 
Astor what profits lay in the business. Better 
than that, he imparted to him many of the 
chief secrets of the business, telling him 
where and how to buy peltries, how to cure 
and handle and protect them and much else 
of a like nature. His principal biographer 
dismisses what follows with the simple as- 
sertion that Astor bought shrewdly of what 
furs he saw offered by persons on the wharves. 
and in the markets and then went to London 
and sold them to great advantage. There is 
reason to believe that the most interesting 
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period of his life is thus too hastily reported, 
for afterward there were found many citizens 
who remembered having seen Mr. Astor 
trudging about the city and its neighborhood 
exchanging cakes and toys with Indians and 
others for what furs they offered or could 

t. 
“ is most likely true, as many said, that 
he went directly to his brother Henry, the 
butcher, on his arrival in New York and 
thence removed to the house of Alexander 
Bowne, a fur-seller, with whom he was hap- 
pily able to get prompt employment at one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year and 
board. The man who came to America by 
way of London so as to learn English while 
earning the passage money and whose favor- 
ite axiom always was that ‘“‘ Knowledge is 
power ’’ is not likely to have exchanged his 
seven flutes and scanty pocket-money for a 
headlong plunge into a business of which all 
he knew was what a fellow passenger told 
him aboard ship. 

Thelonger account is the niore likely story. 
He was first employed at beating furs to keep 
the moths out of them but in doing this he 
familiarized himself with the varying grades 
and kinds and showed such a keen interest 
in his work that in a short time there was no 
part of the business with which he was not 
intrusted. Had any of my readers known 
him and his brother Henry, the butcher, at 
this time, it is a question whether they would 
not have predicted the greater success for the 
butcher. He wasa remarkable character. He 
conceived the idea of intercepting the drov- 
ers who were on their way to town with 
cattle and buying of them beyond the town. 
After that he sold his purchases to his fellow 
butchers at a good profit. His wife, a pretty 
woman upon whom he showered ornaments, 
was a character in the city, of whom Henry 
said, ‘‘She vas der flower of der Bowery.”’ 
Long afterward, when he was quite well-to- 
do, John Jacob annoyed him by borrowing of 
him, outright or on notes, and Henry offered 
to give him one hundred dollars if he would 
promise never thereafter under any circum- 
stances to come to him for acent. John Jacob 
needed more, but a gift of such a sum was 
not to be despised and so he took the money 
and closed the bargain. As he was a man of 
his word he needed confidence thus to sever 
all chance of help from his brother, but he 
probably had as much faith in himself as any 
man who ever lived. It was while he was 
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still a humble dealer that, upon seeing some 
majestic residences under construction on 
lower Broadway, he remarked, ‘‘One day, 
I'll build a greater house than any of these, 
and on this very street.’’ The Astor House 
was the fulfillment of that promise. 

But to return to his earlier struggles: he 
remained in Bowne’s employ three years and 
in 1786 leased a back room and shed and 
back yard in William Street wherewith to es- 
tablish himself in the fur business. Then it 
was that he peddled cakes and toys for furs 
and trudged about with a pack on his back. 
He had no false pride. He was willing to 
perform any honest labor. He walked all 
over New York State as a trader with the 
hunters and Indians and no man knew the 
commonwealth so well as he. It is said 
that he pointed out on the map the places 
where great cities would some day grow and 
at which they afterward were developed. He 
took a partner and a wife. His helpmeet had 
fine social connections but she worked at his 
business with him as he never could have 
gotten any one to do for wages. He said of 
her that she was the shrewdest judge of furs 
in the business, so that the three hundred 
dollars she brought to him as a bride, con- 
siderable as the sum must have seemed then, 
was unworthy of consideration as compared 
with her industry and skill. Thus other 
years passed and at last he went to London 
and began to increase the scale of his opera- 
tions toward that scope which he, more than 
any other man of his day, was fitted to grasp 
and direct. He sold a collection of selected 
furs at a high profit and established prime 
connections in London. He undertook to 
represent his brother’s musical instrument 
house in New York and he recognized in the 
manager of the East India Company a fellow- 
countryman who was so pleased with him 
that he gave Mr. Astor a permit for a vessel 
to trade in the waters and ports controlled by 
that vast corporation. He also gave hima 
list of the prices of goods in the Indies. 

This was the turning-point in the trader’s 
career. He steadily increased the scope of his 
speculations. He began to buy furs in Mont- 
real for the London market ; and afterward, - 
when Canada was allowed to trade with us, 
he bought in Montreal for the markets of 
London and of this country and China. He 
loaned his East India permit to a shipping- 
house for half the profits of a voyage and 
made a moderate fortune by that one venture. 
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But, though he waxed rich, he still kept a 
little store behind a little sign announcing 
‘Pianos and Furs,’’ and for many years he 
lived in the same building. He delighted in 
concealing his success from his fellow-towns- 
men. Even when he took a dwelling sepa- 
rate from his store it was a modest one, 
plainly appointed. He dressed plainly, had 
no vices and never developed costly tastes. 
He accumulated few books even when he be- 
gan to take life leisurely; he collected no 
paintings; he had no use for mere ornaments 
orcurios. As a millionaire, a pipe, a glass 
of beer, an early dinner, and an afternoon be- 
hind a road horse gave him his greatest 
pleasures. He was especially fond of theat- 
rical performances. 

Iam not going to tell anew the story of 
his greatest ventures, recounted in so fascin- 
ating a form by Washington Irving. They 
were of national scope and offered vast bene- 
fit to the country. In 1809, at forty-six years 
of age, Mr. Astor was able to offer to risk 
millions in a scheme for giving American 
control to all the fur-trading on our northern 
and western border, to establish a settlement 
on the Pacific Coast and to maintain a chain 
of posts and an overland route by what 
might be called the trail of Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke. Every thing went against him; 
his men, his rivals, the savages, his govern- 
ment, which proclaimed war on England— 
the very fates seemed bent upon his undoing. 
The spectacle he presented, as he sent ship 
after ship and heard from only one, which 
was scuttled and burned, was more than he- 
roic. And when he heard of that first of the 
series of misfortunes, he went to the theater 
and said to some one, ‘‘ Would you have me 
cry?’’ He was to the end just so masterful 
and buoyant. The War of 1812 extinguished 
his last hope and chance of succeeding with 
his scheme. He afterward said of that war 
that it prevented his becoming the richest 
man in the world. This revealed two facts: 
first, that the scope of that life-work which 
every great adventurer must plan before- 
hand, was seriously abridged while he was 
yet a middle-aged man, and, second, that 
he regarded himself, earlier than the world 
did, as a man of wonderful resource and 
capability. 

What he did for New York is of more in- 
terest here. Heshowed faith in it as no man 
had done before. Instead of merely invest- 
ing his earnings in its building plots and 


houses as other men did, he bought Iand be- 
yond it. He discounted its future and traded 
upon what he saw that it was certain to be- 
come. The city did not extend to Canal 
Street (now well down town) when he began: 
to become a great landholder, and yet the 
bulk of his purchases was in farms and lots. 
either far north of the uppermost streets or 
on the east and west sides where the settle- 
ment was thin and seemed little likely to 
widen. In selling a plot in Wall Street he 
was led to betray his purpose. The purchaser 
remarked, after the transaction was closed, 
“I give $8,000 for this but I know it will one 
day be worth $12,000." Mr. Astor admitted 
that to be the probability. ‘‘But,’’ said he, 
“‘with this $8,000 I will buy eighty lots. 
above Canal Street and when your lot down 
here is worth $12,000 my up-town lots will 
be worth $80,000." The consequences to 
New York of a faith so strong as_that, and 
exhibited by the shrewdest business man in 
America, cannot be estimated. Other citi- 
zens were encouraged to follow his example, 
others were emboldened to embark in other 
ventures dependent on the city’s growth, 
capital from Europe sought investment in 
New York land and enterprises, and capital- 
ists from all over the Union were attracted to 
the town. A new era was thus established, 
an era of great confidence and greater opera- 
tions in affairs, an era in which New York 
began to take on its metropolitan aspect 
and to exert that influence abroad which has 
strengthened with every subsequent year. It 
is impossible to date this period precisely, 
but it is safest to set it at 1825, when Mr. 
Astor was sixty-two years old, a many- 
millionaire, and had attracted the widest in- 
terest in his ventures and successes. 

He not only bought land but he erected 
dwellings upon it, and thus benefited the 
public as no other man had done up to that 
time, even while enriching himself. He did 
what he need not have done, and others had 
not done, in building his houses well, fitting 
them with the “‘improvements”’ of the pe- 
riod, maintaining them in good condition 
and yet demanding only a fair profit in the 
rentals of them. The city was growing rap- 
idly and there would have been a temptation 
to extort far higher rents for inferior dwell- 
ings, but the great landlord’s course con- 
trolled the situation and it was admitted that 
the attractiveness and growth of the town 
were thereby greatly enhanced. It is espe- 
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cially pleasant to be able to record this, be- 
cause the mass of reminiscence goes to show 
that John Jacob Astor was a very close man 
with his money, very close indeed. 

Yet before his death he took counsel of 
Washington Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
and Dr. J. G. Cogswell, how he could ‘‘ ren- 
dera public benefit to New York,’’ and the 
result was a gift of the Astor Library, for 
which he bequeathed $400,000. It was opened 
in 1854, six years after Mr. Astor’s death. 
There is no need to describe it here. It has 
been for more than the life-time of a genera- 
tion the joy and, in part, the dependence of 
men of letters both famous and humble; it 
has been one of the distinguishing trophies 
and embellishments of the metropolis, it has 
grown with the benefactions of the descend- 
ants of the founder until its endowment is 
three times what was originally bequeathed 
for it. Better than all, it has spurred to the 
making of similar gifts other wealthy citi- 
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zens who have envied Mr. Astor the glorious” 
satisfaction of an unselfish performance and 

of the homage of posterity, so that it is not 

easy to say how many of the other useful 

memorials that New York boasts are trace- 

able to his example. ; 

I have not sought to credit Mr. Astor with 
more than he deserves, but have selected him 
as the foremost man in that period which 
was the turning-time in New York’s his- 
tory—the period at which it began to assume 
a metropolitan character. The blaze of the 
crowning work of DeWitt Clinton’s career, 
the luster of Peter Cooper’s philanthropy, 
the unconscious public service the ignoble 
Tweed performed while royally embellishing 
the city with one hand though he robbed its 
treasury with the other,—these works, and 
others besides them, have no more been over- 
looked in the consideration of this subject 
than they have been paled by Mr. Astor’s 
contributions to the city’s greatness. 
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BY JUDGE WILLIAM W. CARRUTH, 


Tis curious to notice that with the ad- 

| vance in civilization there has disap- 

peared almost entirely from society a 

formerly well-known character of whom very 

many unpleasant things have been properly 
enough said—the miser. 

The miser was a person who hoarded 
money, so that neither he nor the commu- 
nity derived any benefit from it. He locked 
up gold and silver, the actual circulating 
medium of society, in iron chests or deep 
vaults, thereby depriving people of its use 
while it made no gain to him. One miser in 
asmall agricultural community held every- 
body at his mercy ; and according to popular 
traditions, misers were tyrants of the worst 
type who, in the old stories, were usually 
happily disposed of by being accidentally 
locked into their money vaults, where they 
perished of starvation in the midst of their 
gold. In fact so justly detested has been the 
character of the miser that more than one 
young man has been induced to abandona 
perfectly proper system of saving and thrift 
because he feared he might draw upon himself 
that opprobrious epithet, which however has 





lost most of its real meaning, as a moment’s 
reflection will show. 

For the thrifty and self-denying who save 
to-day, do not hoard their money in iron 
chests ; they put it at the service of the com- 
munity, and it goes out to do good to their 
fellow-men. Those great capitalists, the fame 
of whose wealth has filled the land, are in 
fact but trustees for society and furnish the 
railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones by which the poorest laborer ina 
northern city can have meat and bread, 
clothing, light and shelter, newspapers and 
books at a price less than his forefathers paid 
for a far inferior quality of similar things. 

It is the invested wealth of the country 
which provides these things, and society has 
become so organized that he who saves ever 
so humble a sum is furnished with means to 
invest it and thereby not only increase his 
own store, but become of especial benefit to 
the whole community. 

In discussing this matter of investment we 
must define the word as representing money 
so disposed as to be secure and earn some re- 
turn to its owner. We shall make no at- 
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tempt to speak of the use of money in busi- 
ness where it is directly under the control of 
its master, and where it is kept actively 
turning with more or less of the risks which 
are unavoidable in all commercial transac- 
tions. 

The savings banks offer the readiest means 
of investment for the embryo capitalist, and 
should be availed of by those who can lay 
aside small sums from time totime. These 
banks are as arule under the supervision of 
the state governments and money deposited 
with them is usually very safe. So popular, 
in fact, are they in somecommunities, Massa- 
chusetts for instance, that the law limits the 
amount on which a single depositor may 
draw interest. This is because these banks 
are intended for people of small means who 
have little opportunity for obtaining inform- 
ation as to investments, and if large capital- 
ists who can take care of themselves in other 
ways, were to use them to any extent it 
would tend to deprive the poorer classes of 
this inestimable means of providing fora 
rainy day. And we strongly advise the 
savings-bank depositor to be in no haste to 
take out his money and place it elsewhere ; 
the bank is taking good care of it for him, 
and it is only when there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty of doing better that one is justified in 
making a change. 

But having decided totake the money from 
the bank the most natural investment is in 
home real estate or on mortgage. By 
“‘home’’ in this sense we mean property 
with which the investor is well acquainted— 
which he is investing in because se knows 
about it and not because some one else has 
recommended it to him. Have your title 
thoroughly examined by a competent lawyer 
before you pay out your money. No matter 
how long you may have known the property 
or the people in possession of it, do not part 
with your money till you have a title so well 
assured that if you decide to sell to-morrow 
you cando so without delay or trouble. 
Neglect of this precaution leads to great diffi- 
culty in the future, and remember that it is 
a great deal easier for you to get a poor title 
than afterward to sell the property for which 
you have paid your money in ignorance of 
some flaw which an examination would have 
detected. There can be no better investment 
than home mortgages which have passed the 
scrutiny which we insist to be absolutely 
necessary. 
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United States bonds can be purchased in 
small sums, and can be registered by the 
owner so that a check will be mailed to him 
from Washington as the semi-annual inter- 
est falls due. Here is absolute safety com- 
bined with great convenience as to the re- 
ceipt of the income. The price of these bonds 
is, however, so high that the income derived 
from the money invested is a small per cent; 
but if one can but be content to accept a 
small return and peace of mind, in lieu of a 
larger income and some anxiety, then the 
government bond has every thing in its favor. 
In all civilized countries to-day the amount 
of money offered to government is something 
marvelous, and is an index of the vast and 
rapid increase of wealth throughout the 
world. 

The bonds of the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States of the Union are perfectly 
good property and oné may rest in quiet 
with any amount of this security. As is the 
case with United States bonds their price is 
high and the income from them consequently 
small. What we have said of United States 
and state bonds applies also to the bonds is- 
sued by many of the great cities of the coun- 
try,—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
many others. Whatever maybe the changes 
of party government in these cities the good 
faith of the municipality in the relation be- 
tween debtor and creditor remains undis- 
turbed. The eternal truth that honesty is 
the best policy has been so thoroughly incul- 
cated by the experience of many generations 
that the most reckless and extravagant 
“‘ring’’ which can obtain control of a mu- 
nicipal corporation in one of the old states 
never hesitates to provide for the payment of 
its debts, principal and interest. 

In regard to county bonds we can only say 
that each case stands by itself. Some county 
bonds are perfectly good. All legal forms 
have been observed in their issue, the re- 
sources of the community are ample, the in- 
terest is promptly paid, and the principal 
will certainly be discharged at maturity. In 
this condition of things the investment is a 
desirable one. But before you put money 
into county bonds as a fresh investment, be 
sure that all the conditions which we have 
noticed are fulfilled. And as the small in- 
vestor cannot usually be in position to make 
a thorough investigation for himself he will 
be wise to let the large capitalist have these 
securities for his own benefit. 
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What are known as Western mortgages 
Shave been a favorite species of property for 
small investors at the East for many years. 
From the time of the opening and settlement 
of the country west of the Mississippi River 
the wonderful fertility of the virgin soil re- 
paid the agriculturist with such crops as 
made the farmers who had heretofore tilled 
only the comparatively barren and often ex- 
hausted soil of the old states, positively won- 
der at the bounty of nature. Then came the 
rapid extension of the railroads built over 
prairie land where the cost of construction 
was trifling and enabling the farmer to place 
the harvests at the best markets at a mini- 
mum cost for freight. Then such was the 
vivifying power of the railroad that a popula- 
tion was created along its line almost as fast 
as it was extended. Under these conditions 
it was no hardship and no bad bargain for a 
farmer who had bought his land ata price 
almost nominal, to mortgage it and pay ten 
or twelve per cent per annum interest. Two 
or three—often fewer—good crops with good 
prices would give him in hand more cash 
thanthewholemortgage. Thecapitalist, too, 


was more than satisfied with his investment. 
The whole transaction was the very ideal of 
mutual advantage and creditable and profita- 


ble to all concerned init. But like all pay- 
ing enterprises it attracted attention when- 
ever people had money to putat interest, and 
it was not long before the farmer was ap- 
proached by the money lender and urged to 
increase his mortgage indebtedness, which 
human nature is very prone to do without 
much urging. Then, too, the farmer who 
had made profitable crops on one hundred 
acres naturally increased his acreage for more 
profits, until out of all the conditions grew a 
vast system of supplying money to the 
farmers, which is in existence to-day, whereby 
agents for Western loans are offering their 
mortgages in every little community in the 
country. 

It is not an easy task to speak with judi- 
cial impartiality and discrimination on this 
very important matter embraced under the 
general head of Western Loans. 

We believe that money can naturally 
and properly return a larger income—inter- 
est—in the new states of the West than 
in the older communities, if it be used with 
the same care, judgment, and prudence which 
a good business man would show in the 
handling of his own money under circum- 
E-May. 
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stances and conditions with which he was 
familiar. Undoubtedly there are many lo- 
calities in the West where real estate will not 
only certainly hold its own, but will multiply 
in value many fold. But such places are not 
everywhere, and the choice farming lands and 
the desirable building lots are very apt to be 
appropriated as investments for capitalists of 
great resources who have their agents con- 
stantly in the field, whereby the small in- 
vestor does not, perhaps, get the cream of se- 
curity to begin with. Again, the conditions 
of things generally for the last few years 
have been such that the farmer makes no 
such profit as in the old days, and this 
means decreased revenue along the whole 
line; and yet again there are symptoms of 
legislation to be accomplished in some of the 
Western states hostile to all who have 
planted their money there. As to this last 
matter, however, we would not attach very 
much weight, for if such legislation is carried 
so far as enactment, which we doubt, it will 
all the surer work its own cure. There is al- 
ways, and there always has been, a class in 
every society, which declares that the road to 
wealth and prosperity is to treat the frugal 
and saving who have attained to some 
wealth and prosperity, as rogues to be 
legislated against in every possible form. 
It is safe to assume, however, that in every 
community in this country, of importance 
enough to make its action a matter of conse- 
quence, the honest and 1ight-minded of its 
population will be—if not in a majority —yet 
sufficient to keep affairs in the right path. 

But as the frugal and self-denying man of 
small means who desires to invest can hardly 
go beyond the Mississippi to look himself 
for a place to plant his few hundred or thou- 
sand dollars, he must, if he desires that 
species of property, trust to some agent to do 
it for him; and herein is his one opportunity 
to exercise his own judgment and discretion 
in thechoice of that agent. Be sure you 
know with whom you are dealing, and appre- 
ciate this fact, that once having purchased 
your bond or mortgage security, it is not so 
easy to sell it again. We do not say it is 
impossible to sell it, but it is not easy. 
For it is the business of the Western Loan 
Agents to place mortgages and sell them—not 
to buy them. 

When one has become the owner of this 
classof securities and there has been a default 
in the payment of interest, the ultimate pay- 
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ment of the debt, principal and interest, is by 
no means to be despaired of. Then, as inthe 
original making of the loan, every thing de- 
pends upon the good faith, vigilance, and 
sagacity of your agent. 

Railroad securities next take our attention, 
and under this heading a volume might be 
written where we can but make a few sug- 
gestions. These securities naturally divide 
themselves into two classes; first, the stock 
of the company, second, its bonds or mort- 
gages. The stock is hardly in our sense of 
the word a security, for it does not claim to 
give a title to any property save where all the 
debts of the corporation are first paid ; and 
almost without exception throughout the 
country there is in thecase of every railroad, 
not only a debt, but an accumulation of debts 
which take legal precedence of the stock in 
point of title. 

In.the inception of railroad building in this 
country it was the method for stockholders to 
subscribe and pay in the amount of money 
necessary to build and equip the road—or at 
any rate the amount which it was supposed 
would be necessary for the purposes indicated. 
When the money so subscribed was enough 
to put theroad in operation, it is obvious that 
the road belonged to the stockholders. There 
was no mortgage nor debt to take precedence 
of it and, under such circumstances, it was a 
security in every sense ofthe word. But the 
construction of railroads was for many years 
very profitable to all concerned, and the first 
builders soon found that their property would 
earn interest on a debt in addition to paying 
dividends on thestock ; or, what was perhaps 
more often the case, when the money which 
had been subscribed and paid in for purposes 
of construction ran short, it was found that 
the readiest way to get more was to mortgage 
the road and finish with the funds so ob- 
tained. These mortgage bonds became a 
most popular form of investment and then 
arose the custom of building a road by money 
obtained by mortgaging it in advance, and 
giving to purchasers of the bonds so many 
shares of stock as abonus. The stock in 
such cases represented no money paid in and 
its value was merely prospective. Under this 
system of financiering it was found necessary 
when more than the first estimate of money 
was required, to issue a second mortgage, 
sometimes a third mortgage, and sometimes 
in addition to all of these what is called an 
income bond, which is really not a bond at 


all, as it attaches to nothing, and is usually 
simply an agreement to pay interest and 
principal whenever the corporation has an 
income above such as is already pledged for 
other and underlying debts. One would 
hardly believe that the stock of a railroad 
corporation which was staggering under first 
mortgages, second mortgages, and income 
bonds—millions of each—would command 
any price whatever in the market. But it is to 
beremembered that as long as the corporation 
does not actually become so insolvent as to 
induce its creditors to appeal to the courts to 
put it into the hands of receivers—that is to 
take the property away from the control of 
the corporation—the stockholders by their 
votes can control the appointment of its of- 
ficers ; and as these officers not only usually 
draw salaries but have great opportunities 
for knowing when to buy or sell the securi- 
ties of the company, it is obvious that the 
stock from this point of view has some value. 
In addition, the operations of the stock 
speculators of the Exchange raise or depress 
the price of such stocks by their often deep- 
laid schemes to outwit each other... 

Now as to railroad mortgages. It was the 
law in the early days of railroads that the 
mortgageof the roadcompletely conveyed the 
title of the road to the mortgage bondhold- 
ers, and that until the very last bond was paid, 
principal and interest in full, the owner of 
such a bond might compel the liquidation of 
his debt by a sale of the whole vast property 
even if he stood alone and his bond were 
ever sosmall in amount. We say this was 
the law, though it would be more correct to 
say that this was the theory of the law. 
It was always very difficult for the individual 
holder to reduce it to practice, and the 
tenor of the decisions of recent days when 
such proceedings are undertaken in the 
courts, is to render it well-nigh impossi- 
ble. In addition to judicial decisions which 
have militated against the individual, rail- 
road mortgages are now usually so drawn 
that the small investor may as well under- 
stand first as last that if there is disaster in 
the corporation he must take what he can 
get, and he must accede to such a settlement 
as some large body of the bondholders may 
require of him. It does not by any means 
follow from this that he will be defrauded, 
but itis very likely to be the case that the 
market value of his security may be tempo- 
rarily depressed by the manipulations of some 
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party of interested persons who are trying to 
buy up for controlling purposes the whole of 
his particular issue of bonds. In such an 
event the best advice we can give him, is to 
follow the lead of some responsible banking 
house, and to waste neither time nor money 
in trying to force a settlement of his indi- 
vidual and special claim. 

We are inclined to think well of the first 
mortgage bonds of established railroads as 
investments to-day, although there are few 
of them which are not somewhat depressed. 
Railroads, particularly in the West, are pass- 
ing through a very trying period from causes 
which are too numerous to specify in detail 
and to some of which we can but very briefly 
allude. Before Congress undertook to do 
justice between the public and the corpora- 
tions by the law commonly known as the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the companies by 
agreements between themselves usually 
managed to get a fair price for the work they 
did. Undoubtedly they sometimes unjustly 
discriminated between persons and between 
localities, but they took pretty good care of 
themselves, and, as a rule, they took pretty 
good care of the community. But the act of 
Congress has set them all adrift and they 
are likely so to continue until they get their 
bearings and until things generally find 
their level. This will be a work of time, for 
large bodies move slowly, but it will be ac- 
complished, and legislation will sooner or 
later shape itself to the repeal of that which 
is, on the whole, obnoxious and to the enact- 
ment of that which is, on the whole, for the 
good of all. The crops of the country, too, 
have not in the past few seasons been such as 
may fairly be expected, and light crops mean 
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light freights. In addition to these causes 
European investors have by the failure of 
some of their speculations or investments in 
other parts of the world been forced to get 
money by selling the American securities in 
which they had put their money. This has 
made a glut in our markets of bonds which 
but for this would be on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

But considering the whole situation there 
is not the least reason for the small holder of 
American railroad securities to be anxious, 
and he may reasonably look forward within 
the next few years toa period when his bonds 
will command a marked advance beyond 
present prices. One great convenience of 
this species of property is the ease with which 
it can be disposed of or sold. All these se- 
curities have a market value from day to day, 
and investments in them can be shifted or 
liquidated at an hour’s notice. 

The stock of National Banks has been a 
paying property from their creation some 
twenty-six years ago. When these banks 
are properly managed, as they usually are, 
under the supervision of the government, 
they pay good dividends, and are valuable 
properties. But trustees, and in fact all stock- 
holders of National Banks, must remember 
that in case of disaster to the institution every 
stockholder is liable to have to pay in one hun- 
dred dollars for every share of stock he holds. 

In the foregoing brief review ofinvestments 
available to the persons of limited means, we 
see every inducement to continue to save and 
invest in reliable securities. Let no tempta- 
tion of large and quick profits make us forget 
the great gulf between investment and specu- 
lation. 
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BY J. E. 


TT movement for the organization of 
young people’s societies is one of the 
most significant facts of modern times. 
This movement vindicates its wisdom by 
many arguments pertaining to the happiness, 
intellectual development, religious training, 
and usefulness of the young people them- 
selves, and as well tothe Christian Church 
whose armies are thus enriched with the 
gathering battalions of well-disciplined troops 
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bringing enthusiasm, hope, high purpose, 
and better discipline to the fields of struggle. 

Among the organizations of those that 
are undenominational, the Christian En- 
deavor and King’s Daughters Societies have 
achieved widest distinction, and have won 
for themselves a right to be, both by their 
success in distinctively Christian work as 
well as by their promotion of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship and good-will. 
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Many are ready to plead, however, that 
every valid argument for the maintenance of 
religious denominations applies with equal 
force to the maintenance of a denominational 
young people’s society ; and such a society 
need be no less fraternal or catholic in its 
spirit and methods of work because it is 
identified with some branch of the Christian 
Church. Many are the advantages peculiar 
to such an organization, one of which being 
that it is directly responsible to and is 
brought into close sympathy with the church 
where it finds a home. It also develops an 
intelligent denominational loyalty by courses 
of study in the history, doctrine, polity, tra- 
ditions, and usages of the church with which 
the young people constituting its member- 
ship are identified. This is a distinguishing 
feature of the Epworth League. 

If it be worth while to identify young peo- 
ple with any Christian denomination they 
should be trained to intelligent loyalty. 
They need not be less zealous for the promo- 
tion of the whole Kingdom of Christ because 
they are prepared to give intelligent reasons 
for being Presbyterians, Baptists, Method- 
ists, or Protestant Episcopalians. In the 
earlier days the sharp religious controversies 
rendered at least this service,—the people 
were made acquainted with some theology 
and were enabled to give an intelligible ac- 
count of the system of church government 
under which they lived. In our day when 
effort is made to dissolve denominational 
lines in order to promote interdenomina- 
tional fellowship, there is an altogether too 
prevalent ignorance of any theology and of 
any form of ecclesiastical government. 
Bridget’s lack of intelligent patriotism as 
manifest in her explanation that the Fourth 
of July celebrates the arrival of the Irish in 
America is no more serious than a kindred 
want of appreciative devotion to their re- 
spective denominations by Presbyterians 
who know nothing of John Calvin or John 
Knox, and by Methodists who are ignorant 
of John Wesley and Francis Asbury. 

Besides, frequent changes occur in pas- 
toral relations. Readjustment is marvelously 
facilitated by uniformity of church machin- 
ery. Why should there not be one general 
young people’s society modeled after plans 
thoroughly tested by experience and at the 
same time sufficiently flexible and adapta- 
tive to meet the needs of widely different 
communities? In such a denominational 
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society the incoming pastor will find an or- 
ganization with which he is already familiar, 
and no time need be lost in making him- 
self at home with the work of the young 
people. 

The Epworth League is the strongest de- 
nominational young people’s society in ex- 
istence and its growth has been phenomenal. 
Its history begins with the Oxford League 
whose plans of organization were a product 
of the versatile genius of Bishop Vincent. 
and which were heartily approved by the 
Centennial Conference at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember, 1884. The name Oxford referred 
back to the ‘‘Holy Club”’ in that ancient 
university where five young men called 
‘Methodists ’’ assembled for the study of the 
Greek Testament, and the League thus titled 
stood for the four ideas represented by that 
company of devout young men, viz., Intel- 
lectual Culture, Reverent Study of the Word 
of God, A Deeper Religious Experience, 
Methods of Practical Christian Work. En- 
dorsed and supported by the Sunday-School 
Union, the Oxford League entered upon its 
beneficent work, and, subjected to some mod- 
ifications as to local constitution, it advanced 
until by May 1, 1889, it numbered five hun- 
dred local chapters, with Dr. J. L. Huribut 
as the executive head. 

In the meantime a number of societies had 
arisen, and since their aim was one, their 
consolidation, with one staff of officers and 
one literature, would be a manifest economy 
of power. A growing desire for unity cul- 
minated in a conference of all the general 
young people’s societies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which assembled in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 14, 1889. At thatcon- 
ference accredited delegates were present from 
the Young People’s Methodist Alliance, the 
Oxford League, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian League, the Young People’s Methodist 
Union, and the Young People’s Methodist 
Alliance of the North Ohio Conference. The 
result of this meeting was the merging of 
these societies into one new organization to 
be called the Epworth League, whose object 
is ‘‘to promote an earnest, intelligent, prac- 
tical, and loyal spiritual life in the young 
people of the church, to aid them in constant 
growth in grace and in the attainment of 
purity of heart.’’ 

The success attending the new organiza- 
tion has been extraordinary. In less than 
two years five thousand local chapters have 
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een enrolled with a total membership of 
about three hundred thousand, 

The Epworth League has been adopted in 
Canada, while Irish and English Methodism 
have applied for its literature and are seri- 
ously considering its adoption. It does not 
antagonize other societies but seeks to bring 
those already existing into close affiliation. 
With this in view, a single requirement is 
made of any local society desiring to be en- 
rolled as a chapter,—that the officers of the 
local league shall after election be approved 
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vised by B. K. Helman, Esq., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Here we have the President surrounded by 
his Cabinet, each member of which is the 
chairman or head of a Department. Each 
Cabinet officer has associated with him in 
the conduct of his Department a committee 
of three or five, nominated by himself and 
confirmed by the League. The President 
must be a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and the remaining officers are to 
be of good moral character, but all must be 
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by the Quarterly Conference of the local 
church. 

The general organization contemplates 
District, Annual Conference, and General 
Conference District Leagues. The manage- 
ment rests with a Board of Control, five of 
whom are chosen by the Bishops, five by the 
Managers of the Tract Society, five by the 
Managers of the Sunday-School Union, and 
two elected by each General Conference Dis- 
trict. The Corresponding Secretary of the 
Sunday-School Union, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, is 
Corresponding Secretary of the League, and 
Dr. Robert R. Doherty is Recording Secre- 
tary. The plan of local organization is 
clearly represented in the famous wheel de- 


approved by the Quarterly Conference. A 
pledge is provided, but its adoption by local 
chapters is made altogether voluntary. 

The general headquarters of the League 
are at the Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and communications addressed 
to Dr. Robert R. Doherty, the Recording 
Secretary, will secure a number of leaflets 
giving copies of the constitution, by-laws, 
courses of reading, topics for daily Bible 
reading, topics for young people’s prayer- 
meeting, and all needed information pertain- 
ing to the practical work of organization. 
Chapters, badges, colors, and all the para- 
phernalia of such societies are furnished. A 
Junior League preparatory to the Epworth, 
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and admirably adapted to boys and girls, is 
embraced in the general plan. 

In the fulfillment of its mission as a de- 
nominational young people’s society, the 
Epworth League aims to bring into one or- 
ganization, fire with holy zeal and train for 
holy work, the million and a half of young 
people found within the borders of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chufch. It is therefore 
naturally to be expected that in any church 
of this denomination where a society is to be 
established de movo, or substituted for one 
practically defunct, the Epworth League will 
be welcomed, since besides pushing the lines 
of work common to other organizations it 
adds certain denominational features. 

A delicate problem, however, arises where 
undenominational societies already in exist- 
ence are flourishing and the members desire 
both to retain their organization and yet har- 
moniously co-operate with the Epworth 
movement. This is being in part solved by 
allowing such a society to become an affilia- 
ted chapter of the Epworth League on condi- 
tion of having its local officers approved by 
the Quarterly Conference. 

But again it happens that in a large church 
there are two or moresuch societies, each one 


healthful though limited in numbers. Now 
these may be united in a League, each retain- 
ing its identity but accepting a Department. 
The writer is a member of a League where 
three societies, King’s Daughters, Christian 
Endeavor, and Young Men’s Alliance, all 
vigorous and flourishing, have united in an 


Epworth organization, the Christian En- 
deavor taking the Department of Christian 
Work, the Alliance the Department of Social 
Work, and the King’s Daughters the Depart- 
ment of Entertainment, and all are members 
of the Epworth League, harmoniously work- 
ing to promote its plans, while the other De- 
partments are constructed from those not be- 
fore identified with any society. Many King’s 
Daughters love the King none the less be- 
cause they love the church in which they 
have been reared. Many members of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies love Methodism 
and want to be trained in her doctrines and 
usages, and the Epworth is making room for 
them, that they may march under the same 
banner with other young people of Meth- 
odism, and at the same time may retain the 
noble fellowships to which they belong as gold- 
en links between Christian denominations. 
The number of meetings held by any chap- 
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ter must be determined by circumstances. 
Where only one weekly meeting is possible, 
the program should be divided usually be- 
tween devotional service and Biblical or de- 
nominational study. Ordinarily it will be 
found practicable to hold a devotional service 
on the Sabbath, morning and evening, and a 
weekly or fortnightly meeting for literary ex- 
ercises and for business. 

The Devotional Meeting outranks all oth- 
ers in importance, but its character is so well 
understood and so much has been written 
upon its practical management that any 
words here would seem superfluous. 

It may be observed that in this meeting 
every member of the chapter is expected to 
participate, and, further, that there is specific 
work for each department, in connection with 
this service. The Department of Christian 
Work may furnish leaders, the Literary De- 
partment the program of topics, and the So- 
cial Department is responsible tor the two- 
fold work of invitation and welcome. The De- 
partment of Entertainment supplies the chor- 
ister, the Department of Correspondence pre- 
serves records of attendance and programs, 
and the Department of Finance provides for 
all expenses incurred, 

In the week-night meetings care should be 
had to avoid wasting time over parliamen- 
tary usages. Besides, since too much busi- 
ness will seriously interfere with the higher 
work of the League, most matters may be rel- 
egated to the Cabinet and committees and 
brief reports be had from the departments at 
stated times. Three general lines of study 
open for the weekly or fortnightly meetings, 
Biblical, Denominational, and Literary in- 
cluding Scientific. Under Bible study must 
be included the study of the Book itself, its 
history and contents, and various collateral 
lines. The study of the Word directly, strip- 
ped of all glosses and comments, is of first 
importance, and this is done in the quiet 
hour at home, and with Bible Readings inthe 
Devotional Service. In some instances the 
scheme of study devised by the International 
Bible Reading Association enables allthe mem- 
bers of the chapter to read the same selected 
portion ofScripturedaily. Membersof the Ep- 
worth League are expected to be true Bereans 
searching for themselves the Scriptures and 
daily testing the promises of the Word. Collat- 
eral lines are, however, pressed to advantage, 
for here are sixty-six books written by more 
than forty authors in different countries and 
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diverse languages at sundry times through The Life of Christ has been studied with 
fifteen hundred years, and a knowledge of steadily increasing interest through thirteen 
the authorship and origin of each book, its successive evenings, using as a help Dr. Hurl- 
plan and purpose, would greatly aid in catch- but’s inexpensive Chautauqua text-book on 
ing its spirit and meaning. Perhaps this thissubject. And it may herebe observed that 
study of individual books can be most readily nothing will be found more helpful for the 
illustrated by a specimen program recently average chapter in the study of these impor- 
followed in a regular chapter meeting. The tant themes than the numerous Chautauqua 
Book of Esther was the general theme, and text-books, which may be furnished at a 
ten five-minute essays were given on the fol- trifling cost to every member of the League. 
lowing sub-topics : Captivity of the Jews and Palestine Exploration as outlined by Bishop 
its Results ; Babylon inits Ancient Splendor ; Vincentandaided by therich suggestions and 
Return of the Jews from Captivity; Descrip- literature furnished by his pen would be a 
tion of Shushan or Susa ; Ahasuerus or Xer- genuine delight. Scriptural Names, Natural 
xes ; Haman—his Character and Promotion; History of the Bible, the Tabernacle, the 
Haman’s Defeat and Execution ; Authorship Priesthood, the Temple, the Sanhedrin, 
and Character of the Book ; the Purim Festi- the Jewish Festivals, the Jewish Sects, 
val ; Spiritual Teachingsof the Book. These Scripture Coins, Sacred Numerals, the 
essays were followed by twenty questions Apocrypha, Versions of the Bible, ancient 
answered by as many different members of and modern; popular studies in Chris- 
the League, and which pertained tothe He- tian Evidence: Assyriology, as the dis- 
brew Calendar, an Oriental harem, Esther’s coveries in Babylon and Nineveh; Egyp- 
Jewish name, the leading traits in Esther’s tology, as the finding of the mummied Pha- 
character, the Feast of Esther, population of raohs on the Upper Nile; these and kindred 
Jerusalem, and kindred topics, and thus a subjects may be so analyzed, apportioned, 
large number participated in the study. A and simplified, that their study may be made 
program for a study of the Book of Job in fascinating and largenumbers of young peo- 
twelve five-minute essays is as follows: Ur, ple may be led to participate actively in the 
Chaldea andthe Chaldeans ; TheSabeansand work. All this means thought and tact and 
Sheba; Authorship and Date of the Book ; patience on the part of those who direct the 
Story of the Book ; Job’s Wealth ; The Camel, programs, go before the young people, and 
the Ship of the Desert ; References to Egyp- outline their work. 
tian Life ; Job’s Friends ; the Arabians; He- Inthe Meeting for Denominational Study 
brew Poetry, Job, a Drama; Passages illus- the Articles of Religion and the leading Doc- 
trating Job’s Faith and Patience; The trines will be examined under the direction 
Spiritual Teachings ofthe Book ;Job’s Wife— ofa wise leader, proof-texts from Scripture 
a Defense. being exacted. Ecclesiastical History in 
Most of the Old Testament books and all such topics asthe Apostolic Period ; the Great 
ofthe New may be treated with profit ina Persecutions; Constantine; Monasticism ; 
similar manner, and better far such a treat- Mohammedanism ;, Gregory the Great; Hil- 
ment as is here outlined—tollowed often bya debrand; the Crusades; the Reformation, 
general discussion—than a formaladdress by Lutherand Melanchthon ; the English Refor- 
one speaker however competent, since the mation ; the Huguenots; the Wesleyan Re- 
members of the League areled to dothe work vival,—will lead the way for an exercise in 
and so reap the benefit. English Methodism. ‘A Fireside Tour to 
Character studies bring under review Moses the Epworth Rectory’’ will embrace the 
and David, Solomon and Saul, Thomas and ocean voyage; the journey from Liverpool 
Paul, and others prominent in Scripture to Lincolnshire; description of the home at 
story. Sacred geography opens afield of de- Epworth ; Samuel Wesley ; Susannah Wes- 
lightful interest. An evening in Jerusalem, ley; John Wesley ; Charles Wesley. From 
in Damascus, in Tyre, in Shechem, among the study of John Fletcher, George White- 
the Sacred Mountains, or on the streams of field, Thomas Coke, and other noted charac- 
Palestine, is full of charm and profit. Five ters, the transition is easy to a view of early 
evenings may be given to the study of man- American Methodism. 
ners and customs as illustrated successively The early beginnings in New York and 
in each of the four Gospels and the Acts. Maryland will introduce Philip Embury, 
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Barbara Heck, Thomas Pilmore, Captain 
Webb, Robert Strawbridge, Francis Asbury, 
and other worthies, while the Christmas Con- 
ference at Baltimore and the withdrawal of 
the Church South at the Conference of 1844 
will be two epochs between which any num- 
ber of minor events may be chosen for con- 
sideration. 

The Families of Methodism ; the Confer- 
ences, General, Annual, Judicial, District, and 
Quarterly ; the General Conference Officers 
and their work ; the Local Church Officers ; 
the General Church Societies; Methodist 
Missions foreign and domestic ; the Educa- 
tional Work of the Church, with study of the 
seminaries and colleges in the vicinity; the 
Peculiaritiesof Methodism, as Class-Meetings 
and the Probation System, with a debate on 
the Itinerancy versus the Settled Pastorate ; 
these are some of the subjects of study ina 
well-ordered chapter. That this study of de- 
nominational history, polity, and peculiari- 
ties, conducted not in blind zeal but in a 
Christlike spirit, must result not only in mak- 
ing better Methodists but in developing the 
young people into more useful and cath: lic 
Christians will hardly be denied. It cer- 
tainly fosters a reverent affection for those 
who with sublime self-sacrifice.in the early 
twilight of the history of the church toiled 
to lay well its foundations in truth and right- 
eousness. 
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The Literary and Scientific meetings are so 
like to those of a Chautauqua Circle as to 
need noconsideration here, for the course of 
reading whether it be that of the C. L. S.C, 
as it isin many instances, will constantly 
furnish material and suggestions for the pro- 
gram to be used. 

Space will not permit a consideration of the 
social culture and active Christian benevo- 
lence fostered by this society. The general 
organization finds completion in the consti- 
tution of the Board of Control whose first 
meeting was held in February, 1890, in the 
city of Chicago. 

To summarize all, we may in conclusion 
observe thatthe Epworth League seeks to re- 
produce for the young Methodists of to-day 
the spirit and genius, the beneficent instruc- 
tion and inspiration, found in the home of the 
Wesleys whence it derives its name, and of 
which Bishop Vincent writes so well: ‘‘ Sweet 
home of Epworth where reverent scholarship 
presided ; where the Holy Scriptures were 
continually quoted and habitually followed ; 
where songs rose from grateful hearts to the 
listening Heavens ; where the voice of pray- 
er was scarcely ever silent ; where neighbors 
were collected for worship and counsel ; where 
each child was brought into sacred conference 
with its mother concerning the soul, the law 
of God, the grace of Christ, and the home in 
Heaven !’’ 
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BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


ington inaugurated the novel experi- 
ment of free government, whose 


()*: hundred years ago, when Wash- 


splendid success we live to enjoy, four de- 
partments were deemed sufficient for the 
proper conduct of affairs at home and abroad. 
These departments were those of State, 


Treasury, War, and Justice. Washington 
was not elected to the presidency as a party 
man—for there were no political parties at 
that time—but he was unanimously chosen 
by the American people for the highest office 
in their gift, because he had proved himself 
eminently worthy. Washington selected as 
his confidential advisers men of widely dif- 
ferent political principles. Thus Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic 


party, was Washington’s Secretary of State, 
Alexander Hamilton, the founder of the Fed- 
eral party, was the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, Henry Knox was placed over the 
War Department, and Edmund Randolph 
was the first Attorney-general of the United 
States. The affairs of the Navy were at first 
managed by the Secretary of War, and it was 
not wmtil 1798 that Benjamin Stoddart of 
Maryland organized the Navy as a separate 
department. In 1829 the Postmaster-general 
for the first time was invited to a seat in the 
Cabinet by Andrew Jackson, previous to 
which time he had been only a subordinate 
officer of the Treasury Department. The In- 
terior Department, now one of the most im- 
portant departments of the government, was. 
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not established until 1849, with Thomas 
Ewing for its first chief. The Department of 
Agriculture was created by Act of Congress 
February 9, 1889, and President Cleveland 
appointed Norman J. Colman its first secre- 
tary. 

The secretaries of these departments con- 
stitute the chief advisers of the President of 
the United States, and are popularly called 
the Cabinet, although such a designation is 
unknown in the Constitution. In the begin- 
ning they had no higher official standing 
than that of chief clerks, and they were in 
fact originally called the ‘‘President’s Clerks.”’ 
They each receive a salary of $8,000 per 
annum, a sum entirely insufficient to enable 
them to live in a style befitting the chief 
officers of a government like ours. The 
Cabinet is appointed by the President, but 
is confirmed by the Senate, and can be re- 
moved by him alone except by impeachment. 
Unlike the members of the government of 
Great Britain and other European countries, 
our chief secretaries are excluded by the 
Constitution of the United States from sit- 
ting in either house of Congress during their 
term of office. As the secretaries form the 
President’s official family he has perfect lib- 
erty of choice in selecting them. Often they 
are the most prominent members of his party 
and sometimes his competitors for the presi- 
dential nomination. Thus, Mr. Lincoln se- 
lected as the leading members of his cabinet, 
William H. Seward and Salmon P. Chase 
who had been his chief competitors for the 
Republican nomination at Chicago in 1860; 
and President Cleveland appointed Mr. Bay- 
ard his Secretary of State, and he had beena 
prominent candidate for the Democratic 
nomination at Cincinnati in 1884. 

The leading place in the Cabinet is that of 
Secretary of State. In the early days of the 
Republic, it was regarded as a stepping-stone 
to the higher office of president. In fact, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and John Quincy Adams all had 
been Secretaries of State in the administra- 
tions previous to their own election to the 
presidency. The duties of the Secretary of 
State are very important and afford an oppor- 
tunity for a clever man to distinguish him- 
self, and for a weak man to become extin- 
guished. Some Secretaries of State have 


tried to rule the President, and their success 
has not always been brilliant. For instance, 
when Seward tried to ‘‘run’’ President Lin- 
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coln, the latter showed his wily Secretary 
pretty plainly that he was the head of the 
Government, and did not intend to be ruled 
by anybody, and he was not. 

The Great Seal of the United States is in 
charge of the State Department, which also 
keeps the archives, publishes the United 
States statutes, and practically has the ap- 
pointment of American consuls and ministers 
abroad. All the correspondence with these, 
and with foreign ministers to this country, 
passes through the State Department, which 
is also the medium of correspondence between 
the President and the governors of the va- 
rious states. The State Department issues 
passports and publishes proclamations for the 
admission of new states into the Union. The 
Secretary of State occupies a handsome suite 
of apartments on the second floor of the mag- 
nificent State Department—the ten million 
dollar building just west of the White House. 
His rooms are adorned by portraits of all 
former secretaries from Thomas Jefferson, the 
first, to James G. Blaine, the present. This 
remarkable collection of portraits includes, 
besides those already mentioned, Marshall, 
Madison, Adams, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Everett, Cass, Seward, Fish, and Evarts. 
Few public offices in the history of any 
country can show so distinguished a list of 
occupants. 

The library of the State Department con- 
tains the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence in the handwriting of Jefferson, © 
withinterlineations made by John Adamsand 
Benjamin Franklin ; letters and other papers 
of Washington, Madison, and Franklin dur- 
ing the Revolution; Washington’s sword 
and Franklin’s cane; the sword worn by 
Jackson at the battle of New Orleans; the 
table upon which the Declaration was writ- 
ten, etc. Stored away in seven or eight vast 
apartments of the State Department, are 
bound volumes of all the original laws of the 
United States, commencing with the first 
law passed by the Continental Congress. 
They are on English parchment. The ar- 
chives of the State Department form a most 
interesting and valuable collection of docu- 
ments. These were arranged and indexed 
while Hamilton Fish was at the head of the 
State Department and any document can now 
be consulted at a few moments’ notice. 

The Treasury Department is second only to 
the State Department in importance. Twice in 
the history of this country it has been the most. 
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important. First, at the time of the formation 
of the government when a national system of 
finance had to be constructed, and the Federal 
Government relieved from its serious finan- 
cial embarrassment resulting from the un- 
paid debts contracted during the American 
Revolution. Alexander Hamilton, the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, effected both of 
these results. Secondly, at the beginning of 
the Civil War, when a new financial system 
had to be created, and the credit of the coun- 
try preserved so as to enable the government 
to carry on its gigantic struggle for the 
maintenance of tie Union. The genius of 
Salmon P. Chase accomplished this by creat- 
ing the greenback system. 

The Treasury Department occupies one of 
the most imposing public buildings in Wash- 
ington, with its magnificent facade on 
Fifteenth Street adorned with a stately row 
of Ionic pillars, and its southern front simi- 
larly embellished. In its immense vaultsare 
stored many millions of gold and silvercoin ; 
and in the bond rooms are government se- 
curities representing the round sum of one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

The duties of the Secretary of the Treasury 
are manifold in their character and sufficiently 
exacting totry the mind and body of the 
strongest man. He has entire control of the 
finances of the Government ; he has charge 
of the collection of the public revenue; the 
coinage and printing of money ; theconstruc- 
tion of public buildings all over the country ; 
the collection of statistics ; the administra- 
tion of the coast survey, the light-house, life- 
saving, revenue cutter, marine hospital, and 
steamboat inspection branches of the public 
service. The principal offices under the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are the director of the 
mint, the supervising architect, superintend- 
ent of engraving and printing, the supervis- 
ing surgeon-general of marine hospitals, 
general superintendent of life-saving service, 
supervising inspector-general of steamboats 
and light-house board. 

There are two assistant secretaries of the 
‘Treasury, a chief clerk, two comptrollers, a 
commissioner of customs, a treasurer of the 
United States, a register of the treasury, a 
comptroller of the currency, and six auditors. 
This mere enumeration of the chiefs will give 
an idea of the complicated nature of the du- 
ties of the Treasury Department. To carry 
out the business of this branch of the public 
service requires an army of clerks, many of 


whom are women. One of the most interest- 
ing placesin the Treasury building is the 
bureau where mutilated currency is redeemed, 
Here female clerks sit during office hours, 
counting and assorting the worn-out notes 
that come from banks and brokers. It is 
astonishing how nimbly their fingers move 
and how quickly they detect counterfeit 
money. This wasthe firstemployment given 
to women by the Government, and they have 
proved themselves so capable of doing it that 
they now quite monopolize it. 

The Postmaster-general is a very impor- 
tant member of the Cabinet, for upon himand 
his subordinates depend the safe dispatch and 
delivery of the correspondence of the greatest 
letter-writing people on earth. When I was 
in Constantinople, I asked at the post-office 
when the mail was collected from the letter- 
boxes, and was informed that it was done 
‘“‘occasionally.’’ Turkey is the antipodes of 
the United States in every thing, especially in 
what is called modern progress, and as 
Sterne said of France, in the ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey,’’ we order things differently in 
America. 

When Dr. Franklin was the postmaster- 
general of the American colonies, the entire 
accounts of his office were kept in one book— 
and not a very large book either. The Post- 
master-general now has a larger force of men 
under him than there arein the combined 
army and navy of the United States. The 
Post-office Department is a most faithful serv- 
ant of the public, and we live to enjoy the 
improvements that are constantly taking 
place. We of this generation can well re- 
member when the free delivery of letters was 
unknown—when the street letter-boxes were 
unthought of, when the postage to Califor- 
nia and Canada was ten cents and to Europe 
twenty-four cents.. The post-office is not, 
never was, and is not intended to be, a source 
of profitable revenue to the Government. 
Whenever the receipts exceed the expenses, 
the postage will be reduced in the interest of 
the public. The reduction from three to two 
cents caused a loss to the Government of 
$2,848,839.60 in one year, but the immense in- 
crease in correspondence will make up that 
immediate loss, and we may expect at no dis- 
tant day to have a one-cent letter postage. 
Living in this ‘‘ wondrous latter age,’’ and 
enjoying all the marveis that have resulted 
from the application of steam as a motor 
power, we receive all conveniences as a mat- 
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ter ofcourse, forgetting that fifty years ago 
it took seven daysto carry the mail from New 
York to Washington, instead of seven hours 
as at present, which will soon be reduced to 
five. 

The Postmaster-general has the appoint- 
ment of all officers and employees of the de- 
partment except the three assistant post- 
master-generals, who receive their appoint- 
ment directly from the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the United States 
Senate ; the Postmaster-general appoints all 
postmasters whose salary does not exceed one 
thousand dollars ; he makes postal treaties 
with foreign countries by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the President, awards 
and executes contracts and directs the man- 
agement of the domestic and foreign mail 
service. 

The dead-letter office is one of the most in- 
teresting departments of the general post- 
office. Itis under the direction of a super- 
intendent whose duty it is to take charge of 
all unmailable and undelivered mail matter 
which is sent to it for distribution. Most of 
the clerks in this branch of the post-office are 
women and eachof them opens and examines 
on an average six hundred letters per diem. 
Dead letters are described as those which fail 
of delivery by reason of illegible or incor- 
rect addresses, unpaid postage, and insecure 
inclosures. Mail matter is forwarded to the 
dead-letter office only after every effort has 
been made by local postmasters and railway 
mail clerkstodeliver it. Halfa millionofsuch 
letters are annually received at the dead-letter 
office, many of which contain inclosures of 
money, checks, drafts, and other valuables, 
such as jewelry and postage stamps. After a 
sufficient time has elapsed, these articles are 
sold at auction, and the proceeds returned 
into the United States Treasury. The re- 
venue from this source amounts to from 
three to five thousand dollars every year. 

The duties of the War Department are more 
varied and complicated than the general pub- 
lic has any idea of. The Secretary of War is 
charged by the President with the perform- 
ance of all duties concerning the military 
service of the United States; he supervises 
the purchase of all supplies for the army 
transportation, etc., and of all expenditures 
made under the army appropriation bill. He 
provides for the taking of meteorological ob- 
servations at the military stations through- 
out the states and territories; arranges the 
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course of studies at West Point ; has the super- 
intendence of all public buildingsand grounds 
in the District of Columbia; has charge of 
the purchase of such real estate as is deemed 
necessary for national cemeteries; makes 
rules respecting bids for contracts and is re- 
quired to cause sunken vessels obstructing 
navigation to be removed. He also super- 
vises the disbursements of army officers ; 
manages the national park on Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, and has charge of the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi River commission. Allthe work of im- 
proving rivers and harbors, and approving 
plans for all bridges authorized by Congress 
also come under his charge. 

It will be seen by the above enumeration 
of the duties of the Secretary of War that 
muck of his time is occupied with affairs not 
directly connected with the army. Thecom- 
mander of the army directs the movements 
of troops, and under him are the chiefs of the 
military bureaus of the War Department who 
are officers of the regular army and forma 
part of the military establishment of the 
United States. One of the most annoying 
duties of the Secretary of War is the assign- 
ment of officers to what are regarded as 
agreeable posts of duty. While Congress is 
in session scarcely a day passes without a visit 
from a senator or representative who wishes 
to get a friend removed from the frontier to 
an easy place in Washington or Newport. 
The Secretary is often put to his wits’ ends to 
satisfy these importunate gentlemen. These 
are the thorns in the pillow of great or prom- 
inent men, the tax—the heavy tax—they are 
obliged to pay for distinction. 

The Secretary of the Navy in time of peace 
is one of the least important members of the 
Cabinet. His duties are very simple and 
may be briefly stated as follows: he per- 
forms such duties as the President of the 
United States, who is commander-in-chief of 
the Navy, may assign to him, and he has the 
general superintendence of construction, 
manning, armament, equipment, and em- 
ployment of vessels of war. He has under 
him a chief clerk who has general charge of 
the records and correspondence of the Secre- 
tary’s office. There are also seven chiefs of 
the naval bureaus of the department, who are 
officers of the Navy anda part of the naval 
establishment of the United States. These 
various bureaus may be named as the bu- 

reaus of docks and yards, navigation, ordi- 
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nance, provisions and clothing, medicine and 
surgery, construction and repair, equipment 
and recruiting. Besides these, there are an 
engineer-in-chief and a judge-advocate gen- 
eral. 

The Secretary of the Navy is perhaps more 
beset by the visits of congressmen than even 
the Secretary of War, and he is obliged to 
receive them with great consideration for it 
is necessary for him to make friends in both 
Houses that he may have ‘their vote for the 
appropriations he is constantly asking of 
Congress. Itisno wonder that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy takes frequent opportuni- 
ties to escape from Washington and enjoy a 
few days’ rest and recreation on a cruise. 

The Secretary of the Interior is not, per- 
haps, in some respects so prominent a per- 
son as the minister of the interior in France, 
or the home secretary in Great Britain, but 
his duties are more important and the office 
is one of the most difficult under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He is chiefly oc- 
cupied with the management of public lands 
and the conduct of our Indian affairs. The 
patent and pension offices also come under 
his department. The latter has recently at- 
tracted extraordinary attention on account 
of the extravagant waste of money in the 
shape of pensions. There are nowmore than 
five hundred thousand pensioners on the 
rolls, and the number of applications is in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. In less than 
two years an immense surplus of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions has been swept away 
and the cry is still they come. 

Under the general supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior are the patent office, 
general land office, the commissioner of edu- 
cation and of railroads, and the present im- 
portant census bureau. In addition to all of 
these various and complicated duties, the 
Secretary of the Interior has charge of the 
custody and distribution of the public docu- 
ments; he has supervision of public lands 
and bounty lands and of public surveys ; and 
he also exercises certain powers and duties in 
relation tothe territories of the United States. 

The Attorney-general is the head of the 
department of justice and the chief law offi- 
cer of the Government. He is the adviser of 
the President whenever any question arises 
as tothe limits of the executive power and 
the relation of Federal to state authority, and 
in all legal matters. He also gives advice 
on legal matters to the heads of other execu- 


tive departments on questions of law; he 
exercises a general superintendence and di- 
tection over United States attorneys and 
marshals, and provides special counsel for 
the United States whenever required by any 
department of the government. There isa 
Solicitor-general who assists the Attorney- 
general in the performance of his general du- 
ties and also exercises all the duties in case 
of a vacancy in the office or in the absence 
of the Attorney-general. He assists the 
Attorney-general in all cases in the Supreme 
Court and in the Court of Claims in which 
the United States is interested, and, when 
the Attorney-general so directs, any such 
case in any court in the United States may 
be conducted by the Solicitor-general; and 
he may be sent by the Attorney-general to 
represent the United States inany state court. 
Two assistant attorney-generals assist the 
officers just mentioned—one in the Supreme 
Court the other in the Court of Claims. 

The Department of Agriculture is the 
youngest of all the executive departments of 
the Government, but it is one of the most in- 
teresting, and promises to become one of the 
most important. The Secretary’s duties in 
general are the supervision of all public 
business relating tothe agricultural industry 
ofthe country. He appoints all the officers 
and employees of the department, except the 
assistant secretary, who is appointed by the 
President, and he directs the management 
of the bureaus in his department. He su- 
pervises the agricultural experiment stations, 
which derive support from the national 
treasury, and he exercises control over the 
quarantine stations for imported cattle, and 
decides when interstate quarantine is ren- 
dered necessary by contagious cattle dis- 
eases. Besides the assistant secretary, there 
are in the agricultural department a statisti- 
cian, who collects information as to the con- 
dition, prospects, and harvests of the prin- 
cipal crops, not only in the United States but 
in all European countries ; an entomologist, 
whose duty it is to secure and spread in- 
formation about insects that are injurious to 
vegetation; he also mounts specimens for 
museums; a botanist, who investigates 
plants, etc., of agricultural value ; a chemist, 
who analyzes fertilizers, vegetable products, 
and other materials which may be of interest 
or value to agriculture. The seed division is 
one of the most useful bureaus connected 
with this department. It attends to the col- 
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lection and distribution of new and valuable 
seeds and plants ; it also distributes domestic 
seeds among the rural friends of members of 
Congress, the law providing that two-thirds 
of the seeds shall be at the disposal of these 
national law-givers. Of the four hundred 
employees of the Agricultural Department, 
the majority are engaged in weighing and 
packing seeds for the mail. 

Quite recently the Weather Bureau has 
been transferred from the War Department 
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to the Agricultural Department. This 
change may lead to a better discharge of the 
duties of the Weather Bureau, which has not 
given much satisfaction of late. The service 
will be benefited by this change as it will en- 
list young scientific men who will be glad to 
serve in the bureau, but who did not like be- 
ing put on the footing of raw recruits in the 
army, and to be ordered around by West 
Point graduates younger than themselves, 
and often with less claim to social respect. 


“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


BY G. VALBERT. 


Translated for '' The Chautauquan” from the '' Revue des Deux Mondes.” 


[The French people in close proximity to England, are 
naturally deeply interested in all matters engaging the 
attention of their neighbors, and carefully study all new 
developments. A Frenchman's view of the great reform 
Scheme published by Mr. Booth, presented in a clear, un- 
prejudiced and yet closely critical manner, and showing 
some phases of both sides of the subject will be found of 
value —Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. ] 
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religious order which he founded to solve the 
social question, the redoubtable and dolorous 
problem of pauperism. It was not sufficient 
for him to labor for the salvation of souls ; 
hesought and thinks that he has founda 
remedy for allthe miseries of the present 
life. Few books have made a greater sensa- 
tion than his ‘‘In Darkest England and the 
Way Out.’’ None has ever given rise to 
more ardent discussions, has been in turn 
praised with more enthusiasm or assailed 
with greater vehemence. All England has 
been interested in it. Already in more than 
one shire, there have been met upon the 
highways bands of workmen on their way to 
London to seek admission into the establish- 
ments and asylums which Mr. Booth pro- 
poses to create. The success of the book is 
explained both by its subject, and by the 
talent of the author. 

Social economy is a rigid science in which 
artifices of style and figures of rhetoric count 
little. Ardor of soul united to good sense, to 
clear insight, to a love of exactitude and pre- 
cision, form the first qualities of a philanthro- 
pist, the qualities best suited to win for him 
confidence. Mr. Booth would have done bet- 


R. WILLIAM BOOTH, General of 
the Salvation Army, has conceived 
the bold plan of employing the 


ter had he been less lavish of exaggerated 
expressions and of imagery, and had he 
argued with more sang-froid, more vigor. 
He would have done better also not to have 
put asa frontispiece for his book a chromo- 
lithograph showing shipwrecked souls with- 
out number helped and rescued by the sol- 
diers and officers of the Salvation Army. Is 
he, then, so sure of being able to save every- 
body, and of being as faithful as he is gener- 
ous in his promises ? 

But his eloquence has produced all the ef- 
fect which he hoped for it. He hascompared 
himself in the last chapter to Gideon asking 
Jehovah to prove to him by a manifest sign 
that His benediction was resting upon him. 
‘* Behold, I will put a fleece of wool on the 
floor, and if dew be on the fleece only, and if 
it be dry on all the earth beside, then I shall 
know that thou wilt save Israel by my hand.”’ 
And it was so. Mr. William Booth had need 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
order to meet the first expenses of his great 
enterprise, and he said to himself that if he 
obtained it, Heaven would have spoken, that 
it would be the dew on his fleece. 

The miracle was wrought. In a few 
weeks one hundred thousand pounds were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Booth. The dew 
fell upon his fleece, and the groundall around 
it was dry. I mean by this that the donors 
in order to give him much have greatly re- 
trenched the gifts which they have been in 
the habit of making to other charitable 
causes ; that thus the benefactions upon 
which these institutions lived, have been 
withheld. This is thebad sideof his success; 
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it is natural that those who have suffered in 
order that he might be helped should look 
upon him with somewhat of bitterness. 

He would have received more if after the 
first impulse, reflection had not tempered the 
zeal of the contributors. It is impossible 
not to recognize that noble as his intentions 
are, they are corrupted by secret interests, 
by sectarian calculations; that there is in 
his plans a singular mingling of the reasona- 
ble and the chimerical, of truth and illusion. 
Such has been the opinion of the greater 
number of English philanthropists and of 
many of the English clergy. The Charity 
Organization Society of London has pub- 
lished, under the signature of its principal 
secretary, Mr. Loch, a serious and searching 
criticism on the reforms proposed by the 
General. Professor Huxley, a man whose 
word is always heard with respect, has been 
interviewed on the subject. One of his 
friends was disposed to subscribe toward the 
enterprise, but he quickly dissuaded him 
from the purpose, and his reasons were given 
in letters published in the 7imes, which have 
been widely noticed. Mr. Booth has an- 
nounced that he will shertly publish a new 
book in order torefute his opponents. People 
will read, people will buy, this book as they 
did his first, but what purpose will it an- 
swer? Henceforth he will be judged by the 
result of his undertaking ; it is by the work 
that the workman is known. He has prom- 
ised too much and received too much not to 
be held to fulfillment; thus only can he 
close the lips of those opposers who have not 
hesitated to call him the John Law of philan- 
thropy. 

Among his most bitter opponents there 
are many who have dispensed with all exam- 
ination of his plans and have listened only to 
accusations. They have wished to seein 
Mr. William Booth only the General of the 
Salvation Army, and Salvationism inspires 
them with an insurmountable antipathy, an 
invincible repulsion. Mr. Booth is certainly 
aremarkably successful organizer, and he 
may well glory in it. The order which he 
founded twenty-five years ago has spread 
from one place to another over the whole 
world, has built its establishments in thirty- 
four countries, has planted its flag in Can- 
ada andin the Argentine Republic, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Africa. The Salvation Army, 
commanded to-day by ten thousand officers 
of both sexes, has accumulated a property 
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valued at eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling ; pays rentals every year amounting 
to two hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
for its meeting places; it publishes twenty- 
seven weekly newspapers, of which more than 
thirty million copies are sold. Mr. Booth 
has a right tobe proud of theseextraordinary 
results, in which he recognizes the finger of 
Providence and the visible mark of the truth 
of his mission. 

Unfortunately this religion which takes 
advantage of the drum and the trumpet and 
whose form of worship resembles a little too 
much the parade of a traveling show, this re- 
ligion which regenerates and saves souls by 
barbarous or grotesque concerts and by the 
open confessions of sinners related froma 
public stage, and comprising their iniqui- 
ties, their defilements, and their miraculous 
cure, either offends the taste or dulls the 
sense of refinement. Mr. Huxley has styled 
it ‘“‘corybantic Christianity,’’ and compares 
itto the worship of the ancient goddess 
Cybele, with its orders of demoniacal beings 
who paraded the streets with their banners, 
their songs, and their orgies. He also com- 
pares the organization of the Salvation 
Army to the system of the Jesuits ; and I do 
not doubt that Mr. Booth has deeply medi- 
tated on the maxims and regulations of Ig- 
natius Loyola, that he learned from this 
great master that the most successful way to 
effect a cure of souls was to set in operation 
a certain system of tactics, based upon 
principles of faith, which required submis- 
sion and obedience. 

But the Jesuits were always wise teachers 
who applied themselves to the cultivation of 
their minds ; they never scorned science and 
literature. Salvationism boasts of being an 
unlettered religion. Itis Christianity stripped 
of all theology and reduced to this precept : 
Repent to-day once for all, and to-morrow 
you will be so happy that you will feel com- 
pelled to tell your joy to the world. Its 
practice consists in exciting sinners to re- 
pentance by rather uncouth methods. If 
they were less so would they be less effica- 
cious? It is true, however, that whoever 
wishes to influence crowds must not aim too 
high. In certain enterprises noble ambitions 
may be of so refined a character as to be an 
obstacle. 

It has often been asked if Mr. Booth him- 
self wrote his book, or if it was the work of 
some skillful secretary who caught inspira- 
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tion from him. Ido not doubt that Mr. 
Booth is the true author, but there are in him 
two separate characters, and each one has in 
turn held the pen. I mean that Mr. Booth 
has had for a collaborator the General of the 
Salvation Army, and I regret it. The much 
that there is of good in the book I ascribe to 
Mr. Booth ; all that is absurd or puerile, I at- 
tribute to the General. It is Mr. Booth, I 
am certain, who has written those excellent 
pages upon Utopianism and its idle dreams 
and sad consequences. He has no repug- 
nance for visionaries when their intentions 
are good, but all their schemes will not nour- 
ish the hungry or clothe the naked. He 
siys: 

I am a practical man, dealing with the actual- 
ities of to-day. I have no preconceived theories, 
and I flatter myself that I am singularly free 
from prejudices. I am ready tosit at the feet of 
any who will show me any good. I keep my 
mind open on all these subjects, and am quite 
prepared to hail with open arms any Utopia 
that is offered me. But it must be within range 
of my finger-tips. It is of no use to me if it is 
inthe clouds. Checks on the Bank of Futurity 
I accept gladly enough as a free gift, but I can 
hardly be expected to take them as if they were 
current coin, or to try to cash them at the Bank 
of England. 


He adds that these dreamers think that in 
time all misery will be extirpated by the 
working out of their visions ; that society 
will be cured of all its ills and an age in 
which peace, plenty, and happiness shall 
reign will be instituted. Very good, but that 
is not the question ; here it is: 


Atour Shelters last night were a thousand 
hungry, workless people. I wantto know what 
todo with them. Here is John Jones, a stout, 
stalwart laborer, who has not had one square 
meal for a month, who has been hunting work 
that will enable him to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and hunting in vain. Here he is in his 
hungry raggedness, asking for work, that he 
may live and not die of sheer starvation in the 
midst of the wealthiest city in the world. What 
isto be done with John Jones? ‘The individ- 
ualist tells me that the free play of natural laws 
governing the struggle for existence will result 
inthe Survival of the Fittest, and that in the 
course of a few ages, more or less, a much no- 
bler type will be evolved. But meantime what 
is to become of John Jones? The socialist tells 
me that the great Social Revolution is looming 
large on the horizon. In the good time coming 
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when wealth will be re-distributed and private 
property abolished, all stomachs will be filled 
and there will be no more John Joneses impa- 
tiently clamoring for opportunity to work that 
they may not die. It may be so, but in the 
meantime here is John Jones growing more im- 
patient than ever because hungrier, who won- 
ders if he is to wait for a dinner until the Social 
Revolution has arrived. What are we to do 
with John Jones? That is the question. 


Mr. Booth then remarks very justly that 
these Utopians all fall under the very con- 
demnation which they so freely lavish upon 
those religious persons who ease their own 
consciences regarding the poor, by saying 
that all will be made right in the next world, 
thus offering them ‘‘ unnegotiable bills pay- 
able on the other side of the grave.’’ ‘‘ When 
the sky falls we shall gatch larks. Nodoubt. 
But in the meantime ?”’ 

It is impossible to write better than this, 
or to put the question in betterterms. But 
after Mr. Booth, the General takes his turn 
at talking. It is the latter who says that 
if the Scheme which he sets forth in his 
pages is not applicable to the thief, the 
harlot, the drunkard, and the sluggard, it 
may as well be dismissed without cere- 
mony ; that as Christ came to call not the 
saints but sinners to repentance, so the New 
Message of temporal salvation, of salvation 
from pinching poverty, from rags and misery, 
must be offered to all. In this he disagrees 
with the greater number of earnest philan- 
thropists, such as Lord Shaftesbury. Taught 
by long and painful experience, they have 
for a long time declared that there are fatal 
degradations from which the unfortunate 
fallen ones never arise, that certain hardened 
criminals will never cease to dream of crime, 
that certain drunkards will never renounce 
their cups, that the vices of adults are al- 
most incorrigible, and that it is the salvation 
of the growing generations which must be 
sought. 

The General of the Salvation Army will not 
acknowledge this, save in very exceptional 
cases. He thinks he can bring into play 
means powerful enough to cure the most 
desperate evils. He considers Salvationism 
as a hospital of consciences, where mira- 
cles are performed ; where the lame learn to 
walk ; where profanity is changed to prayer ; 
where souls white with leprosy are cleansed 
in the twinkling of an eye; where angels of 
darkness are transformed into children of 
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light. Many cannot help the feeling that in 
the depth of his heart it is not so much the 
welfare of John Jones that he wishes as that 
of somegreat, repentantsinner. The wretched 
one for whose deliverance he is most anxious 
is he who has rolled in defilement, and who 
will publicly bless the hand that came to his 
rescue. 

In what does the powerful remedy which 
he advocates consist? General Booth has in- 
venteda joyful or amusing system of religion ; 
and he flatters himself that the gaiety which 
he proposes to introduce into philanthropy 
will have an irresistible effect upon souls. 
He says: 

There is no sanctimonious long face in the 
Army. We talk freely about Salvation be- 
cause it is the very light and joy of our exist- 
ence. We are happy ayd we wish others to 
share our joy. 

His followers also talk as he does and be- 
lieve inthe magical, supernatural action of his 
elixir. One of his officers said : 

In whatever region of the world we may be, 


it is impossible for any one tocome in contact - 


with our soldiers without being struck by their 
extraordinary gaiety, and this contagious joy is 
the principal reason of our success. Judge of 
the great results which must follow among all 
the miserable ones who are confided to our 
care. Toall those for whom life holds only bit- 
terness and sorrow the simple sight of happy 
faces is at once a revelation and an inspiration. 
General Booth is persuaded that this con- 
tagious joyousness will communicate itself 
to allthe sinners who will avail themselves 
of his plan to help them and that it will hold 
them from seeking pleasure or forgetfulness 
elsewhere. For those occasional incurable 
cases which he admits may be found, those 
sluggards who refuse to work, those swind- 
lers who will still yield to the temptation to 
rob, the vicious who regret their vices, for 
all who relapse again and again, he demands 
that they be regarded as demented, incapable 
of self-government, and that they be treated 
as criminal lunatics. He proposes that they 
be shut up for life, declaring that it isa 
crime against the race to allow those who are 
so inveterately depraved, the freedom to wan- 
der abroad, infect their fellows, prey upon 
society, and to multiply their kind. But he 
also demands that they be comfortably pro- 
vided for, that their prison be made an agree- 
able, even acharming place. It is his plan 
that they should have their own little cot- 


tages, in their own little gardens, under the 
bluesky, and, if possible, amid the green fields, 
He admits that this Acadia of drunkards, of 
sluggards, of robbers, would be a costly un- 
dertaking, but insists that the state could not 
engage in a more useful work. Alas! while 
these hardened rogues contemplate the blue 
sky and care for their tulips and their roses, 
what sad reflections will poor John Jones 
make, looking at his blackened, callous 
hands,—the man who asked only for a chance 
to work! Will he not come to look in dis- 
gust upon his labor and his honest poverty? 
Will he not be tempted to commit some of- 
fense or crime in order that he may share the 
felicity of these criminal lunatics? 

If the Scheme of Mr. Booth has awakened 
distrust on the part of criticism, it has greatly 
offended numbers of readers by the voluntary 
omissions which are closely akin to denials 
ofjustice. He has not said one word of all 
the associations founded for the purpose of 
solacing or suppressing misery. From his 
account it would seem that previous to his 
attempt no one had ever been inquieted or 
tormented by the lot of the indigent and 
starving; that no person had ever before 
thought of going to their help; that he had 
been the first to discover the black whirlpool 
of human suffering. Mr. Huxley has said 
that he writes as if he were the Christopher 
Columbus of the land of suffering, the Fer- 
nando Cortes of darkest England. And the 
following quotation shows foundation for the 
claim. 


What a satire it is upon our Christianity and 
our civilization, that the existence of these col- 
onies of heathens and savages in the heart of 
our capital should attract so little attention ! 
Why all this apparatus of temples and meeting- 
houses to save men from perdition in a world 
which is to come, while never a helping hand is 
stretched out to save them from the inferno of 
their present life? Is it not time that forgetting 
fora moment their wranglings about the infi- 
nitely little or infinitely obscure, all should 
concentrate their energies in a united effort 
to break this terrible perpetuity of perdition, and 
to rescue some at least of those for whom they 
profess to believe their Founder came to die? 


“Every one knows that if England has great 
evils tocure, she is one of those countries 
where charity in all forms has most widely 
multiplied its efforts and used the utmost 
perseverance, boldness, and ceaseless en- 
deavor. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S “IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


Among all the different establishments 
which Mr. Booth has already founded or which 
heintends to found, from the night shelters to 
the labor bureaus, from the dispensaries to 
the créches, from the rescue homes to the in- 
dustrial schools, there are few which others 
had not devised before him. For instance, it 
was not he who first thought of assisting 
criminals just released from prison by putting 
them in positions where they might earn 
an honest living. The Duke of Westminster, 
president of the Royal Society for assisting 
liberated convicts, wrote not long since to the 
Times, that this society has to-day sixty- 
three establishments which are connected 
with all the prisons of England and Wales ; 
and in London alone fifteen other societies are 
working for the same object. 

Mr. Booth has planned to establish safe 
shelters for young girls living in the midst 
of dangerous surroundings. But there al- 
ready exist in London several associations 
devoted to their protection. The best known 
are the Houses of the Princess Louise, the 
Society for the Assistance of Young Women 
and Children, and another society whose ob- 
ject is to provide rooms for young women 
coming from the province to seek work in the 
capital. 


Is there then nothing truly original in his 


Scheme? ‘‘ Up to this time,’’ one of his op- 
posers writes, ‘‘ philanthropic associations 
have divided the responsibilities and the work 
they found awaiting them, and each one has 
devoted itself to some particular phase of la- 
bor. Mr. Booth contends that this division 
enfeebles the work ; he claims that his plan 
will cover the whole field, and aspires to con- 
centrate in his own hands all works of mercy. 
His only originality is his prodigious am- 
bition.” 

This is going much too far. I cannot, for 
example, find that any one before Mr. Booth, 
ever thought of establishing agricultural col- 
onies destined to diminish, tothe profit of the 
country, the overcrowded population of cities, 
and also to educate for their work the emi- 
grants who shall go to seek their fortune on 
some foreign shore. Mr. Booth thinks that 
the remedy for pauperism lies in emigration, 
but that put in practice after the manner of 
to-day, it resembles more a scourge than a 
cure. He writes: 

It is simply criminal to take a multitude of 
untrained men and women and land them pen- 
niless and helpless on the fringe of some new con- 
F-May. 
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tinent.. . . You might as well lay a new-born 
child naked in the middle of a new-sown field in 
March and expect it to live and thrive, as ex- 
pect emigration to produce successful results on 
the lines which some lay down. 

In the agricultural colony of Mr. Booth, 
future emigrants may acquire skill and knowl- 
edge ; they may practically learn farming, 
gardening, trades, the various industries by 
which later they can earn their living. How 
will he recruit his pensioners? By a process 
of selection. Heproposestoerect great work- 
shops in which those seeking employment 
may be engaged and taught to work. 

Mr. Booth’s colonists will be comfortably 
housed, well fed, and clothed, but they will 
receive no regular wages; occasionally a 
small sum may be given them as an en- 
couragement. They must promise to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks, and will be al- 
lowed only innocent games. When they shall 
have ended their apprenticeship and their 
studies, some will be furnished employment 
in England ;others will embark for the colony 
over-sea. They will be transported in a ship 
whose whole crew is to be composed of mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army, and they shall 
disembark in a land belonging to the same 
organization. Mr. Booth proposes to have in 
the future, among his possessions, a whole 
country governed by his laws. 

He has frequently declared that this Scheme 
of philanthropy recognizes all persons and all 
beliefs ; that his followers shall be recruited 
indifferently from among the incredulous 
and those who have accepted Salvationism. 
But Mr. Booth intends that all his colonies 
shall be governed exclusively by his officers 
and according to his rules of discipline. 


The Scheme I have to offer consists in the 
formation of these people into self-helping and 
self-sustaining communities, each being a kind 
of co-operative society, or patriarchal family, 
governed and disciplined on the principles which 
have already proved so effective in the Salva- 
tion Army. . . theonly religious body founded 
in our time that is based upon the principle of 
voluntary submission to an absolute authority. 
No ore is bound to remain in the Army a day 
longer than he pleases. While he remains there 
he is bound by the conditions of the Service. 
The first condition of that service is implicit, un- 
questioning obedience. 

He himself describes as follows the rigor- 
ously autocratic government of this organi- 
zation : 
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We have nearly 10,000 officers under our or- 
ders, a number increasing every day, every one 
of whom has taken service on the express con- 
dition that he or she will obey without question- 
ing or gainsaying the orders from Headquarters. 

. . Atelegram from me will send any of them 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, will transfer 
them from the slums of London to San Francisco 
or despatch them to assist in opening missions in 
Holland, Zululand, Sweden, or South America. 

Up to the present time all the charitable 
associations of Great Britain have adopted 
the parliamentary and constitutional forms 
dear to the nation. All things are decided by 
a plurality of voices ; exact and minute ac- 
counts are given of the use of funds ; there is 
free and public discussion regarding all in- 
terests. Mr. Booth inaugurates a philan- 
thropic dictatorship. The golden dew which 
has fallen upon his fleece is a deposit which 
will be sacred to him, but it is one for which 
he alone is responsible. The commissary of 
the Army, Mr. Franz Smith, wished that 
other guaranties might be secured to con- 
tributors. But the General would not con- 
sent to modify his plans. He said: 

Our principle is not to count noses; on the 
contrary the only noses which we will consent 
to count as interested in any way in our institu- 
tion belong to those who have promised to obey 
the director. ‘‘ But after you?” was the response. 
‘For from your own avowal you are sixty-one 
years of age, and you are not immortal.’”’ 

After him, his autocratic power will pass 
to an heir whom, without making known his 
choice, he has already designated. It has 
been said that the General of the Salvation 
Army is more powerful than the Pope, who 
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has not the right to name his successor. It 
might be added that this singular founder of 
an order differs from all others in that he has 
children, to whom he has entrusted the po- 
sitions of greatest responsibility. A strange 
institution is this cosmopolitan order which 
is the fief of a family. 

It has been said that Boothism must de- 
stroy Salvationism. It is possible, but it 
must be admitted that to the present time 
Salvationism has been kept alive by the in- 
telligence, the devotion, the indefatigable ac- 
tivity of Mr. Booth, and of his sons and 
daughters. Although it may be placing 
beneficence in the service of proselytism, we 
sincerely wish for the success of the new un- 
dertaking. Amemberofthe Chamber of Com- 
merce, who had sent him £300, declared in a 
letter to the 7zmes that to his personal knowl- 
edge, there had been drunkards converted 
through Salvationism who had ceased to beat 
their wives and to starve their children ; that 
the methods of the Salvation Army were not 
to his taste, but that they were pleasing to 
many, and ‘‘ weare not all constituted alike.” 

There are so many evils to cure in this world 
that it is nécessary to accept the best plans 
that offer themselves under whatever form 
and by whatever processes they may come. 
If Mr. Booth without accomplishing the 
miracles he hopes for, succeeds in solacing 
some of the misery, the world must pardon 
in him all it does not like, even his boasting, 
even his injustice. The Orientals have a 
proverb which says, Provided that benevo- 
lence has large hands and swift feet, it mat- 
ters little that its countenance may be dis- 
pleasing ; do not look at its face. 


STORM -PHENOMENA. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 


predicting a storm was generally 

doubted, and its occasional demon- 
strations were apt to be explained away as 
accidental coincidences. 

The belief in a certain regularity in the 
causation of air-currents is, however, not of 
yesterday, as proved by such expressions 
as ‘‘midsummer calms” and ‘‘ equinoctial 
gales,’’ which came into vogue before the be- 
ginning of the present century. The latter 


() re sixty years ago the possibility of 


term, by the way, is appropriate only in a 
sense not suspected by its originators, who 
supposed that the March storms would, asa 
rule, repeat themselves about the end of Sep- 
tember. Spring is certainly ushered in by 
gales which in nine years out of ten keep our 
Signal Bureau busy from February to April, 
but the records of that same Bureau have es- 
tablished the fact that in North America and 
Europe the thirty days from September 15 to 
the middle of October are, with rare excep- 
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tions, the calmest four weeks in the year. A 
Yankee traveler trying to reach Europe dur- 
ing an interval of the Atlantic gales could, in 
fact, not do better than to start about the 
middle of September. But the case would 
differ if that traveler should have business 
in Cape Town or Buenos Ayres. In the South 
Atlantic, September is really a more than 
usually stormy month; Cape Horn is the 
mariner’s terror from August to October; in 
short, the worst spring gales of the southern 
hemisphere come off about the time of our 
autumnal equinox. 

It has also been ascertained that another 
tide of storm-waves strikes the northeast 
coasts of our continent about the end of No- 
vember, and that the violence of the March 
gales bears an inverse proportion to the 
severity of the frosts during the preceding 
winter. 

In regard to the direction of prevalent 
storms a curious fact was incidentally dis- 
covered by the naturalist Dove who con- 
structed a self-registering weather-vane on 
the roof of his little garden house near 
KGnigsberg, Germany. Having reduced the 


scrawls of his apparatus to legible symbols 
and comparing the results in the form of 
fanciful geometrical figures, he noticed to his 


surprise that an arrow pointing to windward 
and indicating the main changes of a week’s 
air-currents would turn in the same way as 
the hand of a clock, i. e., invariably from left 
to right, and never complete an eutire circle 
in the opposite direction. In other words, a 
south wind, after many small oscillations, 
will turn to west, that west wind to north- 
west and finally to north. By way of east 
and southeast the vane will at last work its 
way back to south again. Quarter turns, 
and even half turns, may go in the opposite 
direction, but a complete circle will inva- 
riably have to take the right-about route. In 
the southern hemisphere that arrangement is 
reversed, and near theequatorthereare regions 
where, barring an interruption by an occa- 
sional thunderstorm, steady breezes blow in 
the same direction the year round. The reg- 
ularity of those air-currents has been ex- 
plained as follows: under the influence of 
vertical sun-rays the air of the tropics rises, 
thus leaving a vacuum which is filled by a 
Steady surface current from the poles. The 
rotation of the earth modifies the direction 
of those currents and the tradewinds of the 
northern hemisphere blow from northeast 
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to southwest, those of the southern hemi- 
sphere from southeast to northwest. But in 
the Indian Ocean along the south coast of 
Hindustan and in the labyrinth of the Sunda 
Islands a remarkable irregularity of the trade- 
winds proves to what a degree the direction 
of air-currents is influenced by the trend of 
highland barriers. Java, Sumatra, and all the 
other large islands of that vast archipelago 
are traversed by Alps-like mountain ranges 
which complicate the storm-phenomena in a 
way that might distract a meteorologist as 
system-loving as Aristotle, who is said to 
have committed suicide in despair at his in- 
ability to explain, or cven to formulate, the 
fitful sea-currents of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

The climatic influence of mountain chains 
has also a large share in modifying the 
temperature of our continent. The alleged 
radical difference in the thermal phenomena 
of the eastern and western world is not very 
perceptible southeast of Mobile, Alabama ; 
and a citizen of Key West. would have no 
reason to complain that the climate of his 
isle differs disagreeably from that of Oriental 
coast-regions under the same latitude. The 
winter at Fernandina is quite as mild as that 
of any Syrian seaport town. But a very per- 
ceptible contrast can already be noticed on 
the west slope of the Alleghenies, and the 
difference becomes enormous as we approach 
the region between the Mississippi and the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. In 
southern Missouri under the parallel of 
southernmost Spain the winter frosts are as 
severe as in Norway, fifteen hundred miles 
north of Gibraltar, and in the valleys of Colo- 
rado the mercury sinks to a depth that has 
never been recorded in any inhabited district 
of Europe, the plateaus of the northernmost 
Ural perhaps excepted. That difference is 
chiefly due to the direction of the Rocky 
Mountains as contrasted with the main trend 
of the Alps. A north storm that buries the 
villas of Lake Constance in snow and ice, is 
hardly felt on the shores of Lake Como, 
though the bee-line distance from lake to lake 
is considerably less than two hundred miles. 
Along the slope of the Rockies two thousand 
miles would make much less difference. 

On the 12th of November, 1866, the observ- 
atories of Southern Europe witnessed a star- 
shower which at several times of the night 
resembled a dense fall of snow flakes. Me- 
teors of all sizes shot along the sky in every 
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possibie direction ; but a French astronomer 
who had photographed the sky from hour to 
hour proved that if the lines of the descend- 
ing stars were prolonged backward they 
would all seem to proceed from a certain 
point in the constellation Leo. After several 
years of meteorological observation the Brit- 
ish physicist Taylor called attention to quite 
as remarkable a fact in regard to the tracks 
of storms that visited Northern Europe in 
the course of four winters. Some of these 
tracks formed a semicircle, others only a 
short segment of a circle, but Professor 
Taylor showed that if the orbits of the circles 
thus indicated were completed they would 
have a common center at a point near the 
northwestern extremity of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Storms follow the valleys of large rivers 
and the main lines of mountainous coasts, 
but on large plains, as on the ocean, they 
blow, asarule, from regions of high to regions 
of low barometer, and with a force propor- 
tional to the difference of barometric pres- 
sure. Heavy rainfalls in summer often cool 
off the atmosphere of considerable areas and 
if they are followed by clearing weather, air- 
currents from all sides will stream in toward 
the region where a low temperature has acted 
as acontracting force. Aftera heavy thunder- 
shower clouds may often be seen advancing 
from three or four points of the compass at 
once. 

Yet with all these data of observation the 
art of predicting storms has by no means as 
yet attained the standpoint of a positive 
science. The best achievements of the signal- 
bureau are founded on the fact that the spark 
of the electric telegraph moves faster than 
the wind, and that consequently a message 
wired from Boston to Savannah may give 
timely warning of an approaching north 
storm, even if that storm should reach the 
velocity of a hurricane. The predictions of 
weather-changes are also guided by charts 
showing the usual direction of storms strik- 
ing special regions from a given point of the 
compass; nevertheless the event is always 
apt to prove the fallacy of the most careful 
calculations. A straight south gale follow- 
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ing the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
Cairo may suddenly turn to the right and 
ascend the valley of the Ohio ; storms sweep- 
ing eastward across the unobstructed plains 
of the great prairies may be met by a counter- 
current and stop short hundreds of miles 
west of their supposed goal. 

Once in ten years or so, still more abnormal 
events baffle the forecasts of our weather- 
augurs. Hurricanes invade a supposed region 
of perpetual calms, or polar waves rout the 
guests of a winter-resort where frozen fluids 
were known only in the form of ice-cream. 
About the middle of last January (1891) the 
city of Fiume on the Adriatic was treated to 
a meteorological surprise of that sort. A 
blizzard that would have appalled a Manitoba 
lumberman swept down from the plateau of 
the Karst and followed the coast as far as 
Cape Cabarno where it divided ; one offshoot 
crossing the Adriatic and spreading havoc to 
the gates of Messina ; while the eastern wave 
rolled down the valley of the Danube and 
during the next two days turned southern 
Russia into a vast snow field. On striking 
the mountains that skirt the north coast of 
Sicily, the main storm once more turned to 
the right and chasing every sail to port trav- 
ersed the Mediterranean to the coast of Spain 
where the first time in sixty years such cities 
as Alicante and Cartagena experienced the 
rigors of an arctic gale. 

Where did that gale come from? In its 
polar form, i. e., coupled with a mercury- 
freezing temperature, it has not been traced 
back very far beyond the Carinthian border- 
hills and may have originated in the high- 
lands of the Styrian Alps. There were snow 
storms along the Baltic during the preceding 
week ; but they did not exceed the violence 
of ordinary winter gales and were not ob- 
served in the broad plains of the intermediate 
countries—Prussia and Bohemia. 

In Spain that abnormal winter has lingered 
for weeks, and during the first week of Feb- 
ruary snow storms silvered the coast hills of 
Portugal. The westward progress of the 
tide of low temperature may continue long 
and far enough to retard the spring of our 
Atlantic States by several weeks. 
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BOUT two years ago I wrote for THE 
A CHAUTAUQUAN a short article devoted 

to the German contingent of our body 
politic. The history of German immigra- 
tion was given in outline and an attempt 
made to describe both quantitatively and 
qualitatively the elements thus introduced 
into our national organism. The paper here 
presented may be regarded as im a certain 
sense supplementary to the former one. The 
Netherlanders are, to be sure, as compared 
with the Germans, a distinct branch of the 
Germanic race, having their own separate 
traditions and their own national character. 
Still their history is closely interwoven with 
that of the Germans, their language is very 
similar to the German (though by no means 
a dialect of it any more than English is), and 
the two peoples have long been more or less 
confounded by popular speech both in Eng- 
land and in the United States. All this being 
so, it will be not amiss, perhaps, to saya 
few words before coming to our subject 
proper, on the ethnical relationship of the 
Germans and the Hollanders. 

The Dutch and the Germans both belong, 
together with the English and the Frisians, 
to the Western branch of the Germanic, 
also often called the Teutonic, race ; they are 
thus more nearly related to each other than 
is either of them to any of the Scandinavian 
peoples which together constitute the North- 
ern branch. The modern Hollanders are de- 
scended from various Low German tribes, 
now more or less amalgamated, of which the 
principal were the Frisians, the Low Saxons, 
and the Low Franks. Now these were in 
part the very tribes that conquered Britain 
and became the progenitors of the English ; 
so that it might seem as if the Dutch of to- 
day should be more nearly related to our- 
selves than to the Germans. This, however, 
is true only in a very restricted and theoret- 
ical sense. The reason is that the Low Ger- 


*This article belongs to a series on the various nation- 
alities in the United States begun in Volume VIII. of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Papers have already been published on 
the Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, Scotch, Swiss. 
Italians, Jews, and French. 


mans in Britain, being cut off from the conti- 
nent in their island home, and in time pro- 
digiously affected by the Norman Conquest, 
passed through a development of their own 
which was not shared by their kindred across 
the channel. Again: the dominant race in 
the Low Countries soon came to be, and re- 
mained, the Low Franks, a people who had 
not migrated extensively to Britain and were 
a part of the great Frankish nation that in 
the time of Karl the Great (Charlemagne) 
ruled not only over all Germany but also over 
France. Thus the people of the Low Coun- 
tries came to be closely associated politically 
with their neighbors to the south. The result 
of all is that the Dutch of to-day, whether 
we consider their language or their national 
character, stand much closer to the Germans 
than tothe English. It is easier for a Ger- 
man than for an Englishman to learn Dutch, 
but both 4ave to learn it before they can speak, 
understand, or read it intelligently. 

And now a word as to the names “Ger- 
man,’’ ‘‘Dutch,” ‘‘High German,” ‘‘ Low 
German,’ ‘‘High Dutch,’’ ‘‘Low Dutch,” 
which with their varying: implications have 
wrought such endless confusion. How is it 
that the people whom we call ‘‘theGermans”’ 
have never called themselves by that name 
but call themselves die Deutschen, ‘‘the 
Dutch’’? How is it, too, that having the 
name ‘‘Dutch’’ in our language we have 
restricted it to the Hollanders, who are in 
any case but a small part of the ‘‘ Dutch”’ 
people, and who moreover seem now inclined 
to repudiate the name altogether in favor of 
‘‘Hollandish’’ or ‘‘Netherlandish’’? Tosee 
through this confusion we must go a long 
way back. 

The Romans applied the name ‘‘Ger- 
mani’’—a word of uncertain but probably 
Keltic origin—to a mass of tribes whom they 
found living in Central Europe, north of the 
Alps and east of the Rhine. By the eighth 
century of our era the descendants of these 
tribes had overspread the whole western half 
of Europe, destroyed the empire, and, mixing 
more or less completely with populations 


’’that had preceded them, had established 
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everywhere kingdoms of their own. For 
these various nationalities there was no com- 
mon collective name. The names “Ger- 
manus ” and ‘‘ Teutonicus,’’ when employed 
by Latin writers, were applied, as a rule if 
not invariably, to those members of the 
family who had remained at home in the old 
‘‘Germania,”’ which extended, let it be re- 
membered, from the Alps to the Northern 
Seas. The outlying Germanic peoples were 
called by their various tribal names. But now 
the Germans of Germany, owing to causes 
already alluded to, came to have a feeling of 
kinship, of solidarity, and that in spite of the 
fact that the different tribes differed greatly 
in language, institutions, and laws, and were 
often at war with each other. So it was that 
the name Deutsch was able to win its way in 
the lapse of time to general acceptance as a 
collective name for the Germans of Germany. 
The word is in its origin an adjective mean- 
ing ‘‘ popular” and was first applied to the 
language of the people in distinction from 
the Latin of the church. It can be traced 
back to the tenth century and has been ever 
since the name, and the only name, by which 
the inhabitants of the old ‘‘Germania’’ have 
called themselves collectively. To mark geo- 
graphical and linguistic differences the ad- 
jectives ‘‘high’’ and ‘low,’ or ‘‘upper,’’ 
‘‘middle,”’ and ‘‘nether’’ were, as they still 
are, employed. 

Why is it then that in English, while we 
still make some use popularly of the terms 
“High Dutch”’ and ‘‘Low Dutch,’’ we have 
in good usage put ‘‘German’”’ in the place of 
“High Dutch” and given the unqualified 
name ‘‘Dutch”’ to the Low Dutch or Nether- 
landers? It came about in this way. During 
England’s struggle with Holland in the sev- 
enteenth century for supremacy on the seas 
she was brought into very close and con- 
stant contact with the Low Dutch. Of ten 
Dutchmen that an Englishman of this period 
saw or had occasion to talk about, probably 
nine were Low Dutchmen. Thus it became 
perfectly natural to leave off any distinctive 
adjective and let ‘‘ Dutchman’”’ mean one of 
the troublesome Dutchmen, i. e., a Nether- 
lander. And when this usage had become 
fixed it no longer seemed quite appropriate 
to call the Lowlanders ‘‘ ¢he Dutch”’ and the 
great people to the south of them, the authors 
of the Reformation, ‘‘ the High Dutch” as 
if the latter were a variety of the former. 
Thus it became convenient to employ the old 
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Roman name ‘‘German’’ instead of ‘High 
Dutch”’ for the speakers of Luther’s lan- 
guage, and this practice has become the set- 
tled usage of our day. 

One further fact of interest in this connec- 
tion may be noted here. From the time of 
England’s struggle with Holland we inherit 
also the practice of attaching to the name 
‘** Dutch ” in certain locations a humorous or 
disparaging seuse. On account of this fact 
and partly, perhaps, because of the disagree- 
able vagueness involved in the loose popular 
misuse of the word, the name has fallen into 
disfavor among those to whom it is applied. 
Germans proud to call themselves Deutsch at 
home repudiate the name of ‘‘ Dutch’”’ in 
this country. And they have some reason to 
do so, since, by the established usage of our 
tongue, the name does not belong to them. 
But the Hollanders object to it no less, pre- 
ferring to hear themselves called Hollanders 
and their language ‘‘the Holland.”’ This 
feeling, however, is rather groundless. The 
name is an ancient and honorable one and if 
it has sometimes been abused by national 
ignorance and prejudice, that is no good rea- 
son why any one to whom it rightly belongs 
should be ashamed of it. 

We turn now from these ethnological con- 
siderations to see what part the Dutch have 
played and are playing in the United States. 
Their history in the western world begins, as 
is well known, with the settlement of New 
Netherland, a colony that grew out of the 
reports sent back to Holland by the naviga- 
tor Hudson after the memorable voyage of 
1609, in which he sailed up the river that now 
bears his name. The controlling motive of 
those first Dutch settlements was in part 
commercial, the chance of trading advan- 


.tageously with the Indians; in part, however, 


political, since the government saw here an 
opportunity of annoying Spain in the New 
World. Just how numerous the Dutch col- 
ony centering at New Amsterdam had be- 
come when it passed under English control 
in 1564 cannot, in the absence of statistics, 
be told with certainty ; but from the fact that 
it there had a scattered military force of some 
two hundred men, enough, possibly, to have 
repulsed the English had their attack been 
expected, we may infer that a pretty large 
number of Dutchmen had by that time found 
their way over the ocean. When New Am- 
sterdam became New York the colony soon 
lost its attractiveness for adventurous Hol- 
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landers and their immigration fell away to 
insignificant proportions. 

Of the Dutch régime in New York, its char- 
acter, and its legacies to those who came after, 
I shall not attempt to speak at length here. 
The impression left by it is confined to a lim- 
ited area and now for the most part discernible 
only to the antiquarian. The subject is one, 
moreover, which has of late been much written 
upon ; it may be left, therefore, with only a 
passing remark upon the misfortune that so 
many have derived their first, and not a few 
also their last, impressions of the Dutch in 
New York from Irving’s so-called ‘‘ History.”’ 
Much may be pardoned to a man of such 
winning character and such honorable dis- 
tinction in American letters; but the genius 
of history can hardly pardon him for making 
opera bouffe out of the early history of the 
Empire State. . 

Between the end of the seventeenth andthe 
middle of the nineteenth century Dutch im- 
migration to this country was, we may sup- 
pose, rather sporadic. Statistics begin with 
the year 1820. In the decade 1821-1830 the 
tables indicate the arrival of 1,078 persons 
from the Netherlands. In the decade 1831- 
1840, the number was 1,412. In the next 


ten years the immigration swelled rapidly to 
8,251, the increase beginning suddenly, as we 
shall see, in 1847. For the time from 1850 to 
1888 the accessions to our population from 
the Netherlands are shown in the following 
table: 


1851-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 17,236 
1881-1888  . . 43,916 

The census of 1890, unfortunately not avail- 
able for the present study, will probably indi- 
cate not far from 100,000 Hollanders resident 
in the United States. In i880 the number 
was 58,090, of whom nearly one-third, or 
17,177, were found in Michigan. The other 
states in which the Dutch were most strongly 
tepresented were New York, with 8,399 ; Wis- 
consin, 5,698; Illinois, 5,012; Iowa, 4,743; 
and New Jersey, 4,281. These six states con- 
tained fully four-fifths of our entire Dutch 
population. 

If now we consider that of the total 58,090 
mentioned above, only 14,293 or about 24% were 
found in our forty-four largest cities, it be- 
comes apparent that the Hollanders have 
mainly settled in the rural districts and small 
towns of the northwestern states. Like the 
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Germans, they have avoided New England 
and the South and only a few have found 
their way to the far West. Large numbers of 
them are engaged in the cities as employees 
in various manufacturing industries, but 
the majority are tilling the soil. It was the 
chance of getting cheap land in abundance 
where they might continue the farming, 
stock-raising, and dairy industries familiar 
to them in their old home, which started the 
swelling tide of immigration in the fifties ; 
and it is in the humble annals of pioneer 
farming in the Northwest that the most 
characteristic chapter of their history as 
Americans is to be read. ; 

In making the following attempt to pre- 
sent a few interesting pages from this chap- 
ter I have been greatly indebted to a work by 
Mr. D. Versteeg entitled De Pelgrim-Vaders 
van het Westen (The Pilgrim Fathers of the 
West). 

The establishment of the Dutch Reformed 
Church as the State Church of Holland in 
1816, led to a revolt among the clergy not 
altogether unlike that of the Wesleys in 
England. There were those who were op- 
posed to any union of church and state and 
others who complained of the all too liberal 
and rationalistic tendencies of the orthodox 
church and preached the need of personal 
piety. In 1834 seven clergymen left the 
church and began to preach among the peo- 
ple as itinerant independents. They soon 
gathered a large number of adherents and 
the government thought it necessary to coun- 
teract them by setting in operation a system 
of espionage and persecution. The meetings 
of the dissenters were accordingly forbidden. 
Their preachers were hunted as felons and 
their houses searched at pleasure by police- 
men and soldiers. Nor was it official perse- 
cution alone thatahey were subjected to. The 
upper classes treated them with contempt 
and contumely. Employers refused them 
work or gave it only on condition that they 
renounce their religious convictions. Thus 
the dissenters came to occupy the position of 
social pariahs whom the rabble hooted at in 
the streets. 

With the accession of Willjam II. to the 
throne of Holland in 1840 the official perse- 
cution, but not the social maltreatment, 
came toanend. Withal the times were hard 
for the working classes and it was from these 
that the dissenters had been drawn. Finally 
the general distress was aggravated by the 
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potato-famine and cattle-plague of 1845. It 
was under these circumstances that the cler- 
ical leaders of the dissenters began to look 
about the world for a new home. They 
thought first, very naturally, of the Dutch 
colonies in the East Indies and South Africa, 
but were able to make no satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the government. The next 
choice was America. In 1845 an association 
was formed at Arnheim for the purpose of 
furnishing needy families with the means to 
emigrate to the United States, and soon pub- 
lic meetings began to be held in the interest 
of the scheme. The plan met with strong 
opposition from some quarters, but the lead- 
ers were resolute and by 1846 several hundred 
men and women were ready to emigrate. In 
trying to decide where in the United States 
to settle they thought first of Texas and 
Missouri, but slavery was fatal to their at- 
tractions. As between the Northern States 
some had a preference for the prairies of 
Iowa, others for the timber-lands of Wiscon- 
sin, there was no thought of Michigan. 

On the 2nd of October, 1846, the first band 
of pilgrims set sail by the ship Southerner for 
New York. Their pastor and leader was the 
Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, who long remained 
the soul of the colony. His pian was to pro- 
ceed to Wisconsin and there buy a tract of 
forest land, to reserve a portion for the com- 
munal purposes of church and school and 
parcel out the remainder to settlers as they 
could pay for it. In the middle of November 
the Southerner arrived in New York with its 
freight of Dutch farmers and workingmen all 
totally ignorant of the English language 
and of all things American. Before leaving 
New York, Van Raalte fell in with a coun- 
tryman who had traveled in the Western 
States and asked him why he wished to go 
iuto an absolute wilderness. Why had he 
not selected Michigan, which was already 
developing, had railroads and was near to 
the market? This question seems to have 
made an impression. 

After lingering awhile in New York the 
party made their way over the route since 
taken by myriads of European immigrants 
seeking homes in the Northwest, to Buffalo 
and thence by boat to Detroit. Here they 
were appalled to find that they could not go 
farther toward Wisconsin by water—naviga- 
tion had closed for the winter. Van Raalte 
accordingly found lodgings for himself and 
family, got his flock temporarily shelt- 
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ered from the cold in a warehouse, and 
then set about reviewing the situation. 
Presently a providential dispensation came 
to his relief ; the captain of the boat who had 
brought him to Detroit was building a new 
boat at St. Clair and offered to give the men 
of the party work there. Thither they ac- 
cordingly went while the preacher, relieved 
of pressing solicitude for his flock, staid in 
Detroit to reconnoiter. Presently his atten- 
tion was somehow drawn to the region of 
Black Lake, a bay of Lake Michigan, situ- 
ated between the mouths of the Grand and 
the Kalamazoo Rivers. This spot on the 
shore of an inland sea, might be the very 
place for his amphibious Dutchmen to create 
anew Holland. He would go and ‘spy out 
the land.’”’ Accordingly he crossed the state 
late in December, 1847, and made his way by 
hook and crook to the cabin of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, a missionary to the Ottawa Indians. 
Mr. Smith’s house was about three miles 
from the present town of Holland. Withthe 
ways of the Michigan land-looker the Dutch 
preacher was, of course, all unfamiliar ; but 
with the help of Mr. Smith and of friendly 
Indians, who on their snow-shoescould guide 
him, and when his legs gave out haul him, 
through the woods, he began his investiga- 
tions. He learned the import of those mys- 
terious ‘‘blazes’’ on the trees by the aid of 
which the experienced land-looker soon 
solves the darkest topographical enigma pre- 
sented by the mazy Western forest. He be- 
came familiar with our system of townships, 
ranges, and sections and with the quality of 
the soil, though he had todig through two 
feet of snow to find it. The result of all was, 
in a word, a settled conviction in his mind 
that here was the land of promise. On 
emerging from the woods he took back no 
figs, pomegranates, or grapes, as did the 
spies of Joshua, but he had really founda 
better country (for Dutchmen) than the land 
of Canaan. ° 
Returning to his family in Detroit, Van 
Raalte at once wrote to his flock at St. Clair 
that western Michigan, and not Wisconsin, 
was to be their destination. Live informa- 
tion was sent to a new band of pilgrims who 
had crossed the ocean and got as far as Al- 
bany. In the middle of February, Van 


Raalte’s chief helper, a man named Grooten- 
huis, proceeded to the Black Lake Region 
with four Americans, to make a road into the 
wilderness and build some cabins for the first 
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comers. The new settlement was given the 
name of Holland, and Holland soon became 
the objective point of an ever increasing 
army of pilgrims. Within two years the 
number of them had passed four thousand. 
The most remained but a short time in the 
city, or left their families there only until 
they could locate homes for themselves in 
the woods and get a cabin built to begin 
housekeeping. 

But while the colony prospered and has 
long since converted its wilderness into one 
of the fairest and thriftiest regions of the 
state its members had at first to contend with 
obstacles that almost defeated them. The 
American pioneer farmer, if only he be born 
to the woodsman’s life, has no need of sym- 
pathy from tender-souled city people. His 
log house is, perhaps, not a thing of beauty, 
but it is comfortable and, comparatively 
speaking, healthy. Hehas at his door an 
endless supply of fuel of which he does not 
need to be sparing. Of fresh air and good 
water he hasa plenty. He is handy withax, 
hatchet, and gun. He is familiar with the 
woods and their denizens and feels at home 
among them. He knows about the climate 
and what the future has in store for him from 
season to season. For his work he has tools 
adapted to their uses and he knows how to 
handle these tools. He knows something of 
the diseases to which he and his family are 
most liable and learns to make provision for 
them. But of all these things the Dutch pil- 
grims of whom I write were, of course, en- 
tirely ignorant ; hence it is not strange that 
during the first year the colony suffered 
unspeakable distress such as American pio- 
neers are ordinarily exempt from. They 
were badly housed, constantly exposed to 
cold and wet, without food or money to buy 
itor roads or wagons to transport it. Be- 
sides they had settled on low ground where 
the water was often bad, and the exhalations 
from the marshes and the newly turned soil 
were laden with germs of disease. When the 
warm weather of 1847 came, typhoid fever 
and its various allies carried off the settlers 
at a rate so rapid as to bode a speedy end to 
the entire colony. Tradition remembers a 
Sunday morning in the summer of 1847 when 
the faithful Van Raalte, standing on a stump, 
as his custom was, to declare the Word to his 
people, and seeing before him but a handful 
of hearers, because the most were sick in 
their beds, burst into tears in the midst of 
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his prayer, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lord, must we then 
all die?’’ 

But this extreme distress was fortunately 
of short duration. By the time a second win- 
ter and summer had rolled around, the set- 
tlers had become a little way-wise and were 
better able to take care of themselves and of 
their constantly arriving countrymen. Soon 
they began to become known to the nearest 
American settlers and to impress these as a 
pious, industrious, thrifty, and in every way 
desirable accession to the population. This 
reputation they have ever since maintained. 
From Holland asa nucleus the colony has 
spread over the adjacent country and intothe 
neighboring cities until there are to-day 
probably not far from 50,000 Netherlanders 
in Western Michigan, not counting children 
born in the state. 

A few words must now suffice in the way 
of general characterization. We have seen 
that our first Dutch immigrants, from the 
time when they began to come in considera- 
ble numbers, were exiles for conscience’ sake. 
There is a propriety in likening them to the 
New England Puritans and calling them the 
‘*Pilgrim Fathers of the West.’’ But as the 


sons of the pilgrims have grown more opu- 


lent and world-wise, and as their numbers 
have been continually reinforced by arrivals 
from the well-to-do and cultivated classes, 
they have lost much of the simple-minded 
Puritanism of the earlier days. So it is with 
the sons of Puritans everywhere. Still in 
spite of the secularizing forces always so po- 
tent in our modern life, itis likely that the 
Dutch are now more uniformly religious than 
any other of our Protestant foreign popula- 
tions. Their virtue is tenacity—a steadfast 
belief that work will win. They are less 
versatile, less vivacious, than their German 
cousins and accordingly more steady-going 
and conservative in their opinions. They 
breed fewer radicals and visionaries. They 
have less of the tendency to abstruseness, 
and look steadily to the bird in the hand. 
They assimilate readily to our American 
ways, though no more so, I think, than the 
Germans. They are, to conclude, a phleg- 
matic people, and live to take their time. 
But give it time, and Dutch phlegm is no con- 
temptible rival of French mercury or Amer- 
ican pluck. This is shown by Van Raalte’s 
success in planting his colony in the wocds 
in the dead of winter with two feet of snow 
on the ground. 
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for February that the question of domes- 

tic service had come before the Council 

Table. Women are often ridiculed be- 
cause they cannot be left alone for any length 
of time without beginning at once to talk 
about their servants. But, indeed, who that 
knows the engrossing cares and responsibili- 
ties of a housekeeper can wonder? Are not 
artists, or literary men, or doctors, or politi- 
cians, when they come together, very apt to 
talk ‘‘shop’’? And, after all, is not house- 
keeping the one employment or profession 
or ‘‘shop,”’ for nine-tenths of the women in 
the world? To say that it should not pre- 
occupy them to the extent which it now does 
is the veriest truism. But how is this to be 
prevented? It seems to me that among the 
contributors to the Symposium Olive Thorne 
Miller threw out a most valuable hint as 
to the solution which the future will proba- 
bly give to a problem at present wearing 
away the livesof but too many women. 
‘* The conditions seem indeed to grow harder 
from day to day,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and I believe 
they will continue to do so, till we are abso- 
lutely forced to take the next step, before 
which we are now hesitating and hanging 
back,—co-operative housekeeping.’”” Now 
in England something practical has already 
been done toward taking the step she sug- 
gests. 

It is about the English experiments in co- 
operative housekeeping that I want to speak 
this month. I am sure they cannot be with- 
out value to all Americans who really have 
the domestic service question at heart. 

Whoever comes from the United States to 
England is struck with the greater perfection 
of servants in this country. But it does not 
take very long to discover that to English 
people themselves this perfection falls very 
short of traditional standards. There is 
neither space nor necessity here to explain 
how this falling-off was brought about. But 
that it has been and is very keenly felt by 
English housekeepers, there can be no doubt, 
and efforts to escape the ever-increasing bur- 
den of housekeeping have been made in 
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various directions. The English have never 
taken kindly to the boarding-house system, 
which affords a small measure of relief to 
many of our women. The English lodging 
house is run on an entirely different princi- 
ple, and though, when living in one, you es- 
cape trouble about servants, all of whom are 
under the landlady’s supervision, you must 
either do your own marketing and trust to 
the honesty of people below stairs where 
your larder is, or else allow the landlady to 
provide for you and trust to the honesty of 
her bills. Some of the large apartment 
houses, like the hideous pileof Queen Anne’s 
Mansions on St. James’ Park, or Marlbor- 
ough Mansions on Victoria Street, or adozen 
others in London, and I believe in many 
American towns, have attempted to solvethe 
problem. There is acommon kitchen in the 
true sense of the word in each, and you 
can have your meals served either in your 
own rooms or in the restaurant attached to 
the house. But here it is the proprietor who 
profits ; the common kitchen yields him a fine 
percentage, and there is probably no more 
expensive way of living than in flats run on 
this principle. 

Co-operative housekeeping which would 
be for the economical benefit of the co- 
operators is the ideal of a society here, called 
the New Life. They advocate a large degree 
of communism in domestic matters. As yet 
they have had neither the members nor the 
money to carry out their schemes on a large 
scale. They have only just taken a housein 
which there will be acommon dining and 
meeting room. But anyway their econom- 
ical ends are really subservient to their 
moral and social doctrines, and any commu- 
nity they founded would have to accept their 
teachings and profess their faith. Their 
plan of life could as little appeal to the out- 
side world as that of a St. Francis of Assisi 
or a Hawthorne at Brook Farm. 

But fortunately, the demand for co-opera- 
tive housekeeping on a purely economic 
basis has made itself so strongly felt, that an 
attempt to meet it has come froth another 
quarter, and of this I must speak at some 
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length, for it is the most interesting experi- 
ment which has yet been made. Its origi- 
nators are Messrs. Mackmurdo and Horne, 
architects, who are now busy putting up the 
necessary buildings for the purpose. They 
are men whose names are well-known in 
London, not only as architects, but as the 
editors and managers of the Century Guild 
Hobby-Horse, a periodical published quar- 
terly, noted for its good printing and, usually, 
no less good drawings and designs. In their 
new scheme, they are not in the least in- 
fluenced by moral or social creeds ; their one 
aim is to devise a manner of life for the aver- 
age man of average means by which all the 
luxury of housekeeping will be retained, all 
its burden thrown off; and, if they succeed 
in accomplishing this, I am not sure that 
they will not have done as much for the 
moral reformation of men and women as any 
saint of old who worked only for the spiritual 
regeneration of the world. 

Let me explain their experiment. At 
Chiswick, just beyond Hammersmith, and 
within half an hour of the city by under- 
ground, they have secured six acres of 
ground, of the necessary proportions. On 
this, and on four sides of an oblong quadran- 
gle, they are erecting the necessary buildings. 
At one end is a porter’s lodge opening out 
into the street, at the other what for want of 
a better name is called the Club House, 
where are the dining-rooms, kitchen, serv- 
ants’ quarters, library, and single rooms, of 
which I shall have something to say later 
on. On each side is a row of houses, which, 
though outwardly for the sake of symmetry 
are all of very much the same size, really 
vary from houses of two and three to houses 
of ten and twelve rooms. However small or 
large your family, whether you are single or 
married, you will find something to suit you. 
Some of the rooms are in flats for those who 
prefer to have every thing on the same floor; 
others are arranged as in the usual two, 
three, or four story house. And in no way 
do they differ from the ordinary flat or house 
except that they are without kitchen, scul- 
lery, or servants’ rooms. 

For these there is no need. A large staff 
of servants, engaged to do the work of the 
entire establishment, will be under the direc- 
tion of a matron. So many, according to the 
size of your house, will be told off to do your 
work, They will come at the hour you want 
in the morning, they will do all that has to 
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be done in the way of making beds, dusting, 
and cleaning. When their regular day’s 
task is over, a certain number will always be 
on hand in rooms for the purpose, stationed 
every here and there in the two rows of 
houses ; if you want any thing, you have 
but toring. If your work is not properly 
done you complain to the matron. All re- 
sponsibility rests with her. She, and not 
you, will engage and discharge your maids. 
A little covered passageway at the back of 
the houses, connecting them, will be reserved 
for the use of the servants who therefore 
need never appear in front with buckets 
and brooms. 

As for kitchens, the large one in the Club 
House will be all that is required. A good 
chef at a good salary will be secured. Inthe 
morning, if you intend to be at home for 
luncheon and dinner, you will give in your 
orders. Whenever you are ready for either 
meal you will go from your own house to 
the large dining-room by way of a covered 
arcade, or cloister, that is to run round in 
front of the houses, so that you may walk 
there without wrap or bonnet, just as if you 
were stepping down-stairs in your own 
house. The dining-room will be divided 
into separate little compartments or cubicles ; 
you will have your own reserved for you, 
where you will always beserved by yourown 
waiters and where you can have your table 
set to suit yourself. Your dinner can be as 
elaborate or simple as you care to make it. 
In fact, you can be at home, with none of the 
bother which devolves upon most poor women 
who, would they have things go smoothly, 
must oversee their own kitchens and tables. 
If things go wrong there is a matron whose 
sole business will be to right them. 

If you wish to give a dinner party, there 
are private rooms which you can engage by 
bespeaking them in time. If you wish at 
the last moment to bring a friend home with 
you, you have but to send word to the head 
waiter. 

Is it necessary for me to point out the enor- 
mous saving not only in trouble but in ex- 
pense, that such a system insures? Co- 
operation of any kind implies saving. In 
the very matter of service, a smaller number 
of servants will be needed than if every sep- 
arate family had its own special maids. And 
in the kitchen, does not every careful house- 
keeping woman know what a tremendous 
difference it must make when but one fire is 
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needed, when meat and groceries can be pro- 
cured in quantities, when, because of the 
numbers to consume the supply, there is 
next to no waste? 

There is the same economy, of course, ina 
hotel kitchen, but, as I have said, there it is 
the proprietor who profits. In Messrs. 
Mackmurdo and Horne’s establishment, after 
all expenses are paid, if there remains any 
surplus, it will go to the tenants of the many 
houses. It will thus be to their advantage 
to further in every way possible the pros- 
perity of the little community to which they 
belong economically, though socially they 
may hold themselves entirely apart from 
their nearest neighbors. If any enforced in- 
timacy were to enter into such a scheme of 
life, it would ruin it altogether, no matter 
how charming might be the people by whom 
you were surrounded. That the little Chis- 
wick settlement will include no objectionable 
social elements, Mr. Mackmurdo is deter- 
mined. Every tenant must be introduced by 
one of the supporters of the undertaking, and 
among these supporters are found the names 
of many of the leading artistic, literary, and 
professional men and women of London. 

There are a few other details which I 
should not omit to mention. The single 
rooms in the Club House to which I referred, 
will be for men who do not care for or cannot 
afford more than one. Each will be divided 
into two compartments by folding doors, and 
the one in which the bed is kept will commu- 
nicate with the servants’ passage, so that if 
the man living there is a student or is busy 
about any thing in the other half of his room, 
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he need not be disturbed by the maid coming 
to make the bed. 

There will also be rooms that can be rented 
by any one who wants a friend to stay with 
him and has no extra space in his own quar- 
ters. The open quadrangle will be devoted 
to tennis courts and cricket grounds. Swim- 
ming baths for men and women will be built 
in theClub House. There will be play-rooms 
for children, a gymnasium, a large hall for 
entertainments, and studios. 

A telephone will connect every house with 
the porter’slodge. When visitors come the 
porter can find out, without their troubling 
to go farther, whether the friends they want 
to see are at home or not. If you go away 
for any length of time, you have but to shut 
up your house and leave the key with the 
porter. He will forward all letters, take 
charge of all parcels. 

But indeed there is not the smallest detail 
which has not been carefully thought out 
and provided for. I know of no scheme for 
co-operative housekeeping that can approach 
it. There will always be women naturally 
who will prefer running their own houses, 
Being mistresses of their own servants, and 
supreme in their own kitchens. But for 
women who work, who have any professional 
or business occupation, I can imagine no 
more delightful way of living. I am not sur- 
prised to hear from Mr. Mackmurdo that he 
is already arranging to erect similar build- 
ings immediately in London and also ina 
town in the north of England. He is very 
enthusiastic about his schemes, as well he 
may be. 
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BY MISS S. S. NIVISON, M. D. 


especially, I was enabled in establish- 
ing my two sanitariums—Dryden 
Springs Place, Dryden, near Ithaca, 
New York, and my wiriter sanitarium, Sum- 
mit Grove Place, Hammerton, New Jersey, 
to indulge my fancy for cultivating roses ; 
and as a physician, I advise every one, not 
only for the pleasure it gives, but for the 
therapeutic benefits, to devote some time to 
such an occupation. 
Every one knows that roses require the 
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bright sunlight; if planted in a slightly 
shaded place even, they never do so well. 
The soil should be dug to the depth of at 
least one foot and thoroughly mixed with not 
less than two inches of fertilizers. At Dry- 
den Springs Place I was not able to plant or 
set out the roses until the first or middle of 
June, as the seasons vary, but in Hammer- 
ton, in the milder climate of southern Jersey, 
where invalids and flowers alike rejoice in 
the balmy temperature of the Gulf Stream, 
they have been put out much earlier. Pot 
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grown plants that have had a partial rest 
during the winter are the best to set out as 
they are in condition to take root and grow 
at once. 

In planting, it is only necessary to make a 
hole a little larger than the ball of earth on 
the plant. Afterit is set in make firm the soil 
well around the roots ; otherwise the dry air 
will shrivel them up, and prevent their de- 
velopment. Plants should never be set out 
when the ground is wet or soggy, but when 
it is fairly dry. After planting give the soil 
a thorough soaking ; should the earth around 
the plant be dry it should be saturated with 
water a day or so before planting. 

The first season of planting, roses should 
be set about one foot apart each way; the 
next season it would be better to move half 
of them and plant in another place. The 
hybrid class of roses should be pruned back 
totwo or three buds or eyes, each season. 
This can be done at any period after the 
leaves drop,—between November and April. 
Tea roses require less pruning than other 
varieties. For window boxes in city houses, 
almost the same rules will apply as for those 
grown out-of-doors—except a smaller, more 
delicate rose would be more appropriate ; the 
soil should not be quite so rich, and the 
heated atmosphere will call for more water- 
ing. 

Rose houses, those appendages of the rich, 
coming under the head of scientific garden- 
ing, might be taken care of successfully by 
amateurs, but I have never attempted it. 
It would require plenty of time, money, 
and taste to obtain a result at all com- 
mensurate with the effort and responsibility 
involved. 

When roses are received from the florist in 
midwinter they should be placed in boxes or 
in flower pots of a size suitable for the roots, 
filled with good rich earth, given a good 
watering, and placed in a temperature if pos- 
sible not to exceed fifty degrees at night, al- 
though when the sun is shining through 
the day ten or twenty degrees more will do 
no harm. 

When roses are received from the florist at 
the planting season, they should be shaded 
from the sun for a few days after planting, 
but that applies to all transplanting. The 
insects and diseases that attack roses are 
usually the effect of a condition, and not the 
cause. Troubles of this kind rarely attack 
healthy or vigorous plants. In the rose 


kingdom as with humanity, the weakened, 
sickly varieties are the victims. At Ham- 
merton the climate and soil combined, ren- 
der my roses entirely free from parasitical 
enemies. A remedy for the green fly is to- 
bacco dust, sprinkled on the foliage, which 
is first wetted, that the dust may adhere 
to it. 

At Dryden Springs, where my grounds are 
extensive, though I have some varieties near 
the house, the greater portion of my roses are 
on an island, encircled by a winding lake 
crossed by a romantic bridge; here the 
hardier roots of roses flourish. The green 
rose I was fortunate enough to enjoy for 
a few seasons. It is very rare at the 
North and not very common at the South. 
As those who have seen it know, it is more of 
a curiosity than any thing else, small, odor- 
less, petals and leaves exquisitely formed, 
sharply pointed and indented, probably be- 
longing to the same family as the black rose, 
found in the tropics. White roses I have 
cultivated successfully. The tea and noisette 
roses are very good to cultivate for those who 
are preparing rose jars ; they will be found 
more fragrant than any other. It is said in 
China they use the dried leaves of this va- 
riety to flavor tea—hence the name. 

In the larger variety of roses, La France, 
Jacqueminots, and American Beauty some- 
what difficult to cultivate, are very satisfac- 
tory. 

So elevated is the location of my winter 
sanitarium, and so tempered the winds from 
the Atlantic Ocean, twenty-five miles away 
at Atlantic City, that in driving about in any 
direction, on seeing this emerald elevation 
reclaimed after years of experience and labor 
from the Jersey sands, one is tempted to ex- 
claim, ‘‘There is a green hill far away.” 
Here on thisterraced lawn bordered by laurel, 
my roses are a perfect delight early in the 
spring and summer, their leaves remaining 
on until very late in the winter. The moss 
rose flourishes here as nowhere else; the buds 
are a never-ceasing source of delight. 

It is said large quantities of white roses 
are now cultivated, and, by a chemical pro- 
cess known to science, are colored new and 
striking tints. This artificial process for 
roses for decoration, has been found to be 
cheaper than grafting, as an ordinary white 
rose can be grown in large quantities. 

The rose has always been England’s favor- 
ite flower, which may account for its not 
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being the choice of this country for the na- 
tional flower—though there was more than 
sentiment in ‘‘The War of the Roses,” in 
medizeval times, when the rose gules was the 
badge of the Plantagenets, of the house of 
Lancaster—the rose argent, of that of York. 
The York rose was sometimes surrounded 


THE ARTIST 
BY MRS. C. 


HE great men whose genius has shed 
a luster over our century are fast 


passing away. Now Meissonier has 
gone! He was the head of a school 
of art almost unique of its kind—a school 
firmly rooted in realism—in technical skill 
and devotion to details. These characteris- 
tics of the school Meissonier pushed to anex- 
treme, and apparently without any detri- 
ment to higher ideals ; for his painting yields 
to no other in clearness of conception and 
fidelity of execution. It has secured for it- 
self a place in the temple of art where it 
shines with a light peculiarly its own. 
He discovered early wherein his forte lay. 


His genius required a concentrated light, a 


light shut in between four walls. The out- 
door light scattered in too many directions 
disturbed him ; he therefore gave the prefer- 
ence to interiors, and confined these within 
narrow limits. ‘‘ Little pictures, little pic- 
tures,’’ he used tosay, ‘‘but true, exact in 
every particular.” Although he did not 
wholly restrict himself to this course, and 
produced a number of historical pieces—bat- 
tle scenes of the First Empire—which all 
sold at enormous prices, these were produced 
only by special efforts ; by forcing his genius 
into situations not akin to it. They testify 
to the truth above stated. Not that they fall 
short in any way of his technical skill, his 
science of grouping, or in reality of portrait- 
ure and freedom of action, but that his love 
of detailoutruns his realism. His eager eyeto 
satisfy this love, swallows up distances, and 
falls back upon moral consciousness to give 
to objects miles and miles off, their actual ap- 
pearance. Thus, while the beholder cannot 
help admiring the perfection of the figures, 
the truthfulness of their pose and real mili- 
tary look, his attention which should be ab- 
sorbed in the life of the ensemble, is scattered 


THE ARTIST MEISSONIER. 


with the rays of the sun, and termed rose 
en soleil. 

There is older authority than this for the 
prominent part roses have always taken in 
the realm of flowers, when we consider the 
attar of roses manufactured from ancient 
times by the nations of the East. 


MEISSONIER. 


R. CORSON. 


through the exquisiteness of its details—the ‘ 
individuality of buttons, epaulets, spurs, 
scabbards, etc. It is but natural, that in the 
tumult and confusion of a battle-field and its 
supposed distances, the individual details be 
lost, or at most indicated. Yet such was the 
fame and recognized merit of the master, that 
criticism of any kind scarcely affected his 
popularity. His great picture called ‘‘1814,”’ to 
which such remarks as the above were es- 
pecially applicable, sold for 180,000 francs, 

Yet money-making was not Meissonier's 
end in life. Though prodigal in theextreme, 
and finding use for all the money he could 
make by his art, he was nevertheless superbly 
indifferent to mere gain. His artist con- 
science was tyrannic to excess. While he 
would ask some enormous sum for the small- 
est of pictures, maintaining that no money 
could pay for its worth, he would, on the 
other hand, ruthlessly destroy a similar one, 
judged by him defective in some particular 
which no one but him could discern. Such 
suicidal acts of justice may in some sense be 
praisewor*hy ; but surely, man is not always 
the best judge of his acts; he sometimes 
builds, writes, and also paints better than he 
knows. 

Naturally inclined toward brilliant orna- 
mentation, he had need to seek most of his 
subjects among the southern nations, es- 
pecially in Spain and Italy, and in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In modern life there was only the 
military that presented sufficiently alluring 
effects to his genius, and he did not neglect 
the chances it offered. The French soldiery 
was very fondof him. Often, on parade days, 
when the eminent artist came to witness their 
manceuvers, the generals and officers made 
them perform certain evolutions particularly 
effective in an art sense. The troops under- 
stood his comradeship in glory. 
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But it is, as we have already stated, in in- 
teriors that Meissonier shows complete. His 
creativeness reveals itself in the characters 
he puts upon the scene: they are not only 
alive, they feel. Moreover, whatsoever ac- 
couterment he decides upon for the individ- 
ual he is about to depict, it fits. Whatever 
the nationality, it is expressed, not only 
physically but morally also. There is abso- 
lute harmony between the wearer and his cos- 
tume; and his dvavz and hunters and bar- 
maids and card-players, have each a story of 
life to tell. 

Meissonier was born at Lyonsin France, 
February 21, 1811. Like most great paint- 
ers he had to make his own way in the world. 
His father was a grocer, and had but little 
sympathy with the early aspirations of his 
son to an artist’s career. But little Meis- 
sonier knew he could draw and persisted 
in drawing; and finally pervailed over his 
parent’s disinclination to pay for drawing- 
lessons. A small sum was allowed him for 
first experiments, and he made the most of it, 
soon eking out the meager funds by sup- 
plying illustrated papers with his sketches. 
At twenty-three he exhibited his first great 
picture, ‘‘ Visite chez le Bourgmestre,’’ at the 
Salon. Its success laid the corner-stone to 
his fame, and was soon followed by a series 
of small pictures—little masterpieces—which 
at once fixed his place in the world of art. 
Gradually came the various distinctions con- 
ferred upon him at each of the Universal Ex- 
positions of 1855, 1867, 1878, 1889, medals of 
honor, and the Great Cross of the Legion of 
Honor; in short, the career of the grocer’s 
son, from beginning to end, proved not only 
asuccess, but a series of successes, 

He bequeathed to his country two pet 
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pictures which he would never consent to 
sell, and which he considered his master- 
pieces: the ‘‘ Aftente,’’ representing a man 
in shirt sleeves standing by a window, and 
whose face, expressive of eager expectation, 
testifies to the value the master attached to 
it ; the other, the ‘‘ Graveur a I Eau-Forte,’’ 
represents an engraver at work and in the 
midst of his tools and workshop. 

Personally there was nothing imposing 
about him, except, perhaps, toward the last, 
when his superb snow-white beard grew toa 
size to half cover him, for he was very short 
in stature. He had a finely shaped head, in- 
dicativeof both energy and power, and walked 
erect as if conscious of his superiority. Age 
and disease glided over him without touch- 
ing him, for he retained to the last his health 
and vigor of mind, his death being occasioned 
by the consequences of a sudden cold. He 
was eighty when he died last February 2. 

Meissonier’s obsequies took place at the 
Madeleine where the literary, artistic and po- 
litical world of Paris had gathered to render its 
great painter the last honors. These were 
expressed in a few words by Mr. Puvis de 
Chavannes. Striking, at this solemn mo- 
ment, was the moral contrast presented by 
these two distinguished men—the dead and 
the living—the one passionately devoted 
through all his lifeto objective truth, the other 
to the poetry latent in abstract truth. 

Immediately after the religious ceremonies, 
the coffin was placed in a hearse and conveyed 
to Poissy, the family’s country residence. 
There, once more surrounded by his rela- 
tives and friends, and the clergy of the little 
town, the last remains of the great painter 
were consigned to their final place of rest— 
the family vault. 


WORK FOR PAY? 


BY MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


raised by circumstances above the im- 
mediate necessity of earning. bread for 
herself and her family, is met at the 
threshold of life by terrible questions in 
regard to the employment of her time and 
faculties. The sense of responsibility is 
awakened by religious influences, but is 
seldom wisely guided by the teachings she 
receives, and she feels that she is a pauper 


| i conscientious young woman, 


if she lives upon the fruit of others’ lives 
and does not give back to the world the 
cost of her lodging, food, and raiment. It 
makes no difference to her sense of duty, 
whether she inherits millions, or is sup- 
ported by a rich father, or by grudging re- 
latives who keep her from the poorhouse to 
save their own pride; she is equally a de- 
pendent if she does not restore to society 
more than she takes from it, if she does 
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not in some shape ‘‘ earn her daily bread.” 

Yet she is hampered at every step in her 
efforts to carry out any industrial plans. 
Shall she, like Tolstoi, flee from civilization 
and devote herself to shoemaking, which the 
prison convict can do better, or shall she 
leave home and friends and immure herself 
in a sisterhood devoted to charity? Shall she 
abandon the advantages of her situation, or 
how shall she learn to use them ? 

Conscience interferes with another claim. 
Educated in the ideas of the church and par- 
taking of the common feeling of society to- 
ward women, the affections are made the para- 
mount rulers of life, and she feels that she is 
committing the greatest sin if she takes her 
own path, in fancied disregard of the claims 
of others on her thought, affection, and so- 
ciety. 

It is constantly urged, ‘‘Is it not enough 
for a woman to make home beautiful and at- 
tractive?’’ That home may need her very lit- 
tle, father and mother may be well able to 
care for it, brother and sisters have no press- 
ing need of her services, yet she is bound to 
them by subtle links of affection and habit, 
and the fraction of herself that she can em- 
ploy in their service, represents an impor- 
tant duty which she must not forsake for any 
thing but matrimony. 

Many a woman tries to satisfy herself with 
this modicum of life, devoting herself in a 
small way to charitable work, to petty serv- 
ices for her friends, assisting them in their 
shopping, in arranging their Christmas 
trees, soothing the invalid with her pleasant 
reading, carrying flowers to the sad, and pa- 
tiently playing games to amuse the poor 
paralytic, or cheering the tired father with 
the old song he loves. We cannot deny the 
sweetness and beauty of such ministry ; it is 
like oil to the machinery of life, and thereare 
those to whom circumstances make it an im- 
perative duty, which like all duty nobly ful- 
filled, brings a rich fruition in life. But 
more often life is frittered away in such dilet- 
tante service, which is helpful neither to the 
one who receives, nor to her who gives it, and 
which is not sufficient to give scope to the 
mind, firmness to the nerves, strength to 
the muscles, rigor to the will, and vitality to 
the whole nature. 

Many a young woman is broken down by 
the suffering for which physicians have found 
the expressive name of ‘ nervous prostra- 
tion,’’ because her springs of life are not 
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called into action. She thinks she is tired, 
when she is really starved of the bread of life, 
and flabby for the want of healthy effort and _ 
struggle. Some years agoa young woman 
of competent means finding life quite unsat- 
isfactory, took the only resource then fairly 
open to rich and well-behaved girls, and be- 
came aninvalid. She had the usual symp- 
toms of ill-health and went toa fashionable 
sanitarium. While there, a wise friend said 
to her, ‘‘ You are not sick, you only want 
something to do.’’ ‘‘Tell me what to do 
and I will do it,’’ replied the spirited girl. 
‘Go home and open a school for little chil- 
dren. I will secure you four pupils to begin 
with.’”? The girl took the advice and opened 
her school. Friends looked upon this step as 
madness, and one relative, a physician, said 
she ought to be putin an insane asylum! 
But wiser friends encouraged her and no more 
was heard of invalidism. When she became 
the mother of a large family, and an active 
promoter of all good work, she felt the bless- 
ing of this responsible service, and her daugh- 
ters profited by her experience. 

A great deal has been gained since that day 
and women have learned to look upon work 
as honorable. The same enervating infiu- 
ences formerly affected the lives of members 
of aristocratic families in other countries. 
Useful work was denied to the younger sons 
and the army was almost the only resource 
for a life of activity. The old English novel 
becomes absurd to the healthy intelligence 
ofan American, who cannot conceive why 
the hero should be miserable over the neces- 
sity of marrying a fortune, when he has noth- 
ing to do but to go to work and earn one, and 
marry the girl he loves. 

Thetyranny of caste which once condemned 
young men of rank to idleness, and led many 
times to dissipation and vice, matches the 
tyranny of sex which has kept women from 
varied employments, and driven them to un- 
lovely matrimony or aimless living without 
definite purpose or adequate result. Woe to 
her who accepted this as the only attainable 
condition, who did not struggle against the 
bars and strive to be free. 

I once saw a female deer kept as a pet in a 
country place. She was very fair to look 
upon, in her narrow pen where fresh boughs 
were brought her. Day after day she looked 
out upon the passers-by with her sad, beauti- 
ful eyes, and they gave her a pleasant 
word, praising her beauty and stroking her 
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soft skin. Oh! howI longed to take down 
the bars, and let the beautiful creature bound 
away to the woods which she could see 
skirting the horizon, from her prison-house. 
How delightful to her would be the perils of 
the chase, the run from the hounds, the 
doubling on her tracks, the turning on the 
hunters to defend her young with her own 
life. 

I was sad for the poor deer, but I have 
been sadder still for the hundreds of women 
who want nothing, and therefore have noth- 
ing, for we have only what we struggle for 
and make our own. 

It is of a higher type of women that I would 
speak however, women who are not wholly 
subdued to their surroundings, but are seck- 
ing to develop their natures, and who know 
that it must be done by work. Such are con- 
fronted by a new snare for their consciences, 
being told that they may work, but it must 
be unpaid work. It is becoming to work for 
charity, to paint for fairs, or act at entertain- 
ments for hospitals, but it is taking the 
bread out of poor women’s mouths to work 
for money. 

This is a very subtle and dangerous fallacy, 
which it is difficult to unmask and which be- 
wilders many honest minds and excites to 
madness unbalanced ones. It is this error 
which led to the abolition of work in the New 
York prisons, and threatened to destroy that 
most blessed provision of useful labor for 
the prisoner, which has done more to amel- 
iorate the convict’s condition and raise him 
to the stature cf a man, than all the charity 
and instruction that could be poured upon 
him. 


Hark to that petulant chirp! What ails the 
warbler? 

Mark his capricious ways to draw the eye. 

E calle him the blue, but that was 

not his whole name by any means. 

Fancy a scientist with a new bird 

to label, contenting himself with 

one word! His whole name is—or was till 

lately—black-throated blue-backed warbler, 

or Dendroeca coerulescens, and that being 

G-May. 


(To be concluded.) 
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What an absurdity to suppose that good, 
honest, useful work can be an injury to the 
community! As if work were a fixed quan- 
tity, which was to be divided among those 
craving it, and could not be increased in any 
direction! Work is, like Love, a living, gen- 
erative force, andthemoreofit that is done, the 
more there is to do, the more and the better, 
for with every supply of a want, a new and 
higher want is created, and work is called in 
to supply the new need. 

Has the world yet allthat it wants even of 
the common comforts of life? Houses and 
roads and carriages and clothing and food and 
books and pictures, arethey tooabundant and 
too zood? He who works well is constantly 
raising the quality or increasing the abund- 
ance of these articles. 

Let the convict make the wooden chairs 
needed everywhere, and teach your free work- 
man to make you cushioned sofas, easy for 
the limbs and beautiful to the eye, until they 
are so cheap that there may be one for every 
weary woman. If the woman prisoner makes 
the rough shirts which the workman needs, 
employ the free woman to sew the soft, fair 
garments fit for the Sunday clothing of men 
and women. 

We must use labor to supply the needs of 
the laborer. 

This is clear enough looked at largely, that 
where all work and exchange products, all 
are richer, and the result is increased benefit 
for all; but in the application to individual 
life, many moral and economic considerations 

come to complicate the problem, especially 
when it is considered as represented by 
money. 


fairly set down for future reference for whom 
it may concern, I shall call him henceforth, as 
we did in the woods, the blue. 








For a day or two at first he was to us, like 
many another of his size, only a ‘‘ wandering 
voice.” But it was an enticing voice, a 
sweet-toned succession of z-z-z in ascending 
scale, and it was so persistent that when we 
really made the attempt, we had no trouble in 
getting sight of the little beauty hardly big- 
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ger thanone’s thumb. He was a wary little 
sprite, and though he looked down upon us 
as we turned opera-glasses toward him—a 
battery that puts some birds into a panic—he 
was not alarmed. He probably made up his 
mind then and there, that it should be his 
special business to keep us away from his 
nest, for really that seemed to be his occupa- 
tion. No sooner did we set foot in the woods 
than his sweet song attracted us. We fol- 
lowed it, and he, carelessly as it seemed, but 
surely, led us on around and around, always 
in a circle without end. 

My fellow bird-student became fairly be- 
witched, and could not rest till she found his 
nest. For my part I gave up the warbler 
family long ago, as toosmall, toouneasy, too 
fond of tree tops, to waste time and patience 
over. Inthese her native woods, my com- 
rade led in our walks, and the moment we 
heard his tantalizing z-z-z she turned irre- 
sistibly toward it. I followed, ofcourse, hap- 
py to be anywhere under these trees. 

One morning she tracked him inch by inch 
till she was fortunate enough to trace him to 
a wild corner in the woods given up to a 
tangle of fallen trees, saplings, and other 
growth. Shewent home happy, sureshe was 
on thetrail. The next day we turned our 
steps to that quarter and penetrated the jun- 
gle till we reached a moderately clear spot 
facing an impenetrable mass of low saplings. 
There we took our places, to wait with what 
patience we might for the blue. 

Our lucky star was in the ascendant that 
day, for we had not been there three minutes 
before a small, inconspicuous bird dropped 
into the bushes a few feet from us. My 
friend’s eye followed her, and in a second fell 
upon the nest the little creature was lining, 
ina low mapleabout two feet from the ground. 

But who was she? For it is one of the diffi- 
culties about nests, that the brightly-colored 
male whom one knows so well, is very sure 
not to show himself in the neighborhood, and 
his spouse is certain to look just like every- 
body else. However there is always some 
mark by which we may know, and as soon 
as the watcher secured a good look she an- 
nounced in anexcited whisper, ‘‘ We have it ! 
a female blue, building.’’ 

So it proved to be, and we planted ourseats 
against trees for backs, and arranged our- 
selves to stay. The dog seeing this prepara- 
tion, and recognizing it as somewhat perma- 
nant, with a heavy sigh laid himself out 
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full length, and composed himself to sleep. 

The work over that nest was one of the 

prettiest bits of bird-life I ever watched. 
Never was a scrap of a warbler, a mere pinch 
of feathers, so perfectly delighted with any- 
thing as she with that dear little homestead 
ofhers. It was pretty ; it looked outside like 
the dainty hanging cradle of a vireo, but in- 
stead of being suspended from a horizontal 
forked twig, it was held in an upright fork 
made by four twigs of the sapling. 

The litfle creature’s body seemed too small 
to hold her joy ; she simply could not bring 
her mind to leave it. She rushed off a short 
distance and brought some infinitesimal atom 
of something not visible to our coarse sight, 
but very important in hers. This she ar- 
ranged carefully, then slipped into the nest 
and molded it into place by pressing her breast 
against it and turning around. 

Thus she worked for some time, and then 
seemed to feel that her task was over, at least 
forthe moment. Yet she could not tear her- 
selfaway. She flew six inches away, then 
instantly came back and got into the nest, 
trying it this way and that. Then sheran 
up a stem, and in a moment down again, try- 
ing that nest in a new way, froma fresh 
point of view. This performance went ona 
long time, and we found it as impossible to 
leaveas she did; we were as completely 
charmed with her ingenuous and bewitching 
manners as she was with her new home. 

Well indeed was it that we stayed that 
morning and enriched ourselves with the 
beautiful picture of bird ways, for like many 
another fair promise of the summer it came 
to naught. 

Wehad notstartled her, she had not observed 
us atall, nor been in the least degree hin- 
dered in her work by our silent presence, 
twenty feet away and half hidden by her leafy 
screen. But the next day she was not there. 
After we had waited half an hour, my friend 
could no longer resist a siren voice that had 
lured us for days (and was never traced home, 
by the way). I offered to wait for the little 
blue while she sought her charmer. 

We were near the edge of the woods, and 
she was obliged to pass through part of a pas- 
ture where sheep were kept. Her one terror 
about her big dog, was that he should take 
to making himself disagreeable among sheep, 
when she knew his days would be numbered, 
so she told him to stay with me. He had 
risen when she started, and he looked a lit- 
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tledubious, but sat down again, and she went 
away. 

He watched her so long as she could be 
seen and then turned to mefor comfort. He 
came close and laid his big head on my lap 
to be petted. I patted his head and praised 
him a while, and then wished to be relieved. 
But flattery was sweet to his ears, and the 
touch of a hand to his brow,—he declined to 
be put away ; on the contrary he demanded 
constant repetition of the agreeable sensa- 
tions. IfI stopped, he laid his heavy head 
across my arm, in a way most uncomfortable 
to one not accustomed to dogs. These 
methods not availing, he sat up close beside 
me, when he came nearly to my shoulder and 
leaned heavily against me, his head resting 
against my arm in a mostsentimentalattitude. 

At last finding that I would not be coaxed 
or forced into devoting myself wholly to his 
entertainment, he rose with dignity, and 
walked off in the direction his mistress had 
gone, paying no more attention to my com- 
qands or my coaxings than if I did not ex- 
ist. If I would not do what he wished, and 
pay the price of his society, he would not do 
what I asked. I was, therefore, left alone. 

I was perfectly quiet. My dress was a dull 
woods tint, carefully selected to be incon- 
spicuous, and I was motionless. 
dame appeared, but I soon became aware of 
the pleasing sound of the blue himself. It 
drew nearer, and suddenly ceased. Cautious- 
ly, without moving, Ilooked up. My eyes 
fell upon the little beauty peering down upon 
me. I scarcely breathed while he came nearer, 
at last directly over my head, silent, and 
plainly studying me. I shall always think 
his conclusion was unfavorable, that he de- 
cided I was dangerous, and I, who never lay 
a finger on an egg or a nestin use, had to 
suffer for the depredations of the race to which 
Ibelong. The pretty nest so doted upon by 
its little builder, was never occupied, and the 
winsome song of the warbler came from an- 
other part of the wood. 

We found him, indeed, so often near this 
particular place, a worse tangle—if pos- 
sible—than the other, that we suspected they 
had set up their household godshere. Many 
times did my friend and her dog work thcir 
way through it, while I waited outside, and 
considered the admirable tactics of the wary 
warbler. The search was without result. 

Weeks passed, but though other birds in- 
terested us and filled our days with pleasure, 
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my comrade never ceased longing to find the 
elusive nest of that blue warbler, and our re- 
venge came at last. Nests may be deserted, 
little brown spouses may be hidden under 
green leaves, homesteads may be so cun- 
ningly placed that one cannot find them, but 
baby birds cannot be concealed. They will 
speak for themselves ; they will get out of 
the nest before they can fly; they will 
scramble about, careless of being seen ; and 
such is the devotion of parents that they 
must and will follow all these vagaries, and 
thus give their precious secret to whoever has 
eyes to see. 

Oneday Icame aloneinto the woods, and as 
I reached a certain place, sauntering along 
in perfect silence, I evidently surprised some- 
body for I was saluted by low ‘‘smacks”’ 
and I caught glimpses of two birds who 
dived into the jewel-weed and disappeared. A 
moment later I saw the blue take flight a 
little farther off, and soon his song burst out, 
calm and sweet as though he had never been 
surprised in his life. 

I walked slowly on up the road, for this was 
one of the most enchanting spots in the 
woods, to birds as well as to bird-lovers. 
Here the cuckoo hid her brood till they could 
fly. In this retired corner the tawny thrush 
built her nest, and the hermit filled its aisles 
with music, while on the trespass notices 
hung here, the yellow-bellied woodpecker 
drummed and signaled. It was filled with 
interest and with pleasant memories, and I 
lingered here for some time. 

Then as the road lead me still farther away, 
I turned back. Coming quietly, again I sur- 
prised the blue family and was greeted in the 
same manner as before. They had slipped 
back in silence during my absence, and the 
young blues were, doubtless, at that moment 
running about under the weeds. 

Thus we found our warbler, the head of a 
family, hard at work as any sparrow, feeding 
a beloved, but somewhat scraggy-looking, 
youngster, the feeble likeness of himself. 
There too we found the little brown mamma— 
the same, as we suppose—whose nest building 
we had watched with so much interest. She 
also had a youngster under her charge. But 
how was this ! a brown baby clad like her- 
self ! Could it be that the sons and daughters: 
of this warbler family outrage all precedent. 
by wearing their grown-up dress in the 
cradle? We consulted the authorities and 
found our conclusion was correct. 
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Henceforth we watched with greater in- 
terest than before. Every day that we came 
into the woods we saw the little party of four, 
always near together, scrambling about 
under the saplings or among the jewel-weed, 
or running over the tangled branches of 
a fallen tree, the two younger calling in sharp 
little voices for food, and the elders bustling 
about on low trees to find it. 

We soon noticed that there was favoritism 
in the family. Papa fed only the little man, 
while mamma fed the little maid, though she 
too, sometimes stuffed a morsel into the mouth 
of herson. Let us hopethat by this arrange- 


ment both babies are equally fed, and not, 
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as is often the case, the most greedy secures 
the greatest amount. 

We had now reached the last of July, and 
the woods were full of new voices, not alone 
the peeps or chirps of birdlings impatient for 
food. There were baffling rustles of leaves 
in the tree tops, rebounds of twigs as some 
small form left them, flits of strange colored 
wings,—migration had begun. Now, if the 
bird-student wishes not to go mad with prob- 
lems she cannot solve, she will be wise to 
fold her camp-stool and return to the haunts 
of the squawking English sparrow and the 
tireless canary, the loud-voiced parrot and 
the sleep-destroying mocking-bird. I did. 


THE CONSERVATISM OF GERMAN WOMEN. 
BY FRAULEIN H. BUZELLO-STURMER. 


Translated from the ‘' Frauenberuf"’ for ‘‘ The Chautauquan.”’ 


P NHE character of woman in general is 
conservative, but the German wo- 
man’s is most conservative. 

This conservative character em- 
braces truth and constancy but also stubborn- 
ness and aversion to any change. 

The German woman opposes woman’ 
emancipation from principle. 
know why the question has arisen and she 
does not care to know. It is a peculiar phe- 
nomenon that Germany, said to lead the 
world, shows no interest in the woman ques- 
tion, which has become one of the burning 
topics of civilized nations. The opinion that 
the unjust position of woman is inconsistent 
with human dignity and foolish in its con- 
sequences, has permeated continually bréad- 
ening strata, so that more or less, in the 
United States, in England, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, India, Australia, woman is granted 
a right to every thing for which she shows 
ability. 

And Germany ?—Can this be woman’s El 
Dorado? Is every woman here cherished in 
the home of a loving husband, a guardian 
father, or fond relative? It seems not, since 
some of them beg bread or fill madhouses. 
No well-intentioned thinking men appear 
in behalf of these victims of ingratitude and 
indifference as has happened in neighboring 
states within the last ten years; and it is 
owing to the German woman’s lack of inter- 
est for her own affairs. 

If it were only the women not in active 


She does not ° 


life who showed no interest in the great ques- 
tion of their race, ignorance might serve as 
anexcuse ; but it is incomprehensible that 
also independent and self-dependent women 
should neglect it. However if the German 
woman’s indifference is national, it must in 
some way be confirmed in her character. 

In determining the character of a people it 
will aid to notice the situation of its land as 
well as the events which have taken place in 
its development. Germany has been called 
the heart of Europe, because of its central 
location. Compare it with China, the middle 
kingdom of Asia. To the superficial observer 
these two mid-kingdoms may seem to pos- 
sess several resemblances. ‘‘ The pig-tailed 
Chinese and we !’’ 

Both kingdoms are inclined to extremes 
in their continental climate and in the dispo- 
sition of their inhabitants. The Chinese is the 
most practical, the most material of all peo- 
ples, the German the most ideal, a people of 
dreamers! And the most ideal of all peoples 
has three things in common with the most 
material : first, its distribution over the whole 
earth ; second, its invulnerability to any 
passing advantages ; third, the pride that it 
is worthy of imitation by its successors and 
needs no change. 

The Chinese women, too, are renowned 
house-wives, but, quite in contrast to German 
women, they have an influence in public 
life—such, perhaps, as women in no other 
land have ; the Chinese considers his mother 
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a most judicious being, without whose ad- 
vice nothing can be done. On the most 
weighty affairs of state the emperor of China 
confers with his mother, and with his decision 
announces her ratification of it. In China, 
so long as a man’s mother lives, even if he is 
gray himself, he must advise with her if he 
wishes to be respected. 

Backwardness, modesty, and delicacy are 
charming and prominent traits of the Ger- 
man woman; but these charming qualities 
have also their reverse side as we see. 

Of all things the foundation of character 
is hardest to change ; but steadfast will and 
insight can conquer custom and prejudice. 
If the German woman would but interest 
herself in the woman question, the result of 
her study would be a change of opinion. 

The German woman is the housewife par 
excellence. ‘There is no place more cheery 
and pleasant than her home. But in her care 
for her home she forgets her relation to the 
wider circle of humanity. Exclusive activity 
in one thing makes her one-sided. The En- 
glish woman’s home also is praiseworthy yet 
she always has time to engage in politics and 
religion ; the French woman’s salon is cele- 
brated, and she shines in literature ; every- 
where else woman is showing active interest 
in public affairs ; but in Germany she fondly 
imagines that shecan be truly womanly only 
by enduring all the arrangenients of life made 
by men, so she renounces all independence. 

But it may be said that woman’s influence 
is much greater than appearances indicate. 
That is an open secret. On an average, how- 
ever, her influence only serves as a hin- 
drance ; for so long as she has noshare in the 
management of the state, she will not com- 
prehend its greatness, and into her narrow 
circle she will drag her husband, who cannot 
escape her influence. Thus every sin of 
omission is avenged. It suggests two horses 
in harness, before one of which a barrier is 
placed while the other pulls forward ; both 
remain on the same spot. 

The German woman’s passive nature, her 
fear of publicity, her objection to all inde- 
pendent employments for woman, little fit 
her to take the initiative ; but her persever- 
ance, firmness, and patience, especially fit 
her to carry out an idea when received. This 
peculiarity is a national trait. The idea of 
the Reformation came from Italy and France 
to Germany where alone it gained that re- 
forming character by which it finally affected 
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the entire people and became invested with 
new centrifugal power. France is the home 
of the Revolution ; but the ideas which, en- 
acted, brought it about were first elaborated 
in Germany. 

So some time the woman question will find 
its best solution in Germany. But before 
that time the German woman must have 
conquered her horror of woman’s independ- 
ence, and must no longer consider fear, inde- 
cision, and ignorance womanly virtues. In 
Germany there has been no Jean d’Arc, no 
Queen Elizabeth, no Katharine Second, but 
there is a long list of important women. 
Their lives, however, have not been accorded 
due honor, they are not talked of, and when 
on account of unusually prominent position 
or some rare and able achievement they can 
be ignored no longer, they are praised prefer- 
ably for housewifely or motherly qualities, 
as Maria Theresa, or for great piety, as An- 
nette Droste-Hiilshoff, but far less for those 
qualities by which they have come into the 
world’s notice. After the emancipation of 
the Jews the Germans began to realize the 
great influence of certain women. But these 
women were Jews,—Henrietta Herz, Rahel 
Levin, Dorothea Mendelssohn, and others. 
Oriental blood flowed in their veins. All of 
Germany’s suggestions come from some- 
where else. German women never take the 
first step in any thing ; in their history they 
have no advocates of public advance, they 
have in their culture no patterns of inde- 
pendent actions. Saint Elizabeth, Queen 
Louise, were great in patience and endurance. 
The German poets’ ideal women are the pale 
Louise, the industrious, housewifely Doro- 
thea, the deceived and frantic Gretchen ; if 
they seek models of energetic women they 
must look for them in other lands; in Ger- 
many there are none. 

It is not to be expected that the founda- 
tions of character which have been gathering 
strength for centuries will change suddenly ; 
neither is it to be expected that German 
women will burst farth at once into the full 
fireand flame of woman’s emancipation. But 
she is expected to remove the evils which lie 
plainly before her eyes; since the removal 
of evils in the condition and position of 
woman’s race is possible only through the 
emancipation, the cultured German woman 
is expected to exercise her insight, that in- 
sight which always precedes duty and which 
will always lead her to action. 
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THE HOME OF FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


in pretty ‘‘Rest Cottage’’ at Evanston, 

just out of Chicago. Then it was a neat 

Gothic house with great elms in front ; 
very cheery, very quiet, and attractive. 

I had met Miss Willard at the Chicago 
W. C. T. U. and liked her from the first, so 
frank, so unostentatious, so well-bred, so 
cultured. Invited to her home, I saw the 
noble and dignified mother, enjoyed the 
bright talk of mother and daughter and other 
friends, and carried away pleasant recollec- 
tions of ahappy home. And what has hap- 
pened since then? The warm-hearted 
school-teacher—just before this she had been 
the Dean of the Woman’s College at Evans- 
ton—has become the leader of a great tem- 
perance work in this country and through- 
out the world. And nobody knows where it 
will end. 

When the noble Lord Shaftesbury, after 
twenty and more years of work for the fac- 
tory children, exposing the cruelties of child 
labor in dark mines and in over-heated 
rooms, till the people of England were weary 
of hearing of suffering and early death from 
starvation and toil, was asked, ‘‘ Where will 
you stop?’’ he always answered, ‘‘ Nowhere, 
so long as any portion of this mighty evil 
remains to be removed.’’ And Frances Wil- 
lard makes the same answer to-day. 

The liquor dealers are weary with this in- 
terference with their business—a business 
which makes men slaves, and women and 
children paupers. Society sometimes is 
weary with this agitation which is having its 
influence on the social customs of the day. 
Legislators are some of them very weary 
that women should bother them about these 
questions of morality. But the work stops 
‘‘nowhere, so long as any portion of this 
mighty evil remains to be removed.”’ 

The present line of temperance work began 
in a little town in Ohio, where a God-fearing 
woman went toasaloon to pray. It crys- 
tallized into form when a small band of 
women at Chautauqua united to help free the 
country from the thraldom of liquor. It has 
grown to be the largest organization of 
women in the world, with branches in almost 
every country. 


| T has been several yearssince I have rested 


It sends out each year many million pages 
of literature. It has an organized band of 
lecturers in two hemispheres. It builds a 
Woman’s Temperance Temple at Chicago at 
a cost of over $1,100,000, which incloses 
2,500,000 feet of space. It rears also in Chi- 
cago a Temperance Hospital like that in 
London, where both sexes and all classes can 
be treated without the use of alcohol. It 
works in Sunday-schools, in day-schools, be- 
fore legislators, in churches, everywhere. 

What will come of it? Iam reminded of 
the work done by the seven men of Man- 
chester, England. In the midst of poor har- 
vests and the curse of heavy taxes, they met 
in an upper room—the great matters of this 
world are usually begun in an upper room— 
and drew a red curtain across the apartment 
that they might not be discouraged by their 
own feebleness, and that the outside world 
might not see how few they were. 

Soon John Bright, young, eloquent, and in 
earnest, joined the little band. Heand Rich- 
ard Cobden raised money, scattered millions 
of tracts, spoke night and day in open 
fields, in dingy school-houses, and later in 
crowded theaters. 

Members of Parliament laughed and said, 
‘You might as well attempt to overturn the 
monarchy as to attempt the repeal of the 
Corn Laws,”’ but Bright and Cobden still 
worked on. 

Great crowds of people at last marched 
through.the streets carrying banners with 
the words, ‘‘No Corn Laws.’’ People were 
dying with hunger. They are dying to-day 
through drink. The crowds that came to 
hear the orators began to number one hun- 
dred thousand, and then one hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

Robert Peel, Prime Minister, had been 
elected in 1841 to sustain the Corn Laws. 
The voice of the people became too loud to be 
ignored. In 1846 he moved for the repeal, 
and the seven Manchester men had won Free 
Trade for England. 

History is being repeated. The little band 
of women at Chautauqua—I doubt if they 
were so many as seven—has grown to an al- 
most fabulous number. W.C. T. U.’s are 
numbered by the thousands upon thousands. 
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The best of it all is, they are made up of 
home-centers, and we all know the power of 
woman, with those whom she loves. 

Miss Willard has shown herself the John 
Bright of the cause. She is eloquent, honest, 
and has a single purpose to which she has 
devoted her life,—the downfall of the liquor 
traffic, and the uplifting of woman. 

In all the great conventions, in her out- 
look over the world, she never forgets to 
plead for every college to be open to 
woman, nor to rejoice in the successes of 
such women as Miss Fawcett at Cambridge 
in the Old World, or Miss Helen Reed at 
Cambridge in the New. Fortunately men 
are with Miss Willard in this desire for 
woman’s broader education. The money 
for Vassar College was given by a man. 
Wellesley College will always be a monu- 
ment to the generosity of Mr. Durant. 
Smith College, while the gift of a woman, 
was made at the request of a minister whom 
Miss Smith trusted and honored. It is su- 
perfluous to predict that educated women 
will be a power in this country, and in Eng- 
land as well. 

Miss Willard has urged women to be in- 
terested in the labor question, in all that 
touches the poverty and sin of humanity. 
How can they help but be interested? She 
deprecates the extravagance of many. 
‘There are marriage feasts,’’ she said in her 
last address before the seventeenth annual 
convention at Atlanta, Georgia, ‘brilliant 
with orchids, each spray of which cost more 
than could be earned in a twelvemonth by 
the white-faced woman who at starvation 
wages made the garments of the bride, and 
the service of silver and gold that gleams on 
the festal board cost more than two hundred 
families in hovels of that same city spend in 
a year . . As Christians we ought 
steadily to proclaim that the golden-rod of 
capital must blossom into a national flower 
that shall glorify the common roadside of 
the common people's life. Capital has 
learned the value of combination. Labor 
must learn it too, andthe greatest number’s 
good must be the Christian’s motto in this 
fight.” 

During thefirst ten years of Miss Willard’s 
temperance work, she traveled from fifteen 
to twenty thousand miles a year, averaging 
one meeting a day through the earlier period. 
In one year alone, 1883, she visited thirty- 
eight states and nine territories, organizing 
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Woman’s Temperance Unions in each. 

She now spends mich of her time at ‘‘Rest 
Cottage’’—the term seems scarcely appropri- 
ate. The cottage has been transformed of 
late. The first three thousand dollars’ royalty 
from ‘Glimpses of Fifty Years’? Miss Wil- 
lard gave to the National W. C.T. U. They 
would not accept it, and it has just been used 
in beautifying the old home where the 
mother and daughter have lived for twenty- 
five years. 

The temperance women, with a thousand 
dollars, have built a ‘‘Den’’ for Miss Wil- 
lard, where with scores of photographs on 
the walls, and other pictures, and books and 
papers, too many to number, she does her 
daily work. A ‘spinning jenny” a century 
old, and some old-fashioned andirons are es- 
pecially prized. She says, ‘‘ My rising hour 
has long been from seven to half-past (I wish 
it were earlier), and retiring anywhere from 
half-past seven to half-past nine ; but when 
traveling, it has been aboutten. I regard 
that hour as the dead-line of recuperation, 
vigor, and sustained mental activity. Eight 
hours of writing and study, all of them be- 
tween breakfast and tea, has been my rule. 
After the evening meal at six o’clock I will 
not work—lecturing, of course, excepted. I 
expect, as a rule, to sit at my desk from 8:30 
or g9:00a.m. until 6:00p.m. daily, with a 
half-hour’s interval from 12:30to 1:00 o’clock, 
with the exception of an outing of about half 
an hour. I never touch the pen after tea, 
and ten o’clock finds our house dark asa 
pocket, silent as a tomb, and restful asa 
cradle. To this single fact more than all 
others, excepting fortunate inheritance, I at- 
tribute my life-long good health and cheery 
spirits.” 

Upon the wallof Miss Willard’s study 
hangs this line from Danie : 


For who honors most, him loss of time most 
grieves, 


And yet with her kind heart, receiving 
some twenty thousand letters a year, a friend 
says of her, ‘‘Every letter is answered, and 
courteously. When remonstrated with on ac- 
count of the strength and time it takes, she 
replies, ‘I like to have them write tome. I 
want to get at the temperance work in eve 
possible way, and at the hearts of the peop 
Perhaps it cheers some poor soul to write to 
me and getareply. Let us comfort one an- 
other all we can.’”’ 
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In the office at ‘‘ Rest Cottage’’ there are 
three or four secretaries busy at work with 
typewriters. Miss Anna Gordon, her private 
secretary for fifteen years, able and lovable, 
has an office, rich in color and perfect in 
taste. 

The home itself is full of interesting things, 
stones from Egypt and Greece, silk quilts 
made and sold by the local unions and pre- 
sented to the National President, Japanese 
albums sent from presidentsoftheW.C.T.U.’s, 
a solitaire china set from John B. Gough, 
‘Picturesque Canada’”’ presented by the Do- 
minion W. C. T. U., pictures of Russian pa- 
triots in Siberia for whose release the 
W. C. T. U.’s of the world are interceding, 
in short, thousands of mementos of affection 
from Europe and America. 

‘Rest Cottage’’ after a life use of the 
present occupants, including Miss Gordon 
and Miss Willard’s brother’s family, goes 


to the National W. C. T. U., the income to 
be appropriated for the teaching of children 
never to use tobacco or liquor. 

Miss Willard has many qualities for leader- 
ship. She has tact. Ifa person opposes 
temperance or suffrage for women, she does 
not do battle about it, but wins, if possible, 
and ‘‘ heaps coals of fire on the head”’ of the 
opposer by her courtesy. 

She is generous to other women. She is 
glad to have them succeed and helps cor. 
dially. 

She avoids censure. During many years 
of friendship, I have never heard her speak a 
disparaging word of anybody. 

She is a good organizer. Firm, yet gentle, 
she holds together a large association as few 
men or women could. All this is done at 
“‘Rest Cottage.”’ If the place were called 
‘‘ Work Cottage,’’ the name would be nearer 
the truth. 
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HOW A MARRIED WOMAN MAY MAKE A WILL. 


BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 
Of the Boston Bar. 


T common law a married woman could 
A not make a will. She could, it is 
true, dispose of her personal estate 

by an instrument in the nature of a 

will, if her husband formally consented that 
she do so; but this was on the principle that 
all personal property belonging to a woman 
at marriage and all coming to her during 
marriage became immediately the absolute 
property of the husband, who might do as he 
would with his own, whether by giving it 
away himself or by allowing her to give it 
away. Her real estate she could not dispose 
of by her will, even with his consent, because 
he never came into possession of the title to 
this kind of property, but only gained the 
right to use it and appropriate to himself the 
rents and profits during the marriage, and 
the further right of curtesy after her death,— 
that is, the privilege of continuing till his 
own death to use it and its profits, in case a 
child had been born alive during the mar- 
riage. But the title to the estate never be- 
came his, therefore he could not authorize her 
togive it away by will; and as the law did not 
recognize any ability in a married woman to 
make a will independently, she had no power 


to dispose of lands and houses, the title to 
which went at her death to her children, or if 
none, back to her own family. If a wife 
had a ‘“‘separate equitable estate,’’—that 
is, if some person held property in trust 
for her, paying the income over to her, 
she migkt, providing the instrument origi- 
nally creating the trust specially authorized 
herso to do, dispose of the property at her 
death by an instrument in the nature of a 
will, and in this way many women were se- 
cured some power of testimentary disposition 
by the foresight of their parents or other 
friends. 

One of the eartiest states of our country to 
pass a law giving to a married woman the 
right to make a will was Massachusetts, and 
this only in 1864. Other states have followed 
along by degrees, many of the younger West- 
ern ones having always had sucha law. But 
there are restrictions in many of them on her 
freedom of disposition of her property, vary- 
ing very much in different states, and depend- 
ing on the kind and extent of the claim on 
his wife’s property which the law of the sev- 
eral states gives to a widower. In some, 
mostly Western, this claim is equalized, so 
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that whether the survivor of the matrimo- 
nial pair be widow or widower, the claim on 
the estate of the deceased is the same, and the 
restriction on th¢ disposition of property by 
will is, therefore, also equalized. In other 
states, where a different policy prevails, the 
husband’s claim is larger than that of the 
wife, and her testamentary power is corre- 
spondingly curtailed. 

Before going onto give a resumé of the 
condition of the law on this point throughout 
the country, I must call careful attention to 
the fact—sometimes unfortunately over- 
looked—that if a woman makes a will before 
marriage, the fact of her marriage makes the 
will worthless. This is the common law rule, 
and still prevails in the large majority of 
states. In Vermont and perhaps some others, 
marriage does not necessarily invalidate a 
woman’s will, but unless one is certain of the 
point in her own state, she should attend to 
the matter by making a new will immediately 
after marriage, and, if possible, securing her 
husband’s consent to it written and signed 
on the document itself. This consent is not 
everywhere necessary, but is always wise; 
in Massachusetts it is absolutely necessary 
ifby its terms the will cuts off any claim 
which our law gives to a widower on the es- 
tate of his wife. A man’s will, at common 
law and in the majority of states now, is not 
invalidated by his subsequent marriage alone, 
but if a child is born the concurrence of the 
two events makes his willalso worthless, and 
he must write another. 

I must also give a word of warning against 
the attempt by one unversed in the law to 
draw his or her own will. It may be done 
safely ; but a slip in two or three words, not 
atall apparent to the inexperienced eye, or 
an omission of some necessary expression, 
may alter the whole intent of the testator and 
work great changes in the disposition of the 
property. Several such cases have come to 
me recently in my practice, and I cannot too 
urgently recommend caution and the taking 
of competent professional advice in this most 
important matter. 

But it sometimes happens that in a case of 
death-bed extremity a will must be prepared 
promptly, before .legal assistance can be ob- 
tained. In view of such a possibility it is 
well that a few principles of primary impor- 
tance on this subject should be known to 
every one. Use the simplest words possible, 
of whose meaning you are quite sure. Ifin 
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doubt as to the proper way to express a cer- 
tain intention, repeat it in another form of 
words, connecting the two statements by 
such a clause as, ‘‘ Meaning hereby to say,”’ 
etc. The dangers of misconstruction arising 
from redundancy are not, on the whole, as 
great as those of obscurity apt to arise from 
too great brevity; for the whole will, from 
beginning to end, will be construed together 
by the executors or the court if any question 
arises as to its meaning. Having expressed 
the intention of the testator as clearly as 
possible, the next thing of importance—and 
of utmost importance—is the proper execu- 
tion of the will. In most states only two 
witnesses are required, but in some three are 
absolutely necessary, therefore it is always 
safer, if no lawyer is present, to have three 
witnesses ; and they should not be people to 
whom any thing is given in the will. Then 
let the three witnesses come together in the 
testator’s presence, and after first seeing him 
or her sign the will, let all three witnesses 
also sign in each other’s presence and the 
presenceofthetestator. Thisshould be done 
also at the express request of the testator. If 
the testator is too ill to write unaided, some 
friend may guide his hand by his request. 
The laws of the various states on the sub- 
ject of married women’s wills may be very 
briefly indicated here. A married woman 
may dispose of all her property by will, with- 
out the assent of her husband, thereby de- 
priving him of any claim on her estate, in 
Arizona, California, and probably in both 
Dakotas ; in the District of Columbia except 
as to lands acquired by her before 1869; in 
Florida, probably Georgia, Idaho, and in 
Maryland except as to property owned by her 
before 1860 if also married before that date ; 
probably in Michigan, and in Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, and New York. Iam not 
sure how the new law on this point has been 
construed in Pennsylvania, in South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. It will benoticed thatamong 
the foregoing are nearly all the states where 
the community system of property obtains. 
In Tennessee the old-time rule still prevails, 
a wife being only able to make a will of 
property held in trust for her, if authorized 
so to do by the terms of the instrument cre- 
ating the trust. In Kentucky a wife may 
only make a will of personal property, and 
not of that unless by her husband's writ- 
ten consent. In the remaining states a mar- 
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ried woman may make a will of all her prop- 
erty, but subject to the claim of her husband 
for curtesy, or forthe share of real and personal 
property secured to him by the statutes of 
eachstate. In most, ifnot all, of thesestates, 
however, the husband’s consent written on 
the will, signed, dated, and witnessed, de- 
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prives him of all right to object to the pro- 
bate ofsthe will or to claim any thing out 
of his wife’s estate which the will itself does 
not give him. e 

The subject of my next paper will be 
‘““What Contracts a Married Woman May 
Make.”’ 


A GLANCE INTO LITTLE CHINA. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


OSMOPOLITAN San Francisco with 
its exotic languages from Europeand 
Asia sown here and therewith native 
Anglo-Saxon speech and burdened 
with the problemsof international vice, would 
be the last to claim for herself the halo of 
saintship inflicted on her through her name. 
But in the midst of hoodlumism and less ob- 
jectionable pagan cults, evangelism,—the 
Gospel in word—and beautiful charities,—the 
Gospel in deed—are untiringly at work bring- 
ing nearerthe needed Pentecost. Among these 
forms of Christian activity, none are doing 
more to remove a stigma from the honor of 
this great city than the Woman's Missionary 
Boards of the various churches. Unheralded 
their agents enter the dark haunts—not 
homes—where abide the two thousand wo- 
men of ‘‘Chinatown.”’ 

We have not space to consider the work, 
educational and evangelistic, of the churches 
at different points on the Pacific Coast, but 
asthe Methodist and Presbyterian Boards 
have established homes of refuge for Chinese 
slave-girls in San Francisco, their work may 
be considered representative. The Presby- 
terian Home, situated at 933 Sacramento 
Street, during the almost fifteen years of its 
existence, has rescued two hundred and 
sixty-one persons, and the asylum under 
Methodist control, about two hundred and 
fifty since its opening in 1870. 

Miss Culbertson in charge of the Presby- 
terian Home tells briefly a story repeated in 
one form and another by all Christian work- 
ers in this difficult field: ‘‘By the aid of the 
Humane Society for Children and of the Chief 
of Police, we have been able to rescue many 
of these enslaved ones. They are scarcely 
housed before writs of habeas corpus are is- 
sued by their former masters. Then a legal 
contest begins, lasting sometimes for weeks. 
For a little money a Chinaman can procure 


any number of witnesses to give just the tes- 
timony he wishes tosupport his cause and re- 
gain his chattel.’’ 

In a strange land with, for them, unknown 
terrors, the ignorant victims themselves by 
their enforced false testimony add a new ele- 
ment of difficulty to their release ; and it is 
in spite of this fact, in spite also of legal 
charlatans of Anglo-Saxon birth, as well as 
Oriental perjurers, that justice wins her oc- 
casional victories. 

The existence of these homes ameliorates 
when it fails tosave. The owners of human 
flesh fear to drive their victims into an at- 
tempt to escape to the refuge offered, and 
although their offensestill ‘‘cries toheaven,” 
it is believed that less cruelty is practiced 
than formerly. Regular school-drill, indus- 
trial training, and religious instruction are 
uplifting these poor exiles into a useful 
womanhood. Marriage is the usual door by 
which they are permitted to enter the outer 
world ; but an experiment has been tried by 
the Methodist Church workers which prom- 
ises success. Women of true missionary 
spirit take Chinese girls after years of train- 
ing in the home, and use them as domestic 
help, exercising careful supervision. 

The outlook into American home life is of 
manifest value, but the experiment is still 
infrequent, as but few are willing to under- 
take the close guardianship necessary to pro- 
tect the girls. 

The term ‘‘slave-market’’ used of the 
traffic in Chinese women, cannot be limited 
to the class bought and sold for houses of in- 
famy or for domestic servitude ; but the so- 
called wives are frequently purchased con- 
cubines, the number varying with the means 
of the purchaser. 

The sums paid are said to range from five 
hundred or a thousand dollars to three thou- 
sand; probably higher prices are paid in 
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special instances. The ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ of the Mongolian slave-girl is yet to 
be written. Hersis a bondage with the 
sunny side depicted by Mrs. Stowe in little 
Eva’s home, blotted out even from our imag- 
inings; yet while the bondwoman’s condi- 
tion touches the heart most quickly, there is 
sufficient pathos even in the lifeled by a law- 
ful Chinese wife. 

There is not the ‘social vortex’? so 
graphically portrayed by a missionary in 
China, a vortex of relatives, in fact, over- 
whelming the little creature, but she is 
nevertheless doomed to wreckage on the pit- 
iless shoals of custom. 

Many a woman is virtually a prisoner in 
her home, rarely, if ever, permitted to walk 
abroad. Forher there is no ‘Fresh Air 
Fund”’; strictly secluded, she lives and dies 
within Little China in free America ! 

To these prisoners in darkness come the 
‘‘light-bearers’’ employed to visit their 
homes. The reports of these house-to-house 
visitors recall accounts ofzenana work in In- 
dia ; a small congregation in each house! 

One lady reports one hundred and thirty- 
two families visited and instructed during 
the past year ; among these she found thirty- 
six wives dowered with the ‘golden lilies,’’ 
the much-prized little feet. 

Happily during her ten years of service, 
she has been able to do something toward 
repressing the custom of foot-binding, bright 
little girls venturing to say that they “‘like 
big feet, all the same as teacher.” 

Another missionary doing noble work in 
“Chinatown’’ writes: ‘‘A great barrier to 
our work is the antagonism of the husband. 
Many of the wives can only be reached 


of her countrywomen, Helene Lange 
shows in her recent book* what has been 
donein this direction by all the other lead- 
ing European nations. She does this by way 
of comparison, as if in very shame to rouse 
Germany from its persistent inactivity. To 


*Higher Education of Womenin Europe. By Helene 
Lange. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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through the husbands.’’ Yet spite of the 
chief hindrance to the Gospel in these Chi- 
nese homes, in other words, the husband, 
and spite of discouragements almost count- 
less, this worker goes on adding records to 
the modern “‘ Acts of the Apostles.’’ 

Where there is one helpful worker in the 
American China, there should be ten. 
Women of tact and kindliness, with the aid 
of interpreters furnished by the schools, 
could do much if they would consecrate a 
part of their leisure to the work. 

As this Gospel which is “first pure and 
then peaceable,” is likewise clean, it might 
pay municipal authorities to employ evan- 
gelists in malodorous ‘‘ Chinatown,”’’ in order 
to effect the longed-for cleansing. 

The Chinese Christian home presided over 
by some ransomed ‘‘ King’s daughter,”’ is a 
bright spot which mutely testifies for Christ; 
and the heathen woman facing death amid 
the foulness of ‘‘Chinatown’’ testifies also 
by her longing words, ‘“‘I wish I werea 
Christian.”’ 

The little blind slave-girl, rescued and 
and happy, witnesses with heart and voice 
as she sings, ‘‘The Light of the World is 
Jesus’’; behind her, scarred and branded 
forms, a ‘“‘cloud of witnesses’’ redeemed to 
Christ, echo her testimony. 

On the other hand, the bleeding ears of 
Chinese women, torn by American hoodlums 
greedy for their jewels, are apt to grow dull 
to the Gospel message; the fleeing slave-girl 
betrayed to her master by a white man for 
gold, the captive from whose wretched earn- 
ings the slave-owner bribes the policeman, 
are apt to perceive more stripes than stars in 
our flag of freedom. 






OF WOMAN IN EUROPE. 





American women who are nearing complete 
victory in this battle which has been waging 
so long, a knowledge of what is being done 
in the matter by and for their sisters over the 
sea is of deep interest. The advanced stand- 
point from which they can look back and bid 
good cheer to all other struggling aspirants 
is well defined by a brief summary deduced 
from the prefatory statements of the book. 
Two hundred and seventeen out of a total 
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of three hundred and fifty-seven colleges of 
liberal arts in the United States have opened 
their doors to admit women, as have also 
twenty out of a total of thirty-two indepen- 
dent colleges endowed with the national land 
grant, thus making at the time of writing 
the number of co-educational colleges two 
hundred and thirty-seven. There are nine 
colleges and universities exclusively for 
women, whose requirements are on a par 
with those of thehighest institutions for men. 

Besides these there are about two hundred 
other women’s colleges and seminaries of 
varying standards. As gathered from the 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education forthe year 1887-8, it is shown 

that twenty-nine per cent of the whole num- 

ber of students in universities and colleges, 

and fifty-two per cent of those attending high 
and other secondary schools, are women ; and 

that women form seventy-two per cent of the 
attendance at the normal schools. The re- 

flex influence to result to the good of the na- 

tion from this state of affairs in one particu- 
lar only, is strikingly set forth in the fact 

that women form sixty-three per cent of the 

number of teachers employed in the whole 
of the United States, and ninety per cent of 
those in thecities. The best trained teachers 

are always those in demand ; and just in pro- 

portion as this demand is being supplied, 

America is realizing that ‘‘the culture of 
woman means the culture of the people.”’ 

Germany, ranking so high in its ability 
to furnish the world with the highest type of 
scholars of the sterner sex, positively refuses 
to allow its women to share them. Miss 
Lange, denouncing the injustice of such a 
proceeding, questions closely into the reason 
of it. She seeks and thinks she finds a clue 
to it in carefully studying at length the de- 
velopments of the movement in some other 
leading nations. It is alter making these re- 
searches that she gives in a condensed sum- 
mary, a good general view of the progress 
made on the continent of Europe toward the 
solution of this now international problem. 
And it is in this, which forms a very small 
part of her work, that our interest for the 
present purpose centers. 

That conservative Germany watching these 
pioneer efforts should have seen some mis- 
takes and some minor undesirable results ; 
that it should have drawn exaggerated er- 
roneous conclusions regarding them; that 
it should then have refused to examine more 
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closely later issues, and should continue to 
hug its old delusions and still keep tight riy. 
eted the chains forged for women in the Mid- 
dle Ages, explains the standing of the matter 
in that nation as far as we are concerned at 
present. 

Compressed into a nutshell as the follow- 
ing deductions from the book are, they yet 
contain all the important facts in the history 
ofeach case. They are given essentially as 
presented by the author. Most of the state- 
ments lack a few yearsof reaching down to 
the present time. 

In France between the years 1866 and 1882 
one hundred and nine academic degrees were 
won by women. Up to very near the last 
date there were no schools in which women 
could be prepared to contest for these high 
honors. In 1880 the first movement was set 
on foot toward the establishment of prepara- 
tory or high schools which should fit them 
for the advanced work ; and in 1890 there were 
in active operation fifty-one of these institu- 
tions. With such opportunities failure to 
get the most and best which the higher edu- 
cation offers, rests with woman herself. 

The women now pursuing university stud- 
ies in England are numbered by the hundreds. 
Since 1869 one college after another has ad- 
mitted them to sharethe privileges offered to 
men, The beginning in this good work was 
made by Cambridge University in the follow- 
ing way: Some of the professors in that insti- 
tution, by earnest request began giving sepa- 
rate instruction in the regular courses to a 
class comprising halfa dozen young ladies. 
Out of this undertaking grew Girton College 
with its standard of examination the same as 
that for the B. A. of Cambridge. Shortly 
after, another sister institution, Newnham 
College, sprang up. In 1881 the lady students 
of both Girton and Newnham were admitted 
to the tripos examinations (the highest uni- 
versity examinations for classical honors) of 
Cambridge. Thus both schools became then 
literally an integral part of that old re- 
nowned institution. Female colleges stand- 
ing in a similar relation to Oxford are those 
named Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville 
Hall. In 1878 London University opened all 
its grades to women ; and numerous colleges 
for their exclusive use have been established 
throughout the kingdom. 

The universities of Zurich, Geneva, Bern, 
and Neufchatel in Switzerland have all since 
1867 admitted women. The University of 
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Italy followed the good example in 1876. 
Scandinavia with its three kingdoms of Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, respectively in 
the years 1870, 1875, and 1880, took the first 
steps in the same reform movement. In 
Copenhagen, the only university of “Den- 
mark, women may take all the degrees open 
to men save thatof D.D. In Sweden the 
same degrees in the arts and in medicine are 
open alike to both sexes. 

Women are studying in all the Dutch uni- 
versities, those of Leyden, Utrecht, Gronin- 
gen, and Amsterdam, the first lady student 
of Holland having been enrolled in the last 
named of these institutions in 1880. In this 
same year also, the first woman was admitted 
to the Belgium University at Brussels, since 
which time others have entered Liittich and 
Ghent in the same country. 

In Russia the reports examined show that 
ten years before women gained admission to 
the established university, in 1878 the profes- 
sors of the school had arranged special courses 
by which they could follow university studies 


out homes, nomads wandering from 

other lands it may be, tarrying for a 

week, amonth, a year, in tents, in 
lodgings, in pensions. Parents go abroad to 
educate their children, and they stop as a 
tule, they do not stay. Travelers fly here, 
there, everywhere. 

Not so the native of a foreign land. The 
humblest peasant woman keeps house ; the 
humblest laborer smokes his pipe on the 
bench by his cottage door. Perhaps it is be- 
cause living is cheaper there than here, or taste 
not cultivated into discontent. It is preémi- 
nently in our own roomy country that hu- 
man beings who might have homes, gather 
in boarding-houses and live in them in such 
numbers that it is not a misnomer to call the 
boarding-house an American institution. 

To a right-minded person it seems passing 
strange, that given a sufficient number to 
make a home, and sufficient means to sup- 
port even the smallest establishment, any 
other than the home-life should ever be 
chosen. One can understand that two peo- 


“ | \ HERE are in all countries people with- 
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and prepare for examinations, of which op- 
portunities a number had availed themselves 
in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and Kassan. 
Research shows that while in Spain and Por- 
tugal there is very little desire on the part of 
women fora higher education, still there is 
no law forbidding them to enter any of these 
seats of learning. As their charters say 
nothing about the matter, no request for ad- 
mission could be refused. In Austria women 
are not allowed to work for a university de- 
gree, but at the option of the professors they 
may be admitted to certain courses of study. 
A few Hungarian women are making earnest 
attempts to enter the universities at Buda- 
Pesth and Klausenburg, and present indica- 
tions are that they soon will be rewarded with 
success. 

So it is shown that to Germany alone of all 
the European states, unless we associate with 
it the Balkan peninsula, is left the unenvia- 
ble reputation of openly denying to its women 
the benefit it could so easily grant them, that 
of a large and liberal culture. 





ple who ought to be dear to each other, may 
be so uncongenial as to render.this ‘‘dual 
solitude *’ well-nigh insupportable, but hap- 
pily such cases are the exception. Twoper- 
sons, be they husband and wife, mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, two friends, 
are enough to start a home; nay even 
some grand single souls have been brave 
enough to do it, and have made their homes 
centers of light and usefulness. 

Tired housekeepers there are to be sure, 
worn out with the exactions of society, the 
entertainment of guests, the uncertainty of 
domestic service, discouraged and fairly ill 
with it all, who are glad to fly for relief to 
the boarding-house, where the three meals a 
day come on at the stroke of the clock, and 
the worries of the kitchen are at least shut 
out from sight. 

But not for these—not for the many who 
might, could, or should sit under their own 
rooftree and by their own fireside, not for 
any one or all of these shall the praises of 
the boarding-house be sung. No; but for 
that vast multitude of homeless ones whoare 
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necessarily homeless ; whom poverty, or dis- 
tance, or death, or inexorable circumstance 
has sent forth from their Garden of Eden. 

To the work-a-day world, to the artisan, to 
the clerk, to the factory or shopgirl, the 
boarding-house is but the place in which to 
eat and sleep, but to other hundreds it is the 
place where most of the hours whether wak- 
ing or sleeping are spent. To it must go 
crowds of gentlewomen with modest in- 
comes, women who have seen better days, 
women who must pinch a bit to make ends 
meet. In it must congregate the maiden sis- 
ters, or the crochety bachelors who do not fit 
well in the brother’s or sister’s home. Un- 
der its roof the artist must often mix his 
colors, the student burn his midnight oil. 

Is the boarding-house utterly without com- 
pensations? It would be sad indeed if that 
were the case, if it were only horrid, odious, 
vulgar, commonplace, and suited to such ad- 
jectives as are often bestowed on it. All 
these it may be—all these it sometimes is, 
but not of necessity, not even generally 
when of the better sort. Let us look on the 
brighter side and see what we can find. 

First, itis an independent life. There is 


just one key to your position: pay your 


weekly bills promptly and you are master, or 
more commonly mistress, of the situation. 
Does your sash-weight cease to work? Send 
for your landlady and mildly suggest that it 
be repaired. .Is your room too cool? Ask 
for more steam or more coal, The chances 
are you will get what you want far quicker 
than you could in your own home, with no 
grumblings attendant, and no mechanic’s 
account to follow. 

Did you ever live in somebody’s house 
where you felt you had a certain right to be 
at home, because that somebody was your 
relative or your dear friend, and yet with the 
best intentions on all sides, you realized 
every hour it was ‘‘so near and yet so far”’ 
from the real home? Do you recall how that 
time-serving maid Kathleen scowled when 
you required any attention? You were not 
the ‘‘misthress’’ forsooth! Then you can 
understand what is meant by the independ- 
ence of a boarding-house. 

Another charm is the snugness of it. You 
enter your own apartment, only a room of 
moderate size, and youare monarch ofall you 
survey as truly as any Selkirk. The key 
turned in the lock, and no one may intrude 
without your will. 
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You grow orderly, for in such a tiny place 
belongings cannot be scattered about in con- 
fusion, every available inch must be put to 
its best use. Economical too, since with 
only a wardrobe, and may be a trunk or two 
in the attic, where is the sense in having 
more coats or gowns than you need to wear? 
Benevolence follows as a necessity ; with no 
room to store them, the Jast year’s garments 
find their way to the worthy poor. 

Imagination has its play also. This little 
room must be to you what a whole house is 
to more favored folk, barring the dining- 
room and kitchen. So you learn to call the 
one side which holds your couch and bathing 
stand, your bed-room, and you fence it off 
with a pretty folding screen. That corner 
with its bookshelves and round writing ta- 
ble, is the library. This pleasant nook by 
the window where are easy chair and work- 
stand or book-rest, is your sitting-room. 

Not the least compensation in this life is of 
another sort. One bane of American house- 
keeping is rivalry. The mistress of the 
mansion must not let the next door mistress 
get the advantage. Does the one newly fur- 
nish her drawing-room? So must the other. 
No matter if the hangings be not soiled, nor 
the lace curtains rumpled, nor the carpets 
worn, they must be renewed that we lose not 
social prestige. If ourset are giving parties, 
a party we must give, though the purse 
bleed, and the nerves be unstrung to do it. 

But you, Oh fortunate one, escape all this. 
What though your carpet is shabby and your 
curtains only Nottingham, you are not to 
blame for it ; you do not keep the boarding- 
house—the boarding-house keeps you. You 
are not expected to entertain, except a friend 
quietly to dinner or tea whenever you like, 
and the world none the wiser; orif one 
comes from a distance, it is only to order an- 
other room made up and pay the bill. The 
unwelcome guest you need never invite 
‘‘because you must,” and if the soup is 
burned and the china nicked, why it is not 
your soup, nor your china. 

Your life knows no blue Mondays. Every 
day may be that blessed Thursday, that in- 
terregnum of peace which every woman un- 
derstands ; when washing day and ironing 
day and baking day are passed, and sweep- 
ing day and cleaning day have not yet 
dawned. 

But somebody says with a superior air, 
‘“‘This begets selfishness. This is taking 
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mine ease with too little thought for others.” 
Alas! that we must all plead guilty to the 
supreme failing of humanity. Not neces- 
sarily more selfish though, when outside a 
home than when in one. On the contrary, 
there are endless ways to serve your fellows, 
in a boarding-house ; the kind greeting to the 
stranger guest ; not tooeffusive and familiar 
before you know his worth, but not too cold 
and forbidding as if the newcomer were surely 
afraud; the kind greeting which has in it 
also dignity and self-respect ; the words of 
sympathy to those whom sorrow visits, the 
patient listening to the story of trial long 
endured, the'little attention to one who has 
some temporary ailment, the reading aloud 
to the old whose eyesight is dim, the loan 
ofa book, the quiet giving up without pre- 
tense of easy chair or cushioned seat in the 
common gathering room,—all these and 
many more are in order here, quite as much 
asin any home. Say you these are trivial 
things? But is not the happiness of life 
made up of trifles? 

Just here comes in another important re- 
quirement. You must be courteous and 
good-tempered unless you would be tabooed. 
Itis, unfortunately, true that we reserve the 


right to be cross and ill-natured with those 
whom we love the best ; we might readily die 
for our kith and kin, but we daily wound 
them with cutting words or inconsiderate 
speech. All this must be restrained in the 


presence of other blood than ours, May not 
this restraint continued for months or years, 
revolutionize the disposition and perchance 
turn the crabbed into sweet ? 

The social life of such a house may be of 
the best, and it has this charm, that you may 
take as much or as little of it as you choose. 
Your room may be to you the longed-for 
“lodge in some vast wilderness,’’ but de- 
scend the stairs or step across the hallto the 
drawing-room and you shall find congenial 
souls, 

If it be affirmed that this is the chosen 
abode of gossip and scandal, stand up boldly 
and deny the accusation. Ignoble men and 
women gossip wherever they may live, but 
not noble men and women, and’such are 
found in boarding-houses as often as the 
other. Intruth not seldom is there more 
carefulness of speech, since it is not wise nor 
kind to repeat things here, which might be 
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spoken harmlessly within the sacred pre- 
cincts of a home. 

But who may write in worthy words the 
crowning compensation in this life, for the 
student of human nature? It is a miniature 
world. Grave and gay, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, silver locks and flaxen, spark- 
ling and commonplace, beauty and ugliness, 
come and goin the changes of our kaleido- 
scope. Always there will be some kindred 
spirit that you be not too solitary, and out of 
others you may get genuine amusement. It 
is mo harm to see the ludicrous side of peo- 
ple, provided you keep a good heart, free 
from malice. It is a positive refreshment to 
the mental being, in a world which has so 
much to sober us. Watch the ways in which 
character peeps out, notice idiosyncrasies and 
tricks of manner, even the varieties of pro- 
nunciation and accent have their interest. 
It will not belong before each person will 
show some salient point. 

One who stayed many months in such a 
house, took to keeping a note-book wherein 
was writ no name, but a single sentence for 
each one which recalled the individual. Some 
of the entries were on this wise. Fora per- 
son hopelessly dull and commonplace—‘‘ She 
could converse foran hour on the price of 
pins.” ‘‘Shethinks she looks well in Tam 
O’Shanters,’’ and instant vision rose of the 
fair demoiselle who wore such head-gear on 
all possible or impossible occasions. This 
note-book harmed noone; it never sought 
the public eye, and it gave its owner infinite 
amusement. 

Then there is quite likely to be some ro- 
mance to watch, since while time goes on, 
where youth and maidens or men and women 
are thrown together, love comethin. Look 
on kindly ; if so be your own romance has 
passed, live it again, and let hope bear you to 
the happy, regained youth, which lies beyond 
this disappointing life; but never, mever 
speak. Such sight is too sacred for comment, 
and the idle word from one who had no right 
to utter it, has too often broken love’s young 
dream. 

Is it not clear that for those who must live 
in what you deem but amake-shift for a home, 
there may yet be found charm, and comfort, 
and many compensations? Remember, this 
is not forthose whochoose, but for those who 
must. 
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WHEN LILACS BLOOM. 
RONDEAU, 


BY JESSIE F, O’DONNELL. 


ys lilacs bloom, the winds grow still; 
The velvet deepens on the hill ; 
The bee turns giddy as he greets, 
With long-drawn, happy kiss, the sweets 
The lavish, love-flushed blossoms spill. 


The daisy dons her whitest frill ; 
The oriole his gladsome trill 
Sings loud, and oft his joy repeats, 
When lilacs bloom. 


Then livés with careless rapture fill ; 
Then hearts with joy of living thrill ; 
And fancy weaves her golden cheats— 


Ah! who would doubt 


e fair deceits? 


No room for reason, thought, or will, 
When lilacs bloom. 


CARPET AND WALL-PAPER DESIGNING FOR WOMEN. 


BY ALICE DONLEVY. 


cook-book. First, be sure that you 

have original ideas. The power of 

expressing ideas may be developed 
by properly directed study—if you are not 
color-blind. Attention to dress, the beauty 
of American skies, the brilliant tints of our 
autumn foliage, have all combined in en- 
dowing American women with a natural sus- 
ceptibility to the charms of color, equal to 
any, and superior to most of the women of 
other nations. Butthis wealth of color sense 
has come up wild, It is uncultivated, be- 
cause we are behind every other civilized peo- 
ple in art industrial education. 

The gifted, semi-educated woman has to 
suffer personally for this sin of omission, who 
is forced by the kelpless condition of her rela- 
tives to become a breadwinner. Society has 
not fully awakened to the increased neces- 
sity for the higher education of the eyes and 
hands of human workers who are too highly 
civilized to be wasted as the mere append- 
ages of machines. Modern machinery has 
revolutionized the production of wall paper 
and carpets. Nodesign is practical unless 
reproductive in form, i. e., it cannot be made 
by machinery unless each of the four sides of 
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the design printed on paper produces a repe- 
tition of the ‘‘ pattern.” 

There is more expenditure of mental force 
in. designing for machine-production than for 
handicraft. In designing carpets a personal 
knowledge of the principles of the working 
machinery is an imperative necessity for suc- 
cess. Many donot master this, and few women 
find it easy to understand—for the same rea- 
son that few great artists are good teachers— 
i. e., thescientific faculties and the artistic are 
rarely combined in the same individual. 

Because of this and many other reasons, of 
which the limit of this article prevents ex- 
planation, carpet designing is not as good a 
field as wall paper designing. Itis a signifi- 
cant fact that the Ladies’ Art Association, 
who had the first exhibition of carpet designs, 
and founded the first class for technical in- 
struction applied to the making of carpet 
patterns have dropped it from their circulars 
of instruction. Both wall-paper and carpet de- 
signs come under the head of surface decora- 
tion. In both, beauty of outline is imperative. 
This should be the first condition of a design. 

In suface decoration there must be no at- 
tempt at shadows. The spaces left must be 
graceful. The ground must be evenly covered, 
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so as not to distract the eye by spots. The 
preliminary studies for designs should be 
made from nature, not books. Nature has 
always a fresh grace of her own, while books 
are already exhausted by the host of gleaners 
who have drawn upon the works of others. 
Plant forms furnish the most suitable ‘‘ ma- 
terial’? asthe human figure and landscape 
views are obviously unavailable. 

Water colors, in transparent washes, are the 
best and cheapest medium for placing on pa- 
per for future use the graceful forms found in 
flowers. In making these ‘“‘ studies,’’ beauti- 
ful outlines must first be selected from the 
natural plant you draw. The distinguishing 
characteristics must be seized and suggested 
in the most beautiful position possible. One 
“wash ’’ of color will answer to record the 
tint and connect the whole in a mass, easily 
understood when you attempt to use your 
studies as ‘‘material’’ for design. ‘‘ More 
people fail for want of material than want 
of genius,’ said Goethe. Remember this and 
do not attempt to construct a design from 
one study. A dozen different drawings are 
essential. Photographs of leaves and flowers 
are helpful. 

The final design is painted with powder 
colors such as may be bought at any house- 
painters. The powder is mixed with gum arabic 
and water on a small ground glass slab, by 
means of aglass muller with which the grains 
are reduced to a smooth, homogeneous mass. 
The test of mixture istotakea brushful and 
lay it on paper. When perfectly dry rub 
your finger over it. If the paint comes off, 
add moregum. Ifthe paint cracks, add more 
powder color. 

Paint your wall design on tinted paper, 
such as is sold for crayon by the sheet or 
wall paper by the roll. Examine printed 
wall paper and you will find a margin on 
both sides. Obey this rule. Wall paper is 
printed from rollers, thicker in diameter 
though on the same principle as the kitchen 
rolling-pin. There is very little variation in 
the width of the paper—therefore more vari- 
ation in the thickness of the diameter of the 
. toller is possible than in the length. Your 
design ought not to be more than nineteen 
inches wide, though it may be more than 
nineteen inches high. Different factories 
use different diameters of rollers; you can 
determine that yourself by inspecting wall 
paper and looking for the ‘‘repeat’’ with 
your wooden inch rule. 

H-May. 
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In planning your design, remember that 
the more colors used in the design the more 
costly becomes the production. The flowers 
that are to be printed in red are wrought on 
one roller, those intended to be blue are made 
on another roller ; yellow blossoms and buds 
need a separate roller; white is printed on 
the tinted paper. This is an advantage in 
effect when white is desirable, but it must be 
counted as one printing. 

The most costly paper does not command 
the most consumers. A French wall paper 
with sixteen printings is not uncommon. 
American factories want designs with much 
less work for the machine. The chance of 
selling a design for eight printings is less 
than one for four printings. In the repro- 
duction of the design, blending of colors is 
impossible. As it is one of the principles of 
decorative art not to attempt the impossible, 
the colors must be painted in thick, flat 
masses. Conventionalism in art is making 
the best of the inevitable. 

The monotonous repetition of machinery 
must not be quadrupled by the poverty of 
your design in form. The prices paid for de- 
signs vary according to the reputation of the 
designer. Years ago, a New York wall-paper 
firm offered a prize of one hundred dollars to 
the members of the Ladies’ Art Association 
for the best design, and bought the others at 
twenty-five dollars each. 

A lady sent several designs toa Philadelphia 
carpet factory. One was accepted and she 
was offered $800 a year immediately and 
$1,000 the next year to work in the factory. 
She left because she found she could make 
more money by designing at home and sell- 
ing her designs to several factories. 

In France the designers work in their own 
studios in Paris, the factory proprietors com- 
ing once a year to them to buy designs, which 
are used all over the world. That plan is 
best for this country. The factory is not the 
place for women designers. The vibration 
and the noise of the machinery are a ceaseless 
disturbance to the nervous system. The whole 
environment is unfavorable to the imagina- 
tion. Itis slowsuicidetooriginality. Yourisk 
using up your health in two or three years. 

A woman who accepts half the pay a man 
receives, commits a tripleinjury—to herself— 
to the man she displaces—and toevery strug- 
gling woman. 

Remember one original design may found 
the fortune of a factory. 











ELECTRICITY AS A MOTOR ON 
RAILROADS. 


Ir is only twelve years since Field made 
the first suggestion that an electric motor 
might be used upon a railroad as a substitute 
for horses. Edison, Daft, Vanderpoele, 
Bentley, Knight, Sprague, and others at once 
entered this field of experiment, but it was 
not till 1886 that the first practical, commer- 
cial road was started at Richmond, Virginia. 
The electric current, one winter day, here 
moved up and down the hills and through 
the streets of a city, a car containing passen- 
gers. It seemed a small affair, yet how great 
a traffic did that firstcarcreate. There are to- 
day in operation or building in this country, 
England, Germany, Italy, Australia, and 
Japan 325 roads employing 7,000 electric mo- 
tors hauling 4,000 passenger cars upon 2,600 
miles of track and hundreds of miles more of 
new road are being put to paper every 
month. It is estimated that three-fourths of 
a billion passengers rode within the last year 
upon these electric railways. Fifty million 
dollars have been invested in electric roads 
in the United States, and ten thousand peo- 
ple find employment in connection with the 
construction and operation of these roads. 

About a year ago one of the technical pa- 
pers published a picture showing an electric 
motor-car dragging off an abandoned steam 
locomotive. The picture suggests a thought 
that is now in the public mind. We see the 
electric motor in our streets carrying heavy 
loads and, on suburban lines, traveling at 
twenty-five miles an hour. Naturally we 
ask why may not the motor take the place of 
the locomotive on all railroads? Why may 
not electricity give us high speeds, say one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty miles an 
hour? Experiments are to-day being carried 
on to test this very matter, and enough has 
been done to give a partial answer to the 
question. 

Eighty-seven miles an hour is the highest 
record of a steam locomotive, and this is 
probably very near the utmost limit of train 
speed. Toincrease this speed a number of 
things have tobe considered. Thetrack, the 
resistance of the air, and the carrying capac- 
ity of the tenders, The tracks may be better 
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in the future, thus enabling the faster en- 
gine to keep its rails. The atmosphere we 
cannot change. Wecan only reduce its re- 
tarding effect by putting a cone or wedge in 
front of the locomotive to split the air open 
in front, but every space between the cars 
must also be closed in and this seems, at pres- 
ent, difficult, if not impractical, while the 
actual reduction of resistance would add very 
little to the speed. The tender is the key to 
the speed. To increase speed we must have 
more coaly more water, and more oil. This 
means load, and load retards speed. To 
double the speed means not two tenders, but 
four or more, and this means at once a re- 
duction of speed. 

The electric motor presents wholly differ- 
ent conditions and on experimental electric 
roads a speed of one hundred and fifty miles 
has been recorded ; but it was only a single 
motor, without passengers and on a poor 
track, and these high speeds seem to have 
generally ended in a wreck. The motor ob- 
tains its power from acurrent in a conductor. 
It seems to be settled that the motor can be 
made to keep its contact with the conductor at 
even these high speeds. It therefore comes to 
the question of track and of cost. The resis- 
tance of theair in high motor speeds has been 
always reduced by a wedge-shaped motor. 


The track no doubt can be made equal to a . 


speed of one hundred miles an hour. How 
much more will be safe is not yet settled. 
The engines to drive the dynamos at the 
power-station and the dynamos can be built 
of sufficient power to move large high-speed 
passenger motors. The actual cost of the 
power used on such a road would be probably 
less than the cost of steam locomotives. The 
cost of moving a slow and heavy freight 
train would, it is thought, be more than 
steam locomotives. 


It is then at this stage: Electric motors © 


can and will be built for higher passenger 
train speeds than for any steam trains now 
inuse. For long distances and for very 
light and very expensive passenger train ser- 
vice they may be cheaper and will certainly 
be cleaner and more comfortable, though 
probably not so safe. For heavy loads, like 
freight, and for frequent stops and large pas- 
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senger service the locomotive will be best. 
Just how far the motor will come to take its 
place beside thelocomotive remains to be seen. 

Enthusiasts in electricity have predicted 
that, with the aid of balloons, aluminium for 
construction, and some new form of track, 
fabulous speeds, hundreds of miles an hour, 
will be reached. It isdoubtful. The air, the 
cost of conductors, the track, the wear and 
tear of moving parts, seem to draw the limit 
not far above one hundred miles an hour. 


MOB LAW IN NEW ORLEANS. 


THE disposition among certain newspapers 
of the South and West to excuse the ruth- 
less killing of a number of defenseless Italian 
prisoners in a New Orleans jail by an angry 
mob, or to treat it as a matter of compara- 
tively little importance, is not surprising 
perhaps when all the circumstances of the 
case are taken into consideration, but is, 
nevertheless, deplorable, evincing, as it does, 
socomplete a misapprehension of the very 
meaning and intent of civilization. The 
most astounding reason urged in extenua- 
tion of this shocking deed, of which the pos- 
sible consequences baffle speculation, is the 
fact that it was committed under the leader- 
ship of some of the best citizens in the com- 
munity,—the very men who might have been 
expected to rally to the support of the law, 
rather than toconspireagainst it. In reality 
this is one of the worst features of the whole 
affair, as will be admitted very generally 
when the heat of passion has yielded to the 
coolness of sober second thought. 

Among peoples, yet sunk in barbarism or 
in the very earliest stages of civilization, 
there is almost always to be found some form 
of trial which affords the suspected offender 
achance of escape; and the different steps 
in the progress of a nation toward a state of 
ideal culture are marked by an increasing 
care for the safety of life and property. Itis 
almost an axiom in social science that the 
stability of the community may be measured 
by the protection extended to the individual, 
and itis to insure this protection that the 
whole fabric of law, civil and criminal, has 
been constructed. To substitute for the law 
the blind fury of a mob, which can be grati- 
fied only by the disregard of all those ele- 
mental principles which hold society to- 
gether, is to suffer a relapse in the direction 
of savagery. 
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Let us suppose for an instant that this 
case had been reversed ; that an Italian had 
been assassinated by a policeman, that a jury 
had failed to convict the murderer, and that 
an Italian mob had stormed the prison and 
shot him down in his cell in order that jus- 
tice might haveher due. Does anybody sup- 
pose that such an occurrence would have 
been regarded with approval or indifference ? 
Can there be any doubt that it would have 
excited, and justly, a universal outburst of 
indignation? Yet the moral and legal as- 
pect of the case is not altered by the social 
condition of the lynchers. Let it be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that the eleven 
men who were killed by these self-appointed 
executioners, were one and all guilty of the 
assassination of Mr. Hennessey (which cer- 
tainly has not been proved beyond possi- 
bility of dispute), that they were all members 
of the Mafia, and that they escaped convic- 
tion because the jury was bribed or intimi- 
dated ; even then it would be manifestly ab- 
surd to say that the resources of the law had 
been exhausted. Fresh evidence could have 
been collected, re-arrests could have been 
made, and a jury of better quality could have 
been impaneled. The eminent citizens who 
led the mob would have deserved better of 
their fellows, if they had volunteered to serve 
as jurors and thus assured a verdict which 
would have been accepted as satisfactory. 

In any event having once submitted the 
case to the arbitrament of the legally consti- 
tuted tribunal, it was their bounden duty to 
abide by the result. As the matter now 
stands it is by no means certain that several 
innocent men have not been slaughtered, 
while the law has been outraged and the 
reputation of the city has received a shock 
from which it will not be likely to recover for 
years tocome. There is moreover the chance 
of reprisals by the Mafia, which, now that 
the law has once been defied, would be cer- 
tain to provoke a most bloody vengeance, to 
say nothing of the possibility of serious com- 
plications with a great naval power. 

That the provocation was great and the 
danger imminent may be admitted, but the 
remedy did not lie in an appeal to force, ex- 
cept by constitutional methods. Ifthe police 
and the local militia are unable to cope with 
the Mafia, which ought to be an incredible 
proposition, there is nothing to prevent the 
enrollment of an indefinite number of spe- 


cial constables. Of course the Mafia must 
‘ 
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be crushed. The existence of so infamous a 
body, or of any kindred secret society ina 
free American city, is intolerable. Nowthat 
such wide publicity has been given to its 
character, it is probable that speedy means 
will be taken to render it harmless in the 
near future, but it must be remembered that 
the professed criminals and habitual paupers 

ho compose it could never have found a 

aven on these shores if the immigration laws 

ad been properly enforced. It is indeed 
high time that some check should be im- 
posed upon the evils of promiscuous immi- 
gration ; but, so far as Louisiana is con- 
cerned, if she persists in making citizens 
of these outcasts, she is bound to see that 
they have citizens’ privileges. The evil ex- 
ample which she has now set is fraught with 
all kinds of peril. In the first place she 
must reform her jury system and compel the 
men who complain of abuses to do their 
share in the work of rectifying them. 
Packed juries, one of the greatest menaces to 
liberty, would be impossible, if good citizens 
lived up to their responsibilities, and if jury 
packers, their agents and their tools, were 
punished promptly and fearlessly, as they 
ought to be, as the most insidious and dan- 
gerous of criminals. 


A TRIAL FOR HERESY. 


HERESY TRIALS are rare and therefore any 
clergyman becomes conspicuous when his 
teachings are called in question under the 
forms of an ecclesiastical trial. Mr. Mac- 
Queary, an Episcopal rector at Canton, Ohio, 
recently tried for heresy, obtained through 
the investigation of his theological opinions 
a good deal more attention than he will 
be able to keep and his notoriety is due 
almost altogether to the infrequency of 
that kind of entertainment which we call 
‘*a heresy case.’’ In every such case there 
is a certain amount of public sympathy for 
the accused. The age is a liberal and toler- 
ant one and perhaps even a little lax in its 
demands for sound doctrine, and this genera- 
tion is quick to resent persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake. But after all it depends upon 
what the opinion is. If it be a matter of liv- 
ing philanthropic interest, public sympathy 
is likely to be quick and strong. If it con- 
cerns only the curiosity-shop of religious va- 
garies, the popular interest in the case can- 
not be large or permanent. 


Mr. MacQueary’s vagary seems not to have 
had, even in his own mind, any practical in- 
terest. His denial of the virgin birth of 
Jesus Christ did not, he affirmed, impair his 
faith in the divinity of the Lord. Of what 
use then, could histheory be? Hechoseout 
one of two ways of explaining a Christian 
mystery. His way of explaining it did not 
make it any less mysterious. The theory he 
held had many ages ago been rejected as fatal 
to the essential doctrines of the incarnation. 
That Mr. MacQueary believed it not tobe fatal 
probably proves the weakness of his logical 
faculty—if he really so believed. Most Chris- 
tians prefer to accept reverently the mystery 
of the incarnation ; a controversy on the sub- 
ject among men holding the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity issimply impossible. It is 
a century or two too late for that. 

The real issue is not in this region of doc- 
trines. Reforming the doctrines of churches 
is not in our day the function of individuals. 
That work belongs—if it be required in any 
case—to the church organizations which are 
concerned, It must be a matter for delibera- 
tion rather than controversy ; and an appeal 
to the general public against the doctrines of 
the church to which a clergyman belongs is 
a form of disloyalty, and only small and 
bumptious clergymen are likely to engage in 
such work. One belongs to a church not by 
any compulsion but by his free choice. Ifhe 
falls out of sympathy with its doctrines, it is 
simply his duty to retire from the clerical of- 
fice in such church. While he continues to 
minister at its altars he is under a solemn 
obligation to teach what it teaches. His free- 
dom is the liberty of going into a more con- 
genial communion or of founding an inde- 
pendent church. This is our modern method 
of reconciling liberty and loyalty. We are 
aware that in some cases it is not altogether 
satisfactory ; but it is entirely satisfactory 
in the case of Mr. MacQueary. Nothing for 
suffering men is to be gained by accepting 
his notions. They have no touch with the 
practical humanitarianism of our century. 
Their only possible effect is to wound with a 
critic’s spear the crucified Redeemer of man- 
kind. 

The peace of a church organization is un- 
speakably precious and important. If any 
clergyman may at pleasure provoke discus- 
sions, quarrels, and divisions, the results 
would be disastrous if not fatal to the useful- 
ness of the embroiled communion ; and a rule 
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set up by public opinion favoring such licen- 
tious liberty would soon disrupt all Christian 
organizations. Nothing is too small or un- 
important for a theological debate; and the 
case before us shows that nothing is too anti- 
quated to furnish material for criticism. Such 
a method—universal license—would not lead 
to sounder opinions or a purer theology. It 
would only disintegrate and disperse the or- 
ganized Christianity of ourtime. Itis not 
liberty but crankery which the prevailing 
theory of loyal obligation to church organ- 
ization condemns and denies its so-called 
rights. 

The papers inform us that Mr. MacQueary 
has gone straight to the associations to which 
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his logic would take other men, and the ra- 
pidity of his change of base makes a doubt 
respecting his real motives and sympathies 
which he will hardly expect all men to re- 
solve in his favor. The next candidate for 
canonization as a martyr to religious liberty 
will do well to think it over soberly, and to 
retire from uncongenial church relations be- 
fore rather than after a trial for heresy. Our 
time has not much faith in saintly heretics 
and attaches more importance to loyalty and 
honor than to theological whimsies. There 
is a very serious dangerthat the whimsy may 
betray the man it captures intoa situation 
where his good purpose and manliness come 
under the shadow of distrust. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THREE notable cases of mobs appeared re- 
cently to mar our history. First, the slaugh- 
ter of the Corsicans in New Orleans ; second, 
the Polish cloak-makers of New York made 
an assault upon Herman Greenbaum and his 
family in Jamaica, L. I.; one of them seized 
his little boy, and threw vitriol in the little 
fellow’s face, causing him intense suffering 
and disfiguring him for life. They destroyed 
Greenbaum’s furniture and drove husband 
and wife from the house. The third is the 
publication by one Hatfield, in West Vir- 
ginia, of an amnesty to all the McCoys with 
whom the Hatficlds have been at open war 
for about five years. About two hundred 
lives have been sacrificed in this neighbor- 
hood war, and now peace is declared with all 
the authority of a feudal despot, and is to be 
celebrated in May by both clans coming to- 
gether for a wedding and a barbecue. In two of 
these cases foreigners figured prominently— 
and right here some grave questions arise for 
legislatures, as, who shall be admitted to our 
shores from foreign countries; but underlying 
all these mobs is this, shall law be supreme, 
shall the states make their power felt in a 
summary manner, and crush the mob-spirit. 
That mob violence is dangerous to our civili- 
zation we alladmit ; and that heroictreatment 
of this evil by officers of the law is impera- 
tive, no good citizen will deny. 

THE farmers are asserting themselves in 
legislation. They will have several able men 
in the next Congress, both in the House of 


Representatives and in the Senate. Secretary 
Rusk, in President Harrison’s cabinet, repre- 
sents the farmers in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, but it now remains 
to be seen ‘what will be done for agriculture 
by the national and state legislatures. In 
Pennsylvania a bill has been presented in the 
legislature to create the office of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, the commissioner to be 
elected by the people. The salary is to be 
$3,000 per annum ; three clerks with salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,500, and one mes- 
senger at a salary of $1,coo annually. With 
the approval of the Governor, experts for 
special investigation, whose expense to the 
state shall not exceed $5,000 a year, are also 
authorized to be appointed. This is organiz- 
ing for direct results on the line of educating 
the farmers through state officers; it would 
seem, however, that Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity 
negotiations with South American countries, 
if finally successful, will create a new market 
for the produce of our land. The golden 
dawn will not be likely to come till we cease 
to depend upon foreign ships and until 
American steamers are built that will carry 
the produce of our farms direct to South 
America. 


A NEw method for electing United States 
senators has been introduced in Illinois. 
The state convention of a political party 
shall nominate the candidate and then re- 
quest the legislature to elect its man. 
General Palmer of Illinois was the nominee 
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of the Democratic State Convention, recently, 
and the Democrats in the legislature with 
the aid of two Alliance votes elected him ; 
now ex-Governor Foraker of Ohio is 
talked of for Senator Sherman’s seat in the 
Senate, and it is predicted that the Republi- 
can State Convention, soon to be held, will re- 
quest the legislature to elect Mr. Foraker as 
Senator. Thechief argument in favor of this 
plan is, that it brings the election of United 
States senators near the people, and that it is 
a step in the direction of the people’s electing 
senators by a direct vote. 


A MAN whoisin the Wisconsin peniten- 
tiary for life has appealed to the Secretary of 
the Navy, suggesting that as it is difficult to 
recruit men for the Navy, that the depart- 
ment might find a large number of men in 
the penitentiaries who would be willing to 
serve in the Navy rather than in prison. 
This prisoner had reasons aside from his de- 
sire for release, for writing his letter; during 
the Civil War prisoners were taken from 
penitentiaries, and enlisted in both armies, 
North and South, and many of them made 
good soldiers. Of course it would seem to 
degrade the naval service to adopt such a 
policy, but why should our thought run in 
that direction? We educate convicts to be 
shoemakers, and to other trades, in prison ; 
why might we not set apart certain war-ships 
to be manned by United States prisoners? 
They would be quite as safe in a war-ship at 
sea, their confinement would be as close, 
their work as hard, and the punishment as 
severe as when confined in any stone build- 
ing that is protected with iron bars and doors. 


Mr. T. W. Hurst proposes to exhibit the 
world in miniature at the World's fair in 
Chicago. It is a unique idea, and will re- 
quire ten acres of land. Jackson Park is the 
locality selected and much of the land is the 
shallow bottom of the lake just off the park. 
It is proposed to produce the earth, its conti- 
nents, oceans, mountain ranges, etc., as 
shown in physical geography. If this is 
done scientifically and the great air railway 
is completed with cars passing over our 
heads, between Chicago and New York, 
making the journey in six hours, then the 
Columbian Exposition will be well launched 
in the advertising arena, with two exploits 
of great dimensions. 


THE House of the Bonapartes does not re- 
cover its former power or glory. Prince Na- 
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poleon died at Rome, Italy, in March. Of. 
ficial seals were placed upon all of the Prince’s 
property in Geneva. The Prince looked like 
the great Napoleon, but here, fortunately for 
France, the resemblance ceased. A Paris 
correspondent says by cable: 

Prince Napoleon went to Rome to counsel 
King Humbert on the dangers of the Dreibund 
to the House of Savoy, and to advocate the plan 
of the Duchess d’Uzes to have the Prince of 
Naples marry Princess Helena of Orleans, 
instead of Princess Letitia, whom the Duchess 
destined for the Duc d’Orleans. Prince Na- 
poleon gave copies of his will and memoirs to 
several trusted friends, in order to prevent tam- 
pering, and ordered that the memoirs should 
not be published during the life-time of ex- 
Empress Eugenie. Abbe Pujol administered 
extreme unction to enable King Humbert to 
give a state funeral. 


WHILE one house goes down, another goes 
up. The Princess Kaiulani of Hawaii is at- 
tending a private school in London ; her ad- 
dress is known to only a few intimate friends. 
The middle of the month of March her school- 
mistress handed her a telegram from Hawaii, 
stating that she had been chosen to the 
throne and in due time she would become 
queen and wear the crown. There came at 
the same time a document from the Hawaiian 
chargé d’ affaires in England which gave of- 
ficial notice of the honor conferred upon her. 


THE old and the new are in conflict in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts over the election of a bishop for the 
diocese of that state. The secular journals 
of Boston are being used to influence the 
election. That progressive and liberal man, 
Phillips Brooks, is a broad churchman, and 
it is claimed that as a bishop his course 
would be entirely free from acts which would 
cause high churchmen to regret that they 
had elected him. We have heard of Old 
School and New School Presbyterians, and 
the same is true in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Old School and New School 
appear in educational work—in the expedi- 
ency of revivals, and other methods—and in 
some instances in the doctrinal deliverances 
of the pulpit—and in the published views of 
some eminent preachers. Is it not a time 
when we may hold safely and firmly to the 
fundamentals of Christianity while we refuse 
to engage in controversies over methods and 
non-essentials in both doctrine and forms of 
church government? In the mean time it 
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will be wise policy to put great men who hold 
the life of Christ to be above all price, to the 
front as teachers and leaders of the peopie. 


BRAIN workers are not the short-lived 
men. We have two notable instances in this 
country: the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 
for many years chaplain of Harvard College, 
observed his eightieth birthday the 18th of 
March, and Dr. McCosh, the eminent ex- 
president of Princeton College, celebrated 
the eightieth anniversary of his birth April 
first. The following is a suggestive list : 

A recent classification of pursuits in Germany, 
gathered from the biographies of 7,000 persons, 
thus puts the average ages of professional men : 
Speculative sciences, 71 years ; beautiful sciences, 
70.9 years; abstruse sciences, 70.2 years ; public 
affairs, 68.18 years; natural sciences, 68.7 years ; 
fine arts, 67.6 years. In the more active walks 
of professional life and among workingmen the 
German statisticians, after years of comparative 
study, give the following as the number of years 
reached: School-teachers, gardeners, and 
butchers, 56 years ; tradesmen, 56 years; lawyers 
and financiers, 54 years ; doctors, 52 years; bak- 
ers, 5I years ; shoemakers, 47 years ; smithics, 46 
years ; tailors, 45 years ; stonebreakers, printers, 
etc., 40 years. 


THE spirit of the sixteenth century with its 
Inquisition seems to have revived in the per- 
secution which Russia is inflicting upon her 
Protestant subjects of the Balkan provinces. 
All religious freedom is denied them. Their 
public funds are diverted to the establish- 
ment and support of the Russian Church 
within their own borders ; and its doctrines 
are forcibly promulgated in their public 
schools. Protestant pastors have been exiled 
to Siberia for receiving into their churches 
those who had formerly belonged to the 
Russian Church. Can the motive which has 
led to this religious zeal and cruelty be any 
other than cowardice, the twin of tyranny ? 
The czar fears the enlightening power ofa 
free Gospel spreading from these border 
provinces among the masses of his own 
people. 


IN how many varied lines of work a man 
of broad culture, strong views, and fearless 
Spirit, may make himself a positive force 
is illustrated in the life of Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, who died in March last. During his 
twenty-eight years’ pastorate in the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 
City he won and held a position among the 
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foremost preachers of his times. Before he 
entered the ministry he had made a reputa- 
tion as a scholar and as an educator, having 
‘been professor of Greek in both the Univer- 
sity of New York and in Rutgers College. 
His numerous books and articles show him 
to have been an author of ability. The New 
York Branch of the Young Men's Christian 
Association was established largely through 
his efforts ; he was the leader in founding the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, which 
has for its leading object the restriction of 
the liquor traffic ; he was a member of the 
American committee on the revision of the 
New Testament. Soclosely and so practically 
did he link himself to the leading issues of 
political life, that his name was more than 
once proposed for office; but he declined all 
nominations. He took a special interest 
in the welfare of the American Indians ; and 
strongly advocated the international copy- 
right law. 


AFTER three years of lifethe publication of 
the Nationalist has been discontinued, the 
last number appearing in April. As the ex- 
ponent of the Nationalist party, the tendency 
of which is toward Socialism, the magazine 
probably filled all necessary requirements. 
While the growing demand of the American 
people is for a modification of the present in- 
dustrial system, they are not ready for so rad- 
ical a scheme as that proposed by the Nation- 
alist school of social reformers. The ation- 
alist magazine has done much in stimu- 
lating thought in the direction of industrial 
progress, and its exit from the field of period- 
ical literature will cause regret for this rea- 
son, if for no other. 


THE attempt to extend the Kaiping rail- 
way in China again emphasizes the deficiency 
of the Chinese fiscal system and the need for 
extensive reform in the general administration 
of the imperial government. Arn effort was 
made in Berlin several months ago to effect 
a loan for about $17,000,000, but it was un- 
successful, owing to a disagreement in the 
matter of detail. The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank anda French syndicate are 
now considering the !proposition of the im- 
perial government for a loan of 30,000,000 
taels of silver, about $42,000,000, the esti- 
mated cost of the road. It is doubtful if 
any arrangement can be made at present 
which will further the plan of railway exten- 
sion in China. 
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THE spirit manifested by the labor organ- 
izations of Chicago, in attempting to dictate 
the policy of the Managers of the Columbian 
Exposition in relation to the employment of 
labor, is not. only unreasonable but unpatri- 
otic as well. The declaration of the Union 
organizations that they will make trouble for 
the Fair management if any non-Union labor 
is employed, is deserving of sharp criticism 
and should be met with a firmhand. The 
work of the Exposition will require a vast 
number of men and if non-Union men are as 
capable as others of doing the work they 
should be given the chance. When confined 
to their proper sphere, it is possible for labor 
organizations to exert a powerful influence 
for good, but they should remember that the 
word ‘‘boycott’’ is not to be found in the 
realm of prudence or reason. 

Tue Publisher's Weekly record shows that 
during 1890 there were issued in the United 
States 4,559 books, 545 more than the previous 
year and within 117 of the number in 1886— 
the largest year on record. Of the 4,559 


books only 3,080 were new, the others being 
duplicate works, new editions, or importa- 
tions. Of the 3,080 new books 835 were new 
novels from English and American authors 


or translations of German, French, or Russian 
novels. In England in 1890 the number of 
new books issued was 4,114 and of new edi- 
tions 1,321, making a total of 5,735. The 
number recorded in 1889 was 6,067. 
FOLLOWING is the comparative table of 
books issued in the United States : 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
1022 874 942 
488 410 388 
437 335 410 
35t 482 363 
283 413 


1890, 


408 
Theology and Religion. . . . 
Education, Language. ... . 
Literary, History, and Miscel- 
lany 

Poetry andthe Drama... . 
Biography, Memoirs. .... . 
Description, Travel 

Fine Arts and Illustrated. . . 
Medical Science, Hygiene. . . 


291 

280 

247 

197 

151 250 
177 
182 
174 
112 
148 
46 
70 
17 
18 


Political, Social Science. . . . 


Physical, Mathematical Science 
Domesticand Rural.. ..... 
Sports and Amusements... 
Humor and Satire... ..... 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


THE necessity for thorough organization 
makes itself felt nowhere more forcibly than 
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in charity work. All who have tried to labor 
in thiscause have been compelled to acknowl- 
edge this fact, as the gradual merging of inde- 
pendent personal work into that done under 
the direction of some recognized order shows, 
Asa still further step in co-operative work of 
this character, Mr. John §. Kennedy has pur- 
chased the property of the St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of New York City, 
and is about to erect a new and commodious 
building to serve as the headquarters of the 
leading charitable societies of the city. The 
outcome promises to be an organization of 
organizations. 


VIEWED in the light of historical impor- 
tance, the recent Ives book sale in New York 
was a most significant event. Columbus’ 
letters in Spanish to Luis de Sant Angel 
were sold toa firm of New York publishers 
for $4,300, $1,600, and $1,500. There were 
copies of Vespucius, Cortez, Cabeza de Vaca, 
Ferdinando Gorges, Champlain, Jacques 
Cartier, Hakluyt, and many specimens of 
Captain John Smith’s books. Other early 
volumes in the collection were by Mathers, 
John Cotton, and Captain Church. Many 
American books were sold, the rarest of all 
being Eliot’s Indian Bible. Notwithstand- 
ing the constant improvement which has 
taken place in the typographic art since the 
time of Gutenberg, Faust, and Schaeffer, 
some of the earliest volumes in quality of 
paper and ink, in perfect registration, bind- 
ing, and other requirements of manufacture, 
have never been surpassed. 


THE authorities of Arizona cannot be ac- 
cused of being remiss in the matter of en- 
couragement to railway construction. A bill 
has just been passed and signed by the Gov- 
enor, exempting from taxation for a period 
of twenty years all railways built within three 
years next after itsenactment. As an evi- 
dence of the advantage of the law, there was 
filed with the Secretary of the Territory, im- 
mediately upon the signing of the bill, a no- 
tice of the Arizona Central to extend its line 
from Prescott to Phoenix, a distance of over 
one hundred miles. This action will hardly 
be viewed with favor by those who regard 
the present railway system as monopolistic 
and un-American as to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 


THAT the movement against illiteracy is 
making remarkable headway, is shown by 
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the latest census bulletin, No. 36. Maryland 
has the best record, its increase in school en- 
rollment for the ten years being twice the in- 
crease in population. Arizona’s gain is 
almost as great. Next comes the District of 
Columbia, its growth being one-third that of 
the increase of population. The greatest 
actual gain in school enrollment has been in 
South Dakota,—568 per cent, but the popula- 
lation has grown in the meantime about 235 
percent. It is a matter for comment that so 
small a proportion of the children of our 
country are in parochial schools ; 10 per cent 
of their number are in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut alone. 


THE peculiarities of the Tolstoi family 
have so attracted the curious and the imperti- 
nent that the Countess will not receive 
strangers unless they bring letters from well- 
known persons. That the public must be 


admitted to the private life has been a very 
distasteful idea to many literary characters. 
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Thackeray wanted ‘‘no nonsense’’ about 
him after his death, and the late historian 
Kinglake requested that there be prevented 
the publication of any writings of his that 
might be found and that all papers not nec- 
essary to preserve, be destroyed. It is a 
delicate matter to decide what the world has 
a right to know. 


THE death of Alexander Young in Boston, 
March 19, will recall to the readers of the 
Cc. L. S. C. course Mr. Young’s fine treat- 
ment of Ebers’ ‘‘The Emperor’’ in Volume 
X. of this magazine. One of his friends 
says of him: 

His sweet, generous, unjealous character en- 
deared him to every one, and he was never 
known to do an unfaithful or mean thing to 
any human being. He was a man of delicate, 
high culture, beautiful, innocent humor; one 
whose friends all loved him and whom he loved. 

Such a life makes for itself an everlasting 
monument. 
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FOR 


First Week (ending May 8). 
‘‘Walks and Talks,” chapters XXIV.-XXVII. 
‘‘Classic French Course in English,” chap- 
ters VII.-VIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Intellectual Development of the En- 
glish People.’’ 
“Literary England under the Guelfs.” 
Sunday Reading for May 3. 
Second week (ending May 15). 
“Walks and Talks,” chapters XXVIII.- 
XXXI. 
‘Classic French Course in English,” chap- 
ters IX.-XI. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Practical Talks on Writing English.” 
“Life in Modern England.” 
Sunday Readings for May Io. 
Third week (ending May 22). 
“Walks and Talks,’’ chapters XXXII.— 
XXXV. 
“Classic French Course in English,’’ chap- 
ters XII.-XIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Constantinople and the Waning Turks.” 
‘Studies in Astronomy.’’ 
Sunday Reading for May 17. 


MAY, 


Fourth week (ending May 31). 

‘“Walks and Talks,’”’ chapters XXXVI.- 
XXXIX., 

‘Classic Prench Course in English,” chap- 
ters XIV.-XV. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘‘England’s Possessions in Africa.”’ . 

Sunday Reading for May 24 and 31. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL, CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Roll-Call—Answered by pithy sayings from 
French authors. 
Essay—The Influence of the Renaissance in 
England. 
Question—How long will the supply of Nat- 
ural Gas last? Members holding different 
scientific theories should answer this. 
Paper—Description of an Oil-well. 
Round-Table—Famous Coal Regions ; where 
located, kind of coal found in each, etc., 
and reference to the late disasters and strikes 
in some of these regions. 
SECOND WEEK. 
Each member should come prepared with 
an original example of hyperbole, irony, 
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simile, and metaphor; the club should 
criticise, calling attention to the excellen- 
cies and to the defects. 

2. Paper—Thecharacter of James I. and man- 
ners of his times; this can be found in 
Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

3. Discussion—The influence of Puritanism ; 
base the talk on Mr. Towse’s article ‘‘ Life 
in Modern England.” 

4. Question—What was the charm of Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters? (Compare her with 
other noted letter-writers. ) 

5. Reading—‘‘ Madame de Sévigné.’’* 

THIRD WEEK. 

I. Review of chapter XXXV. in ‘‘ Walks and 
Talks,’”’ followed by reading ‘‘The Earth’s 
Interior.’’* 

2. Lecture: Subject—The Future of the Turks. 
(See Mr. Shaw’s article in present number.) 

3. Reading—‘“ The Tenaciousness of the 
Turks.”’* 

4. A Star-Party—Study the stars of the month. 

5- Paper—The Great Pulpit Orators of France. 

6. A Talk—Fénelon and his Friends. 


FOURTH WEEK. 

1. A Study of Africa, with map ; follow out the 
various lines of thought suggested in ‘‘ Eng- 
land's Possessions in Africa,” in this num- 
ber of the magazine. 

2. Book-Review: Subject—De Tocqueville’s 
‘Democracy in America.’’ 

3- Round-Table—The Influence of De Tocque- 
ville’s ‘‘ Democracy ’’ and Bryce’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” 

4. Reading—‘‘ Rhetorical Style of French and 
English.’’* 

5. Paper—Le Sage and his Works. 

: PASCAL, DAY—MAY I4. 
Genius, indeed, melts many ages into one, and thus ef- 
fects something permanent, vet still with a similarity of 
office tothat of the more ephemeral writer. A work of 


genius is but the newspaper of a hundred centuries.— 
Hawthorne. 


* The Library Table, p. 263. 







“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.”’ 


P. 135. ‘“‘Petroleum.’’ Richard Grant White 
includes this in his list of ‘‘ Words that are not 
Words.” He says, ‘‘It may be admitted as per- 
fectly legitimate, but itis one of a class which 
is doing injury to the language. 


Petroleum 
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No doubt most of the local circles will have 
trouble in finding Pascal’s writings or works 
about him, therefore we give selections from 
his “ Thoughts” which in connection with those 
in text-book will contain enough material for 
a program, and each circle can arrange its own, 
It is suggested that the ‘‘Thoughts’’ given may 
be assigned to different members who will study 
them in the light of Pascal’s life and work and 
then apply them to the topics of the times. 


The immortality of the soul is a thing which is of so 
much importance to us, which touches us so deeply, that 
we must have lost all feeling, if we are indifferent about 
knowing whether it istrueernot. Allour actions and 
thoughts must take such different directions, according as 
we have or have not the hope of eternal blessings, that it 
is impossible to take one step with sense and judgment, 
except in regulating it by keeping this point everin view 
as our ultimate object. 


We are not contented with the life that we have in our- 
selves, and in our own being: we wish to live, in the idea 
of others, an imaginary life, and we constrain ourselves 
for this end to put on appearances. We labor inces- 
santly to adorn‘and sustain this imaginary being, and 
neglect the realone. Andif we have either tranquillity, 
or generosity, or fidelity, we strive to make it known, 
in order to attach these virtues to this being of imagin- 
ation. 


Curiosity is but vanity. Oftenest one wishes not only to 
know but to talk ofit. Otherwise one would not go to sea, 
if he were never to say any thing about it, and forthe sole 
pleasure of seeing, without hope of ever communicating 
what he has seen. 


If any one has an interest in being esteemed by us, he 
shrinks from rendering us an office that he knows to be 
disagreeable to us : he treats us as we wish tobe treated ; 
we hate thetruth, he conceals it from us; we wish tobe 
flattered, he flatters us; we love to be deceived, he de- 
ceives us. 


Let each one examine his own thoughts; he will find 
them always occupied with the past andthe future. We 
scarcely think of the present; and if we do think of it, it 
is only to take its light in orderto dispose ofthe future. 
The present is never ourend; the past and present are 
our means; the future alone is ourend. Thus we never 
live, but we hope to live; and always disposing ourselves 
to be happy, it is inevitable that we never become so. 


When a soldier complains of his painful toil, ora la- 
borer, etc., let him be left without any thing to do. 





means merely rock oil. In it thetwo correspond- 
ing Latin words, petra and o/eum are only put to- 
gether; and we, most of us, use the compound 
without knowing what it means. Now, thereis 
no good reason, or semblance of one, why we 
should use a pure Latin compound of four sylla- 
bles to express that which is better expressed 
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in an English one of two.. . .If those who 
have given petroleum for rock oil had had the 
making of our language in past times, our ever- 
greens would have been called sempervirids.”” 

P. 137. “Lithological” [lith-o-loj’ik-al]. 
Pertaining to the character of rocks, relating 
tostones. Lithology is the branch of science 
which is concerned with the minute study of 
rocks, having for its specific object the finding 
out of what minerals compose the different 
varieties. The word is a Greek compound of 
lithos, stone, and Jogos, discourse. 

“ Witch-hazel.” A North American shrub of 
the order Hamamelacez. It blossoms late in 
the autumn, when the leaves of most other trees 
are falling. Its twigs, forked, slender, and 
elastic, are used as divining rods by pretenders. 
“One branch of the twig is taken in each hand 
between the thumb and fore finger, the two 
ends pointing down. Holding the stick in this 
pocition, the palms toward the face, the operator 
passes over the surface of the ground; and 
wherever the upper point of the stick bends 
over and points downward, there he affirms the 
spring or metallic vein will be.’”” Its use can 
be traced back as far asthe eleventh century. 
It is probably a relic of the virgula divina 
superstition mentioned by Cicero. Lichtenstein 
speaks in his ‘‘Travelsin South Africa’ ofa 
tribe who ‘‘ seek to learn beforehand the issue 
of an enterprise by consulting their staffs like 
the ancient Jews.’? See Hoseaiv.12. A most 
famous representative of those professing skill 
inthe use of the hazel is Dousterswivel, the 
German swindler, in Scott's “Antiquary.”’ 

P. 138. ‘“‘Bi-ti’mi-nous.” Having the qual- 
ities of bi-ti’men, which is a mineral pitch. 

‘*Com-mi-nit’ed.” Made small or fine, re- 
duced to powder. From the Latin verb com- 
minuere, the root of which is found in minor, 
minus, the comparative degree of the adjective 
parvus, small. Note the English word, minute. 

“ Argillaceous” [ar-jil-la’shus]. Consisting 
of clay; argilla being the Latin word for clay. 

P. 141. ‘‘Sar-gtis’so seas.” A name given 
to large areas in the ocean which are covered 
with floating seaweed. The principal Sargasso 
sea lies southwest of the Azore Islands and 
reaches westward to the Bahamas. Columbus 
passed through vast fields of this seaweed on 
his first voyage, which caused great alarm to 
his sailors who thought they were in danger of 
striking on rocks or shoals. The sargasso (the 
name of the seaweed) is believed to grow on 
shallow banks, on the sea-bottom, from which 
it becomes detached and floats. 

“The ancient theory of earthquakes.’’ The 
Rev. J. Michell (1760) thought they were 


caused by “‘the sudden formation or condensa- 
tion of aqueous vapor between the crust and the 
molten interior of the earth, and the passage of 
waves of this vapor in between the sedimentary 
strata of the crust, lifting the upper strata in 
waves like those of a carpet when it is gently 
shaken on the floor.” Others have thought 
that water penetrating into volcanoes might 
flash into steam and produce earthquakes. 

P. 144. ‘‘Kis-ke-min/e-tas.” 

P. 145. ‘*Del’a-ma-ter.’’ 

P. 151. ‘‘ Anthracite’? [an’thra-site]. From 
the Greek word for a burning coal, anthrax. 

P. 152. ‘‘Can/nel coal.”” The name is said 
to be a corruption of candle coal, and was ap- 
plied to this variety because it burned like 
candles. 

P. 155. ‘*Mas/to-don.’’ 

‘‘Cement”’ [sem’ent or sé-ment’]. 

P. 156. ‘‘Aleseia’’ [a-lé/se-a].——‘In-di- 
gir’ka”’ (the g has the hard sound as in get). 

Vilhoui [vil-oo’e].——‘‘ Tungusian ”’ [toon’- 
goo-sian].—‘ Yakutski” [ya-koot’ske]. 

P. 159. ‘‘Meg-a-thé’ri-um.’’ Greek megas, 
great, and ¢herion, beast. —— ‘‘Myl’o don.” 
Greek mu/los, mill, mill-stone, odous, tooth. —— 
“‘Scelidotherium ” [skel’i-do-thé‘ri-um]. Greek 
skelis, leg, therion, beast. 

“‘E den’tates.’” Animals of the sloth kind, 
wanting the fore teeth and in some species 
the canines, Latin ¢, from, out of, and dens, 
tooth. 

P. 160, “Cuvier” [kii’vé-4]. 

“Scap’u-la.’? The shoulder blade. A Latin 
word, ‘‘Hii’me-rus.” The bone of the upper 
arm (or fore leg of a quadruped) reaching from 
the shoulder to the elbow.——“‘‘ Pel’vis.”” The 
hip bones taken together form an irregular 
basin called from the Latin name for basin, 
pelvis.——“ Fé/mur.”? The thigh bone; the 
bone in the upper leg, reaching from the hip to 
the knee. 

P. 161. “‘Ef-fo/di-ent.” Fitted for digging. 
- Latin ¢z, out of, and fodere, to dig. 

“Fli’vi-a-tile.” Belonging to rivers; from 
the Latin word for river, fuvius. 

P. 163. “Debris” [da-bré]. A French word 
for broken fragments. 

“‘Car-a-pa’ces.”” The shells which cover the 
backs of turtles, tortoises, and other crustacean 
animals. 

P. 164. ‘‘Cheyenne”’ [shi’en]. 

‘‘N@’o-cene.” Written also neogene. A 
term applied to the Miocene and Pliocene 
formations taken together. (See table on page 
73 of the text-book.) 

P. 165. ‘‘Zeug’lo-don.’? —— “‘ Hydrarchus’”’ 
[hy drar’kus]. 
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P. 166. ‘‘ Ver’te-bre.”’ 
ments of the back-bone. 

“U-in’ta.” 

“‘Herb’i-vores.” Latin Aerba, herb, and 
vorare, to devour. Herb-eating animals. 

P. 167. ‘‘ Bron-to-the’ri-um.’’? Thunder beast, 
from the Greek word for thunder, dronte. 

‘‘Dinoceras”’ [di-nos’e-ras]. Greek deinos, 
terrible, eras, horn.—‘‘ Ti-noc’e-ras.’’ Greek 
tinein, to avenge.——“ Di-no-the’ri-um.”’ Ter- 
rible beast. 

P. 168, ‘‘Fau/nds.’’ The animals of differ- 
ent epochs or areas ; all the animals of any one 
age or country form the faunaof that age or 
that country. 

P. 170, ‘‘Cahaba” [ka-haw’ba]. 

‘Iron pyrites”’ [pi-ri’tés]. A combination of 
sulphur with iron. The second word comes 
from the Greek fur, fire. 

P. 171. ‘‘Mos’a-saur.” Latin mosa, 
Meuse River, and Greek saurus, lizard. 

P. 173. ‘‘Pin-na’tions.’’ Feather-like shapes, 
the Latin for feather being pinna. Arrange- 
ments of several leaflets, or separate portions, 
on each side of a common leafstalk, as in the 
leaves of the rose-bush or sumac. “Bi-pin- 
na’tions.” Double pinnations, leaf forms like 
those of the locust tree.——“Ser-ra’tions.”’ 
Formations in the shape of a saw, with notched 
edges. —— ‘‘A-cu-mi-na/tions.’”” Formations 


The joints or seg- 


the 


terminating in a sharp point. 


P. 174. ‘‘Sigillaria.” The g at the end of 
the first syllable has the soft sound, like j. 

‘* Ly-co-p0/di-um.’’——“‘ Cycads”’ [si’kads]. 

P. 176. ‘‘Ax’o-lotls.’’ 

P. 177. ‘*Cheirotherium.”’ 
ble is pronounced ire. 

P. 178. “Myr’-i-a-pods.’”? Greek, murioi, 
ten thousand, and fous, foot. Articulate ani- 
mals having many jointed legs. 

P. 180, “Cren/u-la-ted.” Having the edges 
cut in very small scallops. 

P. 181. ‘‘Sep’ta’”’ The partitions separating 
the cells. 

** Dis-sép’i-ments.” 


tions. 

“‘Brachiopods’’ [brak’i-o-pods]. Greek, 
brachio, arm, pous, foot. A class of animals be- 
longing to the molluscs. 

P. 183. ‘‘ Pa-la-on-to-log’ic-al.” Belonging 
to pa-lz-on-tol’o-gy, the science of the ancient 
life of the earth. Greek, palaios, ancient, onda, 
the things which exist, and Jogos, discourse. 

P. 192. ‘‘ Sault Ste. Marie” [soo sent ma/ri]. 

P. 197. ‘‘Vit’ri-fied.’”’ The definition is a 
literal translation of the Latin roots of which 
the word is compounded, made into glass— 
vitrum, glass, and facere, to make. 


The first sylla- 


Dividing tissues, parti- 


C. LZ. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


P. 198. ‘‘Alexandrian Ljibrary.”’ This was 
the largest collection of books made before the 
art of printing. It contained volumes, or rolls, 
gathered from all nations, and in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the third century 
B. C., numbered one hundred thousand books, 
and was afterward increased to seven times as 
many. In 640A. D. it was burned by the con- 
quering Arabs. The current story is that Caliph 
Omar declared, ‘‘ If these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Book of God [the Koran], they 
are useless and need not be preserved ; if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed.”? They were used to heat the baths 
of the city for which purpose they were suffi- 
cient to last for six months. 

P. 204. ‘‘ Vol-a-til-i-za’tion.”” The act of 
rendering volatile, or capable of passing into an 
aériform state. That language is “fossil 
poetry’’ hasa strong proof in this word. As 
deeply impressed upon its structure as are the 
remains of extinct forms of life upon the earth’s 
rocks, is the poetic imagination which saw in 
the ready escape of a substance converted to 
vapor, a likeness to rapid flight through the air 
on wings, and which named ‘the act from the 
Latin verb volare, to fly. 

P. 208. “Comets.” Another word to be 
placed in the same category with the preceding; 
‘long-haired stars.”” The Greek word for long- 
haired is hometes. 

P. 213. “‘Neb/u-le.” The Latin word for 
clouds, vapors ; the singular form is nebula. 

P. 214. ‘‘Pe-riph’e-ry.”? Greek eri, around, 
and pherein, to bear. The circumference ofa 
circle, or circular body, the surface, or outside 
parts. 

P. 219. ‘Prolate.” Stretched out in the di- 
rection of a line joining the poles. A prolate 
spheroid is the opposite of an oblate spheroid. 


“CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 66. ‘‘ChAteau-Thierry”’ [sha-t6 ti-a-ré]. 

P. 67. “‘Bonhomie’”’ [bon-o-mé]. 

P. 68. ‘‘Sorbonne”’ [sor-bun]. A school of 
theology in the ancient university of France 
named from its founder, Robert Sorbonne, who 
lived in the thirteenth century. 

P. 72. ‘‘Nem/e-sis.” ‘‘A Greek goddess who 
measured out to mortals happiness and misery 
and visited with losses and sufferings all who were 
blessed with too many gifts of fortune. This is 
the character in which she appears in the earlier 
Greek writers; but subsequently she was te- 
garded like the Erinyes or Furies, as the god- 
dess who punished crimes.” 

“ Rhad-a-man’thus.”” The son of Jupiter and 
Europa, and the brother of Minos, King of Crete. 
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From fear of this brother, he fled to Ocalea in ten in defense of some question or system. In 
Beeotia, and there married Alcmene, the widow the plural form it is applied to that branch of 
of Amphitryon, and the mother of Hercules. theology which sets forth the evidence of the di- 
“In consequence of his justice throughout life, vine authority of the Bible. The Greek verb from 
he became after his death one of the judgesin which the word is formed means to speak in de- 





the lower world.” fense of ; it is compounded of /ogos, a discourse, 
“Finesse”? [fi-nes’]. Delicacy, subtlety, and ago, from. 
keenness. P. 104. “‘Cy/’cloid.’? A curve produced by a 


P. 73- ‘‘Pluto’s ferryman.’? Charon [ka’- point in the circumference of a circle when the 
ron], who conveyed in his boat the shades, or circle is rolled forward in a straight line. 
souls, of the dead across the rivers of the lower PP. 108. ‘‘Louisd’ors’’ [loo-é dr]. Literally 
world. ‘‘For this service he was paid with translated, Louis of gold. “A gold coin of 
an obolus [a small coin] which was placedin France, first struck in 1640 in the reign of Louis 
the mouth of every corpse previous to its burial.” XIII., equivalent in value to twenty shillings 


Pluto was the god of the lower world. sterling, equal to about $4.84.",——A “franc ”’ is 
P. 76. ‘*Gelid” [jel’id]. Cold, icy. Latin equal to about 19 cents, anda “‘crown,”’ to $1.20, 
gelidus, from gelu, cold, frost. P. 109. ‘‘Vulcan.’”? The god of fire, but as 


P. 78. ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’ [boor- fire is indispensable in the working of metals he 
zhwa zhong-ti-y$m].—‘“‘Jourdain”’ [zhoor-dang]. came tobe regarded as an artist. His palace in 
P. 80. ‘*Marchioness”? [mar’shon-es.]— Olympus was imperishable and shining like the 
“Les Femmes Savantes” [la fem sd-vongt]. stars. It contained his workshop and twenty bel- 
P. 81. ‘‘Coterie’’ [ko-te-re]. A set ofper- lows which worked spontaneously at his bidding. 


sons who meet familiarly, for literary, social, ——-The “Cyclops” are beings differently de- 
or other purposes. scribed by different writers. Homer called them 
“Trissotin ’’ [trés-so-tang]. a gigantic and lawless race of shepherds, each 


P. 84. ‘‘Les Precieuse Ridicules” [14 pra- one of whom had but one eye in the center of 
si-euse ri-di’kul. The sound of the French his forehead. The tradition alluded to in this 
cannot be indicated]. reference is one regarding them as the assistants 

P. 92. ‘‘Bi-nd/mi-al theorem.” Thetheorem of Vulcan, and the makers of metal armor 
which demonstrates the law of formationof any and ornaments for the gods and heroes.—— 
power of abinomial.” A binomial isan alge- ‘ Aineas”’ is the great Trojan hero, the subject 
braic expression consisting of two terms, as of Virgil’s poem named from him the Aineid. 
a+b, x—y. A theorem is a statement of a prin- P. 111. Chantilly ’’ [shong-te-ve]. 
ciple to bedemonstrated. The binomial theorem PP. 114. “Gnomic” [nd’mic]. Of thenature 
gives the rule for writing out thesquare, cube, of maxims or aphorisms. From the Greek 
fourth power, or any other power of such ex- go-me, maxim, or thought. 
pressions as a-+-b, x—y, and shows the reasons P. 115. ‘‘Guilleragues’’ [gé-yer-dg. Both 
for the rule, g’s have the hard sound as in get]. 

“Ascetic” [as-set’ic]. Very rigid in devo- PP. 116. ‘“‘Rheims” [rémz].——“St. Ger. 
tions and mortifications. As a noun the word main” [sing zher-maing]. ‘‘Nanterre’’ [nang- 
is applied to one who withdrew from the cus- ter]. 
tomary vocations of life and gave himselfup to PP. 118. ‘‘ Aischylus’’ [es’ki-lus]. ‘“‘Soph/o- 
the duties of religion; a recluse, a hermit. It clés.’’ ‘ Eu-rip’i-dés.’’ 
comes from the Greek verb askein, meaning to ‘‘Mon/o-graph.” Greek, monos, single, and 
exercise, to practice gymnastics. graphein, to write. A written account of a single 

P. 93. ‘‘Sal’a-din.’’ See “Outline History subject, or class of things. 
of England,’’ page 104. P. 119. “‘ ‘The Cid’, an epoch-making produc- 

P. 94. ‘Versailles’ [vair-sd-ye. The 4 in tion.”? Saintsbury in his ‘‘ History of French 
the second syllable has the sound given it in Literature’’ speaks of this play as the first com- 
care ; the final syllable is very obscure]. plete model of French classical style in verse, 

P. 96. ‘‘Si-md6/ni-acs.”” Those who practice andthe most remarkable example of that style 
simony, or buy and sell preferments in the which hasever been produced.””——“‘ As beauti- 
church. See note on simony in THE CHAUTAU- ful as the Cid,’ became a proverb in France. 
QUAN for December, page 399. **Pol-y-euc’tés.”’ 

P. 97 and 98. The Latin expressions used PP. 121. “ Dé/ci-us.’’—“‘Se-vé/rus.” 
are the mere repetitions in that language ofthe PP. 125. ‘‘El-eu-sin’i-an Cé/rés.”” Thé god- 
clauses immediately preceding them. dess of agriculture, to whom a temple was erected 

P. 102. ‘“Apologetic.’””’ An argument writ- in Eleusis. 
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P. 127. ‘‘Dii Majores” [di/i ma-j6’rés]. 
Greater gods. The Latin plural is more com- 
monly written dei, diz is a poetical form. 

P. 130. ‘‘ Ath-a-li’ah.’”’ 

P. 138. ‘‘Meaux’’ [m6]. 

P. 139. “Princess Henrietta.’’ The secret mis- 
sion ofstate to England upon which she was sent 
was for the purpose of influencing her brother, 
King Charles II., to detach England from the al- 
liance with Holland and Sweden which had been 
formed to operate against the interests of France. 
The princess had been taken to France while 
an infant, and was reared in aconvent. She 
was married to Philip, Duke of Orleans, the 
brother of the French King Louis XIV. 

P. 143. ‘ Psychological” [si-ko-loj’ic-al]. 
Pertaining to psy-chol’o-gy, the science of the 
human soul; ‘‘ the systematic knowledge of the 
powers and functions of the soul so far as they 
are known by conscience.”” The Greek word 
for soul is psuche, and the beautiful goddess 
Psyche is a personification of the soul purified 
by sufferings and misfortunes and prepared for 
the enjoyment of true and pure happiness. 

P. 145. ‘‘Jansenist.”’” “A follower of Cor- 
nelius Jansen, a Roman Catholic bishop of Ypres 
in Flanders, who received certain views of grace 
similar to those taught by Calvin, and formed a 





powerful party in the Roman Catholic Church.” 
P. 154. ‘‘Quasi-pontifical relation.”’ A re. 
lation similar to that of pope, or of high priest. 


P. 160. ‘‘Monseigneur”’ [mong-san-yur]. 
P. 162. ‘“Telemachus”’ [te-lem/a-kus]. 
P. 168. ‘‘Ha/des.” The infernal regions, 


A place of darkness, and the abode of the un- 
happy dead ; called also Tar’ta-rus. 

P. 169. “Elysium” [e-lizh/i-um]. ‘The 
dwelling-place of happy souls after death ; a re- 
gion of light. 


P. 174. “Gil Blas” [zhél bla, also zhél 
blas]. 
P. 175. “ Con-cat’e-na-tion.” Latin con with, 


and catena, achain. A linking together, a unit- 
ing into a series. 

P. 177. ‘‘San-gra/do.” 

P. 180, ‘‘ Morceaus’’ [mor-s6]. The French 
word for morsels, bits, pieces. 

“‘Beeotian.”” Heavy, dull, obtuse; so called 
from Boeotia, in Greece; a district noted for its 
heavy, thick atmosphere, and the dullness of its 
inhabitants, 

Pp. 181. ‘“‘Ximenes’” [zi-mé@/néz]. (1436- 
1517.) A powerful Spanish statesman who was 
everywhere reverenced for his sanctity. 

P. 182. “ Aristarchus”’ [ar-is-tar’kus]. 

P. 185. ‘‘Vercingetorix”’ [ver-sin-jet’o-rix], 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.”’ 

1. Q. What scientific principle must hold 
true regarding the origin of petroleum? A. That 
being composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, it must come from organic substances, 
probably vegetable. 

2. Q. Why is it conceded that oil-bearing 
rock strata must have an anticlinal structure? 
A. Otherwise the oil would spread laterally and 
there could be no accumutation, 

3. Q. Why was the notion that oil wasa 
“drip” from the coal measures absurd? 
A. Being lighter than water instead of sinking, 
it must rise, through all water saturated rocks. 

4. Q. To what rocks have geologists traced 
the probable source of petroleum? A. To the 
black bituminous shales always found underly- 
ing oil reservoirs. 

5. Q. What is it that burns in oil, in gas, in 
coal? A. Essentially carbon. 

6. Q. Where is the source of uncombined 
carbon found? A. In vegetation. 





7- Q. Assuming their vegetable origin, what 
poetic names may be fittingly given to natural 
gas, oil, and coal? A. Gaseous, liquid, and so- 
lidified sunlight. 

8. Q. What other fact goes to prove that coal 
is of vegetable origin? A. The fossil forms 
found in it. 

g. Q. What is graphite assumed to be? 
A. Metamorphic coal. 

Io. Q. How does anthracite coal differ from 
the bituminous varieties? A. In it the volatile 
hydrocarbons have been driven off, causing it to 
burn with a feeble bluish flame. 

11. Q. How do coal formations occur? A. In 
strata interbedded with sedimentary rocks. 

12, Q. Where must these different strata 
have been formed? A. The coal on dry land, 
and the rocks on the ocean bed. 

13. Q. Whatis peat? A. A vegetable ac- 
cumulation at the surface of the earth, not yet 
consolidated into coal. 

14. Q. What remarkable stories of animal 
life are told to modern science by peat beds? 
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A. Those of monstrous creatures that formerly 
walked the earth. 

15. Q. Where besides in peat beds have the 
remains of these extinct mammals been found ? 
A. In caves and ice fields. 

16. Q. To what geological age did these 
buried monsters belong? A. The Quaternary. 

17. Q. Mention some of the forms of animal 
life marking thisage. A. The mammoth, the 
mastodon, and strange giants of the order of 
edentates, 

18. Q. In what formation do the ‘Bad 
Lands’? of North Americaoccur? A. In the 
Tertiary. 

19. Q. Why are they of great interest to the 
geologist? A. In their deep excavations they 
expose to view relics of animal life buried be- 
neath the rubbish of hundreds of thousands of 
years. 

20 Q. To whatorder did the animals charac- 
terizing this age belong? A. To the most an- 
cient mammals. 

21. Q. In thisdownward search for monsters 
of a buried world, what form of life is found to 
have prevailed in the Cretaceous Age? A. Rep- 
tiles of gigantic size. 

22. Q. By what other name is the Cretaceous 
Age known? A. The Age of Chalk. 

23. Q. Among the curious vegetable growths 
ot the coal strata, what animal remains are 
found? A. Those of the order of amphibians, 

24. Q. What are the leading types of the fos- 
sils of the Jurassic and Triassic Ages? A. Sau- 
rians and bird-like reptiles. 

25. Q. Mention the most characteristic of 
the coal-measure forms of life. A. The laby- 
rinthodont. 

26. Q. What fossil remains are very con- 
spicuous in certain parts of the Devonian sys- 
tem? A. - Corals. 

27. Q. What are the most astonishing forms 
belonging to this age? A. The plates and teeth 
of monstrous fish. 

28. Q. To what formation does the rock be- 
long over whose brink the water pours at Ni- 
agara Falls? A. The Silurian. 

29. Q. Name a living representative of a re- 
markable dynasty of this age? <A. The nauti- 
lus, 

30. Q. Describe the crinoids which also be- 
longed to this age. A. They were animals of 
plant-like form rooted on the ocean bottom and 
floating on long stems in the water. 

31. Q. In the twilight ages of the Cambrian 
formation what was the typical form of life? 
A. The trilobite. 

32. Q. After passing the last-named system 
what rocks are reached? A. The vitrified and 
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crystalline bowlders forming the lowest sedi- 
mentary deposits. 

33- Q. The fossil ‘‘dawn animal’’ found in 
these rocks is represented by what tiny living 
creature of to-day? A. The amceba. 

34. Q. Re-name in order the successive for- 
mations through which this search for fossil life 
has lead. A. The Quaternary, Tertiary, Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Carboniferous, Devo- 
nian, Silurian, Cambrian, and the Eozoic for- 
mations. 

35. Q. Repeat the orders of animal life to 
which the creatures found in each age belong. 
A. Mammals, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, in- 
vertebrates, protozoans, 

36. Q. Where may rocks from all these strata 
be found at different places? A. At the surface 
of the earth, owing to upheavals and disturbances. 

37- Q. How is the absence of a formation in 
any place to be accounted for? A. By the fact 
that the place must have been dry land during 
the formation. 

38. Q. Upon what must the ocean have rested 
before any of these strata could be deposited? 
A. Upon rocks formed by the cooling of the sur- 
face of the fiery earth. 

39. Q. In this backward tracing of history to 
what final condition of the earth as an individ- 
ual existence does science lead? A. An im- 
mense ball of fire mist. 

40. Q. Whence may the material composing 
this fire mist have been gathered? A. From 
wandering germs of worlds, such as those now 
revealing themselves in the form of comets, 
meteors, and nebule. 

41. Q. Explainthe theory accounting for the 
whole solar system. A. Itexisted originally as 
one vast, rotating nebulous mass; parts, often 
in the form of rings, were thrown off from the 
outside; and these gathering into new masses, 
formed the separate planets. 

42. Q. According to this theory, what is the 
sun? A. The relic of the primordial fire mist. 

43. Q. Explain the theory of the gathering 
of the waters of the first ocean. A. As the 
earth’s mass cooled, forming a crust, the water 
existing in the air in the form of gas was grad- 
ually condensed and precipitated. 

44. Q. What two statements in Biblical his- 
tory are corroborated by science which shows 
the earth first a fiery self-illuminated mass, and 
then enveloped in dense clouds and drenched 
with water? A. “‘In the beginning there was 
light’’ and ‘darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.”’ 

45. Q. Whence came the material forming 
the first deposits in the world wide ocean? 
A. The rain carried certain acid gases from the 
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atmosphere into contact with certainelements 20.Q. Whoiscalled the English analogue 
of the fire formed crust, causing decompositions to Madame de Sévigné? A. Lady Mary 
and new chemical compounds, which floated for Montagu. 
a time and were then precipitated, 21. Q. What is true of all dramatic writings? 
A. They require a highly conventional literary 
*“CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ form. 
1. Q. In what respect is La Fontaine’s fame 22. Q. What characteristic distinguishes this 
unique? A. Noother fabulist is entitled also form in French tragedy? A. Its lofty style. 
to the name of poet. 23. Q. Who formed a triumvirate of French 
2. Q. What is true regarding the matter of tragedists? A. Corneille, Racine, and Vol- 
his fables? A. He took whatever fittest came taire. 
to his hand. 24. Q. Repeat the rhetorical climax of 
3. Q. Where did their individual merit lie? praise in which one of Corneille’s eulogists ar- 
A. In the artful artlessness of their form. ranged the masterpieces of that author. 
4. Q. Which is generally held tobe hismas- A. “‘The Cid’ raised him above his rivals ; the 
terpiece? A. “The Animals Sick with the ‘Horace’ and the ‘Cinna’ above his models; 
and the ‘Polyeuctes’ above himself.’’ 
at is the motive in ‘‘ Polyeuctes” ? 





Plague.”’ 

5- Q. Heisthe crucial author in disclosing 25. Q. 
what? A. The difference between the En- A. Religion. 
glishman’s and the Frenchman’s idea of poetry. 26. Q. How do the writings of Corneille and 

6. Q. Who is Moliére? A. The greatest Racine compare? A. There was more of na- 
writer of comedy in the world. ture in the former, more of art in the latter. 

7. Q. Where did he find the subjectof all 27. Q. What occasioned a bitterness be- 
his dramatic creations? A. In human nature. tween Racine and Corneille? A. Both were 

8. Q. How did Victor Hugo honor Moliére? engaged without the knowledge of each other 
A. By placing him in a list of the eight greatest to write a drama upon the same subject, and the 
poets of all time. palm was awarded to Racine. 

9. Q. What was Moliére’srealhame? A. Po- 28. Q. Which one of Racine’s dramas is ac- 
quelin. knowledged to be a nearly ideal product of art? 

10. Q. Whichisthe most celebrated of his A. ‘‘Athaliah.” 
plays? A. ‘‘ Tartuffe.’’ 29. Q. How were the last days of Racine’s 

11. Q. Under what character does he satirize lifeembittered? A. By the loss of the King’s 
a vulgar rich man ambitious to figure in a high favor. 
social rank? A. Thatof Jourdain in ‘‘Bour- 30.Q. Why did the King withdraw his 
geois Gentilhomme.’’ favor? A. He was offended at an article writ- 

12, Q. How is Pascal described? A. Asone ten by Racine on the duties of a king toward 
of the chief intellectual glories of France. his subjects. 

13. Q. In what was he the greatest modern 31. Q. Name the representative pulpit ora- 
master? A. The use of delicate ironical ex- tors of France? A. Bossuet, Bourdaloue. Mas- 
pression. sillon, and Saurin. ; 

14. Q. Against whom did he employthis 32. Q. Why were Bossuet and Louis XIV. 
weapon in his ‘‘ Provincial Letters’””? A. The exactly suited to each other as subject and sov- 
Jesuits. ereign? A. The one preached and the other 

15. Q. When was the first satisfactory edi- put in practice the doctrine of the divine right 
tion of Pascal’s ‘‘Thoughts’’—his unfinished of kings to rule. 
work—given to the world? A. Twohundred 33. Q. What are generally esteemed as 
years after the author’s death. Bossuet’s masterpieces? A. His funeral ora- 

16. Q. What was the design of this work? tions. ~ 
A. To demonstrate the truth of Christianity. 34. Q. To what American has the great Jes- 

17. Q. How did Madame de Sévigné win uit preacher Bourdaloue been compared as re- 
her fame? A. By writing admirable private gards the unflinching nature of his sermons? 
letters. A. Jonathan Edwards. 

18. Q. How does her epistolary production 35. Q. In what does Massillon’s individual 
now rank in literature? A. As one of the distinction lie? A. In the fact that being lim- 
classics of the French language. ited to the production of sermons he succeeded 

19. Q. Why is her work of great valueto in winning a place in the highest rank of au- 
French history? A. On account of its vivid thorship. 
pictures of the nation and the times. 36. Q. How was Saurin distinguished? 























A. Asthe powerful, exiled Protestant theolo- 


gian. 

37. Q. The name of Fénelon is to the French 
asynonym for what? A. Saintliness, 

38. Q. How did Fénelon assist Louis XIV. 
after the revocation of the Edictof Nantes? 
A. He was sent to visit the Protestant provinces 
and sought to win them to submission to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

39. Q. What high position did the triumphs 
of this mission secure forhim? A. He was 
made tutor of the heir apparent of France. 

40. Q. Why was Fénelon’s famous book 
“Telemachus” so fatal to all of his interests at 
the French court? A. It was understood to be 
a covert criticism of Louis XIV. and the princi- 
ple of absolute monarchy. 

41.Q. Towhat French woman did Fénelon 
look as a teacher in religious matters? A. Mad- 
ame Guyon. 

42. Q. Of what remarkable literary product 
was Le Sage the author? A. ‘Gil Blas.” 

43. Q. Itis said that Le Sage achieved in 
this one book the same result for which Balzac 
required a library of fiction; what was it? 
A. Revealing the whole ‘‘comedy ”’ of man. 

44. Q. What moral lesson may be drawn 
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from ‘‘Gil Blas”? A. That of profiting from 
the weaknesses, the follies, and even the crimes 
of one’s fellow men. 

45. Q. What scene in the book showing 
shrewd but genial satire would it be hard to 
overmatch anywhere in literature? A. The 
one describing the dismissal of Gil Blas from 
the service of the archbishop. 

46.Q. Whohasthe glory of being the founder 
of the history of philosophy? A. Montesquieu. 

47. Q. According to his great work the 
“Spirit of Laws,” what are the three several 
animating principles in a democracy, a mon- 
archy, and a despotism? A. Virtue, honor, 
fear. 

48. Q. Who exerted a very important teach- 
ing influence on the political thought of man- 
kind? A. De Tocqueville, in his work ‘“‘De- 
mocracy in America.”’ 

49- Q. What led this French author to write 
this work? A. His desire to instruct France 
regarding democracy, which he believed was 
destined to prevail universally. 

50. Q. What facts now furnish remarkable 
historical commentaries on the political proph- 
ecies of De Tocqueville? A. Communism, nihil- 
ism, socialism, and nationalism. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY.—TURKEY. 

1. Give the original name of Constantinople. 

2. Under what ruler did the Turkish Empire 
reach the summit of its prosperity ? 

3. Who first called Turkey the ‘‘Sick Man”? 

4. By what honorable act did the Turkish 
government place Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, under a debt of gratitude to it? 

5. What plan regarding the disposition of 
Constantinople seems now most in favor with 
the European powers? 

6. Is the Turkey of to-day an absolute mon- 
archy? 

7. What change in the form of government 
was instituted in 1876? 

8. Why was the sultan led to inaugurate this 
change? 

9. What was the outcome of the attempt ? 

10, Who wrested from Turkey the control of 
Egypt? 

11. What American college is flourishing in 
Constantinople ? 

12. Name the countries comprised under the 
Turkish government in its old extent. 

I-May. 


THE STARS OF MAY. 


I. What occurrence distinguishes the sunset 
of May 9? 

2. To what discovery did observations on the 
transit of Mercury lead? how so? 

3. How does the time of the Giant Planet’s 
revolution around the sun compare with that of 
the earth? 

4. What heavenly bodies near Jupiter are ex- 
cluded from common sight by that planet’s daz- 
zling brilliancy? 

5. When and by whom was the progressive 
motion of light first demonstrated ? 

6. How came he to discover it? 

7. How do Mercury and Venus compare in ap- 
pearance ? 

8. What is the sun’s rank among the stars? 

9. Where is Mizar and why specially attract- 
ive to the acute observer? 

10. Where does Scorpio appear in May and 
how may it be recognized? 

11. Describe the principal star in Scorpio. 

12. What are the relative positions of Scorpio 
and Orion? 
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13. Point out the brightest star in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 





THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—VIIlL. 

1. ‘‘ Can't, don’t, and haven’? are admissible 
in rapid conversation on trivial subjects. sn’? 
and hasn’? are more harsh, yet tolerated by re- 
spectable usage. Didn’t, couldn’t, wouldn't, 
and shouldn’t make as unpleasant combination 
of consonants as wellcan be uttered. Won't 
for will not, ain’ for is mot or are not, are vul- 
gar; and hain’? for has not, or have not, is 
utterly intolerable.” 

2. Do you ever say ‘‘loads”’ or ‘‘lots’’ of 
things? 

3- Persons say correctly I myself, we our- 
selves, etc., but in the corresponding forms in 
the third person are sometimes heard his-se/f and 
theirselves instead of himself and themselves. 
Atthe present time it is considered vulgar, 
showing illiteracy, although it is a remnant of 
an old form. 

4. Be careful not to write one word when 
you have another in micd; a striking news- 
paper head-line said, ‘‘There is a suspicion of 
business along the line’’; yours respectively is 
sometimes written for yours respect/ully. 

5. You ask why in the Bible we so often find 
which for who, as ‘‘Our Father which art in 
Heaven.’? The changes in speech make that 
ungrammatical now which once was right. 
Who did not come into general use until after 
the seventeenth century. 

6. If you are uncertain what form of the pro- 
noun to use after ‘han and as, complete the sen- 
tence and the case will be evident; for exam- 
p'e, Iam as young as her; filled out it reads, I 
am as young asher am young; it is clear she 
should have been used. 

7. Do not write over for more than, as Overa 
hindred were present; authorities agree that 
more than is preferable. 

8. Avoid beginning a sentence with amd. To 
commence a sentence with and after a period is 
to weaken it. 

g. Observe that the verb is singular when the 
subject consists of singular nouns and pronouns 
connected by either—or or mneither—nor. 
Neither he nor I were there, is incorrect. 

10. Of two evils choose the less—not the /east. 

11. Who does she look like, should be, Whom 
does she look like. A teacher of girls used to 
say in her farewell address to them, ‘“‘ Now, my 
dears, mind your objectives.” 

12. “A tendency to slang, to colloquial inele- 
gancies, and even vulgarities is the besetting sin 
against which we, as Americans, have especially 
to guard and to struggle.” 





ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—VIII. 

1. The Lollards was the name given to the 
followers of Wycliffe; what is supposed to be 
the derivation of the word? 

2. The ignorant opposition of what reform 
gave rise to a popular election cry of ‘‘Give us 
back our eleven days’? 

3. When was it first considered that the ac- 
cession of an English monarch takes place at 
the moment of his predecessor’s decease, or, as 
the legal maxim puts it, ‘‘the king never dies” ? 

4. How did Edmund Burke come to be known 
as ‘‘the dinner-bell of the House”? 

5. Why was the Assembly summoned by 
Cromwell in 1653, nicknamed the Barebones’ 
Parliament ? 

6. What exploit of Sir Francis Drake’s did he 
facetiously term ‘‘singeing the Spanish King’s 
beard’’? 

7. What famous woman is satirized in Pope’s 
“Essay on Woman ”’ under the name of Atossa? 

8. What was ‘“‘The Story of Jenkins’ Ear,” 
circulated in 1738, and what party measure was 
carried by it? 

g. What was the relic of old Teutonic juris- 
prudence, called the Wager of Battle, and by 
whom was it introduced into England? 

1o. Who is the author of the following epi- 
gram : 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, Let Newton be / and all was light. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR APRIL, 
ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—VII. 

1. King Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey. 
2. Richard III., on whose escutcheon was a 
boar, Ratcliffe, and Catesby. 3. A colossal rep- 
resentation of a horse is cut in a chalk hill; the 
figure is 374 feet long and represents the horse 
in the act of galloping. Tradition says, ‘‘ It was 
carved to commemorate the victory of King 
Ethelred and his brother Alfred, over the Danes 
in the year 871.’’ The festival was held for the 
purpose of renewing and preserving the carving. 
4. Sir Walter Scott, because as the author of the 
Waverly Novels he remained for so long un- 
known. 5. Shakspere. 6. Pope, on account of 
his little crooked body. 7. Charles Lamb in 
his ‘‘ Essaysof Elia.” 8. Roger Bacon. g. ‘“‘An 
attack upon English episcopacy, published in 
1641, and written by five Presbyterian divines, 
the initial letters of whose names furnished the 
titlke—Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcome, and Wil- 
liam Spinstow.’’ 10. A Scotch wedding ban- 
quet at which all the guests paid a small sum, 
not more than a shilling, which met the ex- 
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pensesof the feast, and helped the newly wedded 
pair in furnishing theirhome. The custom was 
abolished in 1645. 11. The score was marked P. 
for pints and Q. for quarts ard mine host would 
say to the person making up the account, ‘‘ Mind 
your P’sand Q’s. 12. Sir James Macdonnel. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE SWISS GOVERNMENT, 

1. In 1848. 2. A federal union of states. 
3. In 1874. 4. Personal freedom and home 
rule. 5. Those of the people. 6. In measures 
“of urgence,’”’ and in the items of the annual 
financial statement (excepting those establish- 
ing new taxes or increasing old ones or calling 
for an issue of bonds), 7. It must have passed 
both houses of the Federal Assembly. 8. Those 
of declaring war, concluding peace or treaties, 
of sending diplomatic representatives, those 
of regulating coinage, weights and measures, 
posts and telegraphs, and fixing customs duties. 
g. One making allowance for clerk hire to the 
United States Minister. 10. In order that all 
poor workingmen may have full opportuxity to 
cast their votes. 11. The Naticnal Council (or 
Nationalrath), and the States Council. 12. He 
does not, he is simply chairman of the Federal 
Council (the Swiss cabinet of seven members) 
and his power does not exceed that of his fellow 
ministers. 





THE STARS FOR APRIL. 

1. Above and tothe east. 2. The shepherds 
of Chaldea in Asia and the Iroquois Indians of 
America gave it the same name. 3. Jupiter; ap- 
pearing near Venusin the morning sky. 4. The 
fifth principal planet in order from the sun ; 
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greater, both in volume and in mass, than all 
the other planets together. 5. Mean distance, 
480,000,000 miles, but on account of the eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, it may approach to within 
457,000,000 miles of that body, and may recede 
from it 503,000,0co miles. It is considerably 
brighter than allsave Venus. 6. In consequence 
of his proximity to the sun, only for a few days 
at the time of greatest elongation ; after sunset 
at time of greatest eastern elongation ; of great- 
est western elongation, before sunrise. It is 
visible as evening star about April 18. Itshines 
with a clear white light, appearing like a bright 
star of the first magnitude. 7. April 6, 8. The 
moon’s last quarter appears near Venus and Ju- 
piter. 9. Libra. 10, A beautiful figure of 
three stars, through which a line drawn from 
Almaach (in Andromeda) to Arietis will pass. 
11. The huge figure formed by two stars of first 
magnitude, Sirius and Procyon, together with 
Betelguese, Phaet in the Dove, and Naos in the 
Ship. 12. A figure of 50° in length from north 
to south formed by Denebola, Cor Caroli (a), 
Arcturus, and Spica. 13. North of the ecliptic 
in the northeastern sky. 14. Berenice, the wife 
of Ptolemy, promised to consecrate her beauti- 
ful tresses to Venus if her husband returned safe 
from a certain dangerous expedition ; and he 
did return in safety. Soon after, Berenice be- 
ing distressed at the disappearance of the hair 
from the temple, Conon the astronomer an- 
nounced that the locks had been transferred to 
the heavens, and in proof, pointed out this little 
cluster of stars, hitherto unnamed. 15. The 
stars irregularly scattered between Gemini, 
head of Hydra, Procyon, and Leo. 
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1882—1894. 


CLASS OF 1891.—"* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. R. Palmer, New York City ; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Guernsey, In- 
dependence, Kan.; Mr. J. H. Fryer, Galt,Ontario, Canada, 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Ostrander. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Miss Clara L. Sargent. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—It would be a 
pleasant exercise, if all the ’91’s who keep note- 





books could meet in conference and compare the 
various entries made in our respective books. I 
imagine thatif any ordinary topic should be 
suggested as the subject of debate or for a joint 
article, our note-books would furnish material 
sufficient for a readable paper. But such a 
pleasure is beyond possibility, and we fall back 
on ourselves. Self-reliance is, after all, one of 
the conditions of success, and when a reader has 
his own note-book well filled, he may be par- 
doned for feeling that he can at least say some- 
thing worth hearing, although he may not ex- 
haust the subject. 

Now how shall the writer get out of his 
notes what he needs, and transfer it to pa- 
per? It is supposed, of course, that he has 
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chosen his subject. The choice ofa topic is 
largely determined by the channels of thought 
in which the mind has been working, so that, in 
the very process of taking notes, various sub- 
jects have suggested themselves. From out the 
many possible themes, one is finally chosen. 

The next thing to do is to get away by yourself 
and in ten minutes try toremember all you have 
ever known about the subject. This is like the 
starting of a train, and gives the initial velocity. 

Next find books covering the subject and read 
as much as the time at your disposal will allow, 

making references in your note-book as you 

read. When all the general reading has been 

done consistent with the time at which the ar- 

ticle must be ready, take your note-book 

and, commencing at the first page, or, if 
it bea new one, at the first page of the pre- 

vious book, and hastily run over the entries 
made on different matters. ~A little practice 
will enable the eye to detect at once the entries 
that will help in the composition of the theme 
in hand. Jot onaslip of paper the entry with 
a reference to the page of the note-book. 

When all the helpful entries have been noted, 

let the subject mull in the mind. It will sur- 
prise those who have never kept note-books to 
see how, in taking notes, they have in part fore- 
cast the lines on which the writing will proceed. 

Continue to brood over the topic, making an 
outline and putting it aside for more thinking. 
Make two or three outlines at odd times in 
as many days. Continue to read, if you 
have found any new book or paper on the sub- 
ject. Finally sit down in earnest for your 
last outline. Arrange under the heads of 
the outline your notes with all the iJlustra- 
tions; sketch what you propose to sayin con- 
clusion ; then get at the opening, for the open- 
ing is the last thing to be considered ; it is the 
flight of steps that leads to the house. Now 
take your pen and write; then re-write and 
correct and perhaps re-write again. Cross out 
of your note-book the things used in the essay 
so that in future writing you may not repeat. 

This may seem a tedious process, but there 
is no royal road to writing. After a number of 
years this process will go on so naturally that 
you will do it with ease and pleasure; and you 
will incorporate among your mottoes that of 
Captain Cuttle, ‘‘Which when found make a 
note of.” 

A good adjunct to a note-book is a scrap-book, 
of which we will chat at our next monthly 
gathering. , 

THE race is not always to the swift nor only 
to the young, as the following testifies: ‘‘Par- 
don oversight in sending inclosed slip. Yes; 
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I am up to date with all my readings and hope - 
to be to the end of this year, which completes 
the full four years’ course. I have enjoyed the 
course very much and hope never to regret the 
undertaking though I am seventy-three years 
old. Ienjoy the study as well as I did literary 
work fifty years ago.” 


THAT ’gr possesses its share of the spirit that 
knows no such word as failure, is shown by the 
following testimony from Mississippi: ‘I ama 
member of the Class of ’91, having joined a cir- 
cle three years ago in Kentucky. The next year 
I moved to this place atid since have been an in- 
dividual reader. Knowing the benefit of a cir- 
cle I have made many efforts to organize one 
here or even to get a few interested in the work, 
but have met with no success. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties under which I have pursued 
and will pursue the course, I mean to hold out 
to the end of the four years and even longer.” 





CLASS OF 1892.—“THE COLUMBIA.” 
“« Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Ill. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Il. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trusiee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

Crass FLOWER—CARNATION. 





From South Carolina a ’92 sends her fee for 
the current year and writes: ‘‘I regret that my 
fee is so much behind time. The delay was 
caused by illness and death in my home. I can 
not close without telling you what a blessing 
Chautauqua has been tome. My home is in a 
quiet country neighborhood with very few social 
pleasures and little to stimulate one to study or 
self-culture. I have been for two years a mem- 
ber of the C. L. S. C. and though I am taking 
the course alone, I cannot tell you how im- 
proving I finditto be. The readings for this 
year are particularly interesting and 7he Wom- 
an's Council Table in THe CHAUTAUQUAN so 
helpful.” 


FRoM New York State: ‘Perhaps I may be 
older than the average Chautauquan, and I have 
many cares connected with my duties as matron 
of an orphan asylum, yet I very much enjoy the 
readings of the C. L. S.C. and am trying not 
only to fill out the four-page memoranda but also 
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the twelve-page, not for the white seal but for 
the splendid reviewit affords me. I dothe most 
of my reading in the evening.”’ 


CLASS OF 1893.—“‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R.C. Dodds, 337 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Presidenits—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Meadville, Pa.; 
the Rev. Russell Conwell, Philadelphia, Pa ; Prof. T. F. 
wright, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Kate McGillivray, Port 
Colborne, Province Ontario, Canada; Mrs. E. C. Chap- 
man, Oakland, Cal.; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, 
Texas; J.C. Burke, Waterville, Kan.; the Rev. M. D, 
Lichleter, Allegheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Miss Ella M. Warren, 342 W. Wal- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 

Prison Secretary—Mrts. S. M. 1. Henry, Meadville, Pa. 

District Secretaries—Miss A. M. Coit, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
the Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, Ohio; the Rev. E.S. 
Porter, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Anna C. Brockman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. E. Welch, Albany, Ga. 

Treasurer—Welford P. Hulse, 112 Hart St., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee Union Class Building— 
Geo. E. Vincent. 

Building Committee—The Rev. R. C. Dodds; Mrs. H. M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill. 





OBSERVATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT.—Lan- 
guage, like every thing else that is human, is 
subject to change and to death. The language 
of our English ancestors is a dead language. 
Some one has predicted that a century hence 
Dickens cannot be read in London without the 
aid of a glossary. Many of our English words 
have a history in themselves. They are memo- 
rials of the past. They tell us.of political, so- 
cial, and economical conditions which ceased to 
exist centuries ago. 

What a glorious age was the Elizabethan! 
There were literary giants in those days, like to 
whom the world has not seen since. We can- 
not repress a feeling of contempt for the charac- 
ter of Boswell. He may have ‘‘made the best 
biography ever written,” but he gathered the 
materials therefor at the expense of his own 
manhood. 

It is interesting to note how many of our most 
eminent English authors were born in obscurity 
and povertye The list includes Shakspere, 
Chatterton, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Wordsworth, 
and Dickens, 


“TI KNow quite a number of people to whom 
the readings would be a great help but whom with 
all our talking and trying to persuade we have 
not yet been able to entrap. For myself I can 
say that for a girl who has been disappointed in 
acollege education, the C.L. S.C. has fur- 
nished herasolace andahelp. I devour the 
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magazine every month, and while reading at 
home in connection with my other duties, I find 
our mottoes a great help.”’ 

FRoM New York State: ‘‘We have received 
notice from you of our delinquency in the pay- 
ment of our C. L. S. C. dues for this year, anda 
word of encouragement to persevere in the 
course. We have indeed found the readings 
enjoyable and profitable, but we do find it also 
rather difficult to keep them up on account of 
other pressing duties. We inclose, however, 
our dues, and will endeavor to complete the 
course with our class in ’93. We have enjoyed 
so much being at Chautauqua for the past two 
seasons that we already begin to think whether 
it will be possible for us to spend the coming 
season there.” 

CLASS OF 1894—“‘THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 
‘* Ubi mel, bi apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown, N_Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio ; (third vice- 
president to be selected by New England Branch C.L.S.C.); 
the Rev. Mr. Cosby, Neb.; t'.e Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Toronto, Canada ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; 
the Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Building Committee—William T. Everson, Union City, 
Pa.; Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa; Mr. C. Foskey, 
Shamburg, Pa.; Miss Grace Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





A CORRESPONDENT from Bogota, who has 
‘looked in vain for the address of the South 
American Secretary for the C. L. S. C.,”’ takes 
matters in her own hands aud writes tothe Cen- 
tral Office for help. She writes, ‘‘I am em- 
ployed here by the Presbyterian Mission Board 
and am not sure that I shall be able to form a 
circle here, but am going totry. I at least will 
be one and with a little effort may be able to 
get two or three others.” 


THE Pierian Circle at Stillwater, Minnesota, is 
making steady progress. The new warden of 
the prison has expressed himself as hearti'y in 
sympathy with the work of the circle, and the 
following clipping from’a recent number of the 
Prison Mirror will be of interest to all Chau- 
tauquans : 

Last Sunday’s meeting of the prison C. L. S. C. was 
very well attended, and the work of the meeting was ex- 
ecuted with more than ordinary dispatch. Warden Gar- 
vin and Deputy Lemon were present. At the close ofthe 
exercise the warden rose and m2de a few remarks perti- 
nent to the circle, and he also mentioned that he expected 
to organize a primary school for the benefit of those wh> 
were unable to read or write and that he hoped to find 
volunteer teachers among the Chautauquans. The re- 
marks of the critic, Chaplain Albert, were of an interest- 
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ing as well as instructive nature. It is hoped that those 
members who were without their quotations will find 
time between thisand the next fortuightly meeting to 
prepare themselves with something more suggestive of 
their having studied than “ present.” 

The success of the work at Stillwater, and the 
accounts published in the M/irror, have resulted 
in an attempt to start a Chautauqua Circle in 
the penitentiary at Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Our correspondent writes, ‘‘We are very 
anxious to get a class organized here, and I 
shall take great pleasure in doing all that I can.” 


THe Chautauqua Course has from the first 
appealed strongly to teachers and the following 
testimony from a’94 is very welcome: ‘‘I have 
been a school teacher for four years and have 
read many books on educational matters, but 
none have given half so much pleasure as 
the Chautauqua books. The benefit derived 
from the C. L. S. C. far exceeds my most san- 
guine expectations.” 


A’94 from South Dakota in a somewhat dif- 
ferent field of work states her experience as 
follows: ‘‘ We have no circle here, and as far as 
I can learn no one reading but myself. I have 
almost induced two persons to take it up. I 
think it fascinating notwithstanding I must do 
my reading between interruption of customers, 
sulphur, turpentine, strychnine, careful pre- 
scriptions, all incidental toe the life of a phar- 
macist; I am a woman forty-nine years old, 
with home-keeping and home-making and boy- 
training, yet I would not give it up for consid- 
erable.’”’ 

From Ohio: ‘‘I send you the blank showing 
compietion of work uptodate. The work has 
been very interesting, growing more so daily. 
The chief charm is that one cannot stop with 
the required readings but is led on to read and 
study outside of them. I wonder if everybody 
feels that every article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
was written just for her? Ido. Those articles 
onthe English Constitution were just what I 
wished.” 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


OccASIONAL inquiries are received at the 
Central Office concerning a special seal to be 
placed upon the S. H. G. monogram on the di- 
ploma. For the benefit of those who may 
have wondered even if they did not ask, why 
no seal is awarded for the S. H. G., we would 
say that the system of order seals was devised 
some years after the diplomas were issued, and 
it was not thought best to award a special seal 
for the S. H. G. since the diploma itself is an 
evidence of membership in the society. The 
space will be utilized in due time however fora 
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high grade seal to rank above the G. S. §, 


To a recent inquiry in a journal for a suitable 
course of reading a host of responses came from 
Chautauqua readers eager to testify to the value 
ofthe C.L. S.C. The testimony of one grad- 
uate tells an oft-repeated story, and yet it shows 
so much courage and persistence that we ven- 
ture to print it for the benefit of other graduate 
readers : ‘‘I cannot tell what a comfort the course 
has been to me. Rising at half-past five o’clock, 
going five miles to my place of business, leaving 
there at six o’clock and getting home a little 
after seven, tired and weary and with my mend- 
ing and sewing to do after tea, you can see the 
day isalong, busy one. Saturday I am kept 
until ten o’clock, so you see I am busy, and the 
only time I have to read is on the street cars, 
night and morning. Yet I finished the course 
in four years and have since earned a few seals.” 


NEARLY twothousand five hundred C. L. S.C. 
graduates are at work this year upon special 
courses of study under the leadership of the 
C.L.S.C. While this is not as large a propor- 
tion of the great army of twenty-five thousand 
as we should like to see thus enrolled, we re- 
member that figures do not always tell the 
whole truth. We believe that there are many 
graduates who have received the needed impz- 
tus from the four years’ course and are now fol- 
lowing out their literary tastes in various lines 
suggested by the C. L. S. C., and to all such we 
bid a hearty God-speed. 


THE special seal courses announced for the 
study of the Gospels of Luke and John, have 
aroused much interest. Asthe examinations 
in Luke were held in December, comparatively 
few C. L. S. C. members attempted the neces- 
sary preparation, but names are steadily coming 
in for the examination in the Gospel of John, 
and as this does not take place until next De- 
cember, students of this course will have ample 
time to make thorough preparation. The fact 
that the International Lessons take up the study 
of John in July of this year, makes this course 
especially attractive to Sunday-school teachers. 
A fee of one dollar entitles any member of the 
Cc. L. S. C. to the leaflets, examination certifi- 
cate, and C. L. S. C. Seal if the examination be 
passed successfully. The leaflets contain 
clearly defined lessons with full directions for 
study and are of great value. 

AC. L. S.C. graduate in Nicaragua, Central 
America, nothing daunted by distance or strange 
surroundings, has pursued the first year of the 
graduate course in English History and Litera- 
ture and now sends for the second year’s books. 
She writes: ‘‘I had hoped to find other readers 
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in Grenada, but there is at present only one 
other American besides myself and the English 
consul, both of whom expect to leave soon, so I 
shall goon alone. But I hear from my friends 
of the Lewis Miller Circle of Rochester, and with 
the magazine I feel that I am one of you if not 
with you. I was glad to get the C. L. S.C. circulars; 
every word was of interest to me, I ssure you. 
When I get tired of thinking twice before I speak, 
as I am still obliged to do when I speak Spanish, 
I am glad to go to my room and have a reunion 
with my English friends, my books.” 

A GREAT BRITAIN graduate who recently has 
received his diploma with the Class of ’90 writes: 
‘‘T shall be well pleased to have the right some 
day, perhaps, of taking a seat at the Round Table. 
I propose to take up two special courses, Modern 
History and French History and Literature.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


TuE following names are added to the list of 
the graduates of the Class of 1890: 

Mrs. Emma G. Wa'ker, Kansas; Amy E. 
Payson, Maine; Ella R. Beall, Maryland ; Hattie 
M. Thompson, Massachusetts ; Ansley William 
Arms, Mrs. Mary E. Arms, Michigan; Mrs, 
Sarah Eastman Mathews, Minnesota; Dora L,. 
Dauber, Missouri; Bessie Lee Morris, New 
Jersey ; Madei:iene Edwards, New York ; Charles 
W. Earhart, Mrs. Lizzie D. Williams, Ohio; May 
G. Beadle, Ellen J. Wallace, Anna Elizabeth 
Wicke, Mrs. Samuel L,. Wood, Samuel L,. Wood, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Delia T. Hurd, Wisconsin, 


MEMBERS OF THE GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS, 


By an unfortunate oversight the following 
names of members of the Guild of the Seven 
Seals were omitted in making up the list at the 
Cc. L. S. C. Office in Buffalo. The secretary 
would be sorry indeed to seem to slightso many 
veteran Chautauquans, and trusts that when the 
list appears next year, it will prove to be above 
suspicion. 

Class of 1882.—Mrs. M. A. Cross, Iowa; Mrs, 
Geo. J. Hamilton, Miss Fannie H. Hamilton, 
Mrs, Kate S. Hathaway, Miss Eleanor E. Jones, 
Miss Eunice E. Tuttle, New York; Albert M. 
Martin, Pennsylvania. 

Class of 1883.—Mrs. Lucy A. Dennis, Illinois ; 
Miss Anna Gardner, Massachusetts ; Mrs. Wm. 
Millard, Wisconsin ; Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Ohio. 

Class of 1885.—Phoebe A. Holder, Massachu- 
setts. 

Class of 1887.—Miss Genevieve Otis, Iowa. 
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PRESBYTERIAN HEADQUARTERS. 


In response to appeals sent out through the 
denominational press and asa result of the ef- 
forts made during the past few years at the an- 
nual sessions of the Chautauqua Assembly a 
a handsome edifice known as the Presbyterian 
Headquarters is approaching completion at 
Chautauqua, New York. 

The work of furnishing this building and mak- 
ing the interior as attractive as the exterior will 
be beautiful, devolves upon the women of the 
church and the committee of ladies appointed 
to direct and oversee the furnishing of the build- 
ing. They therefore send out the appeal to the 
women of the church, requesting contributions— 
large and small—for this worthy purpose. All 
who have ever been at Chautauqua, New York, 
will appreciate how great a want the new de- 
nominational headquarters wiil supply, and de- 
nominational pride will insist that the interior of 
the new home must be as attractive as the head- 
quarters of other denominations now comfort- 
ably housed there. 

Contributions should be sent to Mrs, John C. 
Martin, 53 Fifth Avenue, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ladies, 


THE THIRD ANNUAL, MOONLIGHT EXCURSION 
of the Chautauqua Circles of New York and 
Brooklyn will take place on Saturday, June 20, 
891. 

Two of the Iron Steamboats have been en- 
gaged for an afternoon sail up the Hudson to 
Oscawana Island, where nearly four hours will 
be spent onshore, returning to the city by moon- 
light. 

Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Band has been en- 
gaged to furnish the music, and refreshments 
will be supplied by Terhune, the well-known 
caterer, 

The tickets will be sold by subscription, so 
that the company will be strictly select, thus af- 
fording a quiet and orderly party. 

The character of these excursions is so well 
known that further comment at this time is un- 
necessary, except to say that the committee in 
charge have arranged for several novel features, 
prominent among which is an Athenian Wateh 
Fire. 

Mr. F. M. Curtis, 2107 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, and Mr. N. H. Gillette, 322 Quincey St., 
Brooklyn, arein charge of the arrangements 
and will be pleased to furnish full information 
to any who may desire the same. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES., 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Letus Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL, DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLecr Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPEcIAL SuNDAy—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

HccGuH MILLER Day—April 14. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

BLAISE PascaL Day—May 14. 


HE Scribe has observed in the reports a 
marked partiality many circles have for 
English history and literature subjects; no 
doubt some of the French characters are favor- 
ites too. Probably by this time many have 
chosen their “special friend ’’ as was suggested 
last month, and he is found so companionable 
that every opportunity of furthering his ac- 
quaintance is desired, 

The question is, How can it be done? The 
Scribe would hint that where the world is not 
too much, there he will be found ; by the lakes 
and in the woods; he is a frequenter of the 
Chautauqua Assemblies. These fifty or more 
Assemblies in all parts of the United States will 
furnish the opportunity, by entertaining talks, 
broad-minded, scholarly lectures on these sub- 
jects. Itis well worth self-denial to put one’s self 
in contact with those who have lived for years in 
communion with these master-spirits. The Scribe 
suggests that as many as possible of local circle 
members avail themselves of these convenient 
occasions for going on with a well-begun work. 


CELEBRATION OF FOUNDER’S DAY. 


Tue New England Chautauqua Association 
celebrated Founder’s Day, Monday evening, 
February 26. More than one hundred and fifty 
members of the organization were present. The 
speeches were all brimming over with Chautau- 
qua; every toast was loaded down with Chau- 
tauqua ; and even the atmosphere itself seemed 
to be impregnated with itsspirit. Evidences of 
a higher order of education, in line with Chau- 
tauquan doctrines and beliefs, were perceptible 
everywhere. 

The Rev. William Full, president of the asso- 
ciation, after the feasting was over, introduced 
the Rev. A. E. Winship as toastmaster. Many 
bright, witty, and suggestive toasts were given. 
The Rev. A. E. Dunning said: ‘‘Thisis a push- 





SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

Hvcco Day—June 21. 

SPECIAL SUNDAYy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday afer first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


ing organization ; we are the people who seek 
after knowledge. Knowledge unused is worse 
than unused gold. There is a town not far from 
Boston where dissensions have existed for many 
generations. These dissensions have been 
healed by the people coming together in Chau- 
tauqua work, and forming themselves into a 
class. They forget their troubles in study and 
the methods of study are just as helpful as 
the things that are discovered.” 

The Rev. W. R. Clarke was introduced by the 
toastmaster as the man who had done much to 
promote the success of the New England sum- 
mer assembly at Lake View. Dr. Clark stated 
that he was proud of the New England Associa- 
tion, and proud of the class that had assembled 
year after year at the summer gatherings. He 
congratulated the members on being connected 
with an organization that believes in culture and 
progress, They would be sure to exert a great 
influence on account of the advantages which 
they enjoyed under Chautauqua methods. 

The Hon. L. T. Jefts also lauded Chautauqua 
and referred to the fact that the majority of the 
members present were ladies. Majorities, he 
said, should rule, and he hoped the ladies would 
be given a chance. 

It was a cause of deep regret that Bishop Vin- 
cent could not be present; this was the only thing 
lacking to make the occasion a perfect success. 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mrs. M. H. FIED, the secretary of the Pacific 
Coast C.L,.S. C., gives a fine report of the work 
in that quarter of the world. A great many old 
circles have gone on with the work and a large 
number of new circles have been successfully 
organized, and the number of individual readers 
was never so large. Summed up, there are 
twenty-four old circles, twenty-six new, with an 
average membership of twenty each. 

















NEW CIRCLES. 


ConNECTICUT.—An energetic circle starts at 
West Granby. One observes on the program 
that excellent aid to memory—a review drill. 
Each member names five facts from the read- 
ings. 

NEw YorK.— The Canterbury Pilgrims of 
Victor go to work like old-timers. They have 
found the secret of making every one interested, 
i.e., setting every one some special work for each 
night. A few weeks ago it conducted a “Quiz 
on Cromwell,”’ which gave universal satisfaction. 
A leader who had been chosen two weeks be- 
forehand came prepared with fifty questions 
which no one was allowed to see; two members 
chose sides and the contest began. The victori- 
ous side was evident from the increase of num- 
bers. Brooklyn has still another. circle—the 
Golden Arch, of sixteen members.——Two new 
circles in New York City, the Chelsea of fifteen 
members and another one unnamed, of four. —— 
The class at Port Jervis has made the wise rule 
that no member shall refuse to do the work 
given him. Success awaits such efforts. 

NEw JERSEY. — ‘‘We have been meeting 
every two weeks and have thoroughly enjoyed 
our work; we have gained much knowledge as 
well as pleasure from it,’’ writes the Stelton 
club. 

MARYLAND.— The Bancroft Circle of Balti- 
more is composed of a quartet of young men of 
the Fayette St. M. E. Church. They start with 
great anticipations for the future. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Informal meetings, follow- 
ing THE CHAUTAUQUAN’s suggestions, are the 
plan of the Philadelphia Quintet, This city 
adds the Chrysalis Club to its number, which 
starts off with much promise.—— Columbia is a 
newcomer into the Chautauqua province.—— 
Much interest is manifested in the circles at 
East Canton, Glenwood, and Taylorstown. 

TENNESSEE.—A small but a decidediy pro- 
gressive circle has commenced the readings at 
Dayton. 

KENTUCKY.—’94 is doing honor to its 
president. Ashland’s new circle of eight mem- 
bers says, ‘‘ We have decided to call ourselves 
Habberton, in‘ honor of our illustrious presi- 
dent.” 

Texas.—A circle of faithful workers com- 
mence the readings at Gonzoles. They start 


with the spirit of the conquering hero.— A 
circleis formed at Paris. 

Oux10.— Plain City and Ashley have the ad- 
vantage of two stirring and ambitious circles. 
——‘ Weare the first circle to be organized here, 
and, starting in late, we had so much work to do 
that we did not select our name and motto till 
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a short time ago. Our name is ‘ The Belmont’; 
motto, ‘I want to see the wheels go round.’ 
We have thirty-seven members and took in five 
persons at the last meeting who will study the 
books for the remainder of the year and 
begin next fall in the Class of ’95. We all 
feel that we have already been more than repaid 
for the work and feel glad thereis aC. L.. S. C.,” 
writes the secretary of Bellaire. 

ILL1NoIs.— The secretary of Chapin Circle 
writes: ‘‘I donot believe ‘ Mother Chautayqua’ 
has a more loyal group of children than we. 
We are proud of the organization and feel hon- 
ored to have the privilege of belonging to it. 
We have our meetings at the homes of the 
members. Sometimes we have to go five or six 
miles ; stormy weather has not kept us from the 
meetings. As our aim is to improve ourselves 
in every way possible, we strive to master thor- 
oughly our text-books as we read them; we 
discuss all doubtful points, have questions on 
our week’s reading, a short sketch of the life of 
each person of note, and try to fix in our minds 
important places and dates by talking them 
over. I cannot begin to give you an idea of 
what the study has done for us; we were hun- 
gering and thirsting for we knew not what, and 
this has satisfied us.’,——-When a circle in a 
‘‘formative state’? does such admirable work 
as the one at Jerseyville, great things may be 
expected of its future.——The Danville gives 
the following outline of work: ‘‘ We first read 
the minutes; then roll-call answered by some 
important fact in the life of the character being 
studied, or something relative to English his- 
tory; the object is to have it varied and in- 
structive. After finishing ‘Our English’ we 
had a lecture, ‘Ramble Among Words,’ from 
which was gained much information of the 
derivation of words and the origin of names. 
Chaucer’s Day was honored by an entertain- 
ment to which gentlemen were invited. Char- 
acters were taken from English history and 
briefly sketched, the character represented being 
guessed by the company.’’—— Circles at Engle- 
wood, Warrenville, Rochelle, Austin, and 
Chicago are organized and are anxious to work 
and win. The Secretary at Maquon writes: 
“We are the first C. L. S. C. class ever organ- 
ized in our village. We belong to the Class of 
*94, and call ourselves the Galaxy Circle. We 
meet once a week, and a more enthusiastic 
circle would be hard to find. We follow to 
some extent the programs as given in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, varying it a little as seems de- 
sirable. Our meeting is opened with Scripture 
reading and prayer; the roll-call is frequently 
answered with quotations from some author 
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previously assigned, or from a favorite author. 
Our reviews in English History and English 
Literature were very interesting. The review 
in English History was conducted by each of 
the members in turn asking questions on a 
part of the History previously assigned to him 
or her. In English Literature each member 
had a five-minute essay on a given part.’?—— 
‘Having read with interest the notices of 
Local Circles, we wish to tell you something of 
our circle. Though few in numbers, we are 
very enthusiastic and prosperous, The Argus 
has twenty-two members. Meetings are held 
from 2:30 to 4:30 p. m. Friday of each week; 
the average attendance for the year has been 
excellent. We observed Longfellow’s Day ina 
very appropriate and enjoyable manner. A fine 
literary and musical program was followed by a 
banquet.” We are glad to hear this from Elgin. 

INDIANA.— Sixteen persons form the circle at 
Hammond. They did not commence until 
February but expect to make up the course 
during the summer months. Success to them. 

MicHican.— At Gladwin a circle of nine has 
weekly meetings. It is controlled by the usual 
officers and culture will be the outcome of their 
labors. 

WIsconsin.— An energetic circle of seven 
starts on the Chautauqua way in Wequiock. 
Also circles at Prescott and Waukesha are 
studying.—— A circle of five was organized in 
the fall at Prescott; they have lately been 
cheered by the addition of two more members, 

Iowa.— “‘ Our little class of eight members 
was organized in November. We have chosen 
for our name Excelsior and the most beautiful 
motto, Upward and Onward, which we are try- 
ing to weave into our lives. For the founder 
of our delightful ‘school’ we have grateful 
thoughts,”’ isthe word from Des Moines. 

Missouri.— A club of twelve at Mt. Grove 
has recently been admitted to the new circles, 

Kansas.—Still another Habberton Circle— 
KansasCity. It numbers sixteen, two of whom 
are working for seals, having graduated several 
years ago. 

ARKANSAS.—Several persons at Little Rock 
are taking up the C. L. S. C. work. 

NEBRASKA.— Circles at Wilcox and Bostwick 
have joined the hosts of Chautauqua pilgrims. 

OrEGON —Salem has an organization with 
the pretty Indian name Si-mock’ti-Si’mox, 
which being translated has the significant mean- 

‘ing, progressive friends. May the name prove 
symbolical. 

CALIFORNIA.—San José reports a circle of 
twenty members calling themselves ‘‘ Treasure 
Searchers.”’ 
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SoutH Daxora.— “We are flourishing and 
doing profitable work,’’ is the message of the 
Madison Circle, which starts out in good spirits, 


OLD CIRCLEs. 

CaNADA.— The work of the Ionic Circle at 
Moncton, New Brunswick, is systematically 
laid out. In addition to the regular officers it 
has a program comwittee appointed for three 
months, which makes out the order of exercises 
for each night, following in the main the plan 
of the outline in THe CHaurauguar’. No 
matter if the wind is northerly, the meetings 
are attended. 

Maine.— The Bagaduce Circle of West 
Brooksville is a busy little band of five persons. 
A program suited to the needs of the members 
is carefully carried out. The two programs sent 
us show the ingenuity of the members. ‘‘The 
sweet influences of Pleiades’’ suggested a de- 
lightful roll-call of quotations on the stars, 
taken from the Bible. A table-talk on the pass- 
ing events in February must have been full of 
good things.——-At Limerick the E. H. Perry 
Circle is in its second year and doing excellent 
work.-—The members of the Brunswick Circle 
live far apart, some of the number are away 
teaching, and the stormy weather has made 
regular meetings this year an impossibility, yet 
their report shows that the spirit of industry is 
still with them, as they keep up their studies 
and hope for a reorganization. A lively 
circle is reported from Biddeford Pool. One 
feature of the evening’s exercise is short im- 
promptu speeches, the subject assigned by the 
president. Mispronunciations are noted and 
energetic discussions follow. 

NEw HampsHIRE.— Fifteen regular and ten 
local members form a wide-awake circle at 
Campton Village. The club reports adelightful 
evening with Professor Myron I. Hazeltine in 
his original translations from Anacreon fol- 
lowed by the reading of ‘‘ Evangeline."-—— 
Twenty persons make up the Lakeside Circle in 
Meredith. Copies of programs sent tell the 
story of work being done that results in broad 
culture.—— Swanzey has a club which meets 
every alternate Friday night and-has an average 
attendance of eight.—— That numbers need not 
affect enthusiasm is demonstrated by the Wil- 
mot Flat Circle, which announces fewer num- 
bers but just as faithful study. 

VERMONT.—Enjoyable meetings are reported 
from Willoughby Lake Circle, West Burke. 
The lessons are learned and recited as indicated 
in this magazine. 

MASSACHUSETTS, The public observance of 
the tenth anniversary of the C. L. S. C. of 
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Newton Highlands, in November last, was an 
event of rare interest. This circle was organ- 
jzed in 1880 by seven ladies, and now numbers 
twenty-five, to which number the circle is lim- 
ited, as it has found one of the blessings of the 
work to be that of close personal acquaintance 
and familiar interchange of thought, which be- 
comes less easy as numbers grow large. They 
believe it better to have several small circles in 
a place than one too large. The members of 
this circle have always been enthusiastic work- 
ers and have introduced many original methods 
into their plansof study. ‘The first half-hour of 
each meeting is spent on five-minute reports 
on Topics of the Day, which include “ Bills be- 
fore Congress and Legislature,” ‘Indian and 
Mormon Affairs,” ‘‘New Books,” ‘‘ Lectures 
and Music,” “‘ Literary and Art Items,” ‘‘Scien- 
tific Discoveries and Inventions,’ ‘‘ English and 
European Affairs,” “Social and Labor Ques- 
tions,’ “‘The Woman Question,’’ and ‘‘ Recent 
Deaths of Prominent People.’’ In this way the 
members are kept in touch with the latest in- 
formation on the leading questions of the time. 
The circle is thoroughly a mutual and demo- 
cratic circle, and each member has to take her 
turn as leader in conducting the lesson, the work 
for each year being assigned the previous June. 
The tenth anniversary of this circle was observed 
by a private dinner, at which reports were read 
ofthe tem years’ work and papers and poems 
written for the occasion, and music. A month 
later public exercises were held, to which other 
literary and study clubs and C. L. S. C.’s were 
invited. An excellent program was carried out, 
and the affair was an inspiration to all present, 
resulting in the forming of a new circle to be 
called the Vincent, making the third Chautau- 
qua Circle in this one ward of Newton.— 
Longfellow Circle of Brockton says, ‘‘ Not one 
meeting omitted since organization in October, 
1885.’? There must be kindred spirits to form 
such an indissoluble tie.——Rainbow Circle, 
West Acton, increases in numbers and knowl- 
edge. Theideasuggested in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
of dressing in costume and telling some of 
the ‘“‘Canterbury Tales’? was successfully 
carried out by some of the ladies.—— The Ap- 
ponegansetts of South Dartmouth meet fort- 
nightly at the houses of the different members. 
A program is given and informal discussions 
follow. Memorial Days are observed.— From 
Athol and Everett come news of duty done. 
ConNECTICUT.— The programs of the Aurora 
Circle, New Haven, are significant; they show 
a masterly grasp of the work laid out for the 
English Year. The results are no doubt satis- 
fying.——The Athena Circle of West Suffield 
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gives most of its time to the delightful study of 
astronomy, basing lessons upon Mr. Serviss’ 
valuable articles. 

NEw YorK.—Brooklyn people are noted for 
the active interest they take in C. L. S. C. mat- 
ters. The Adriel, Ad Astra, and Strong Place 
gave a union entertainment to increase interest 
in the study of the Chautauqua readings. 
Among many excellent things on the program 
was an address by the president of the A. E. 
Dunning Alumni Circle, who said she had read 
of an old woman who had a good home, but 
with only one window and that a small one 
which opened on the back yard. The old 
woman for a long time wished for a window 
opening upon the street and at last was enabled 
to have such a window, when her home became 
so much more cheerful and bright than it had 
been that it was as a palace compared to 
what it was before. Chautauqua was such a 
window in her life, she said. It had opened to 
her great fields of light. It had opened into 
the universe and shown her the wonderful sys- 
tems of planets; it had opened into the earth 
and shown her the wonders of the formation of 
this globe; it had opened into the past and 
shown her the progress of man; but most of all 
it had lighted her life because it had let ina 
light by which she could see God. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Chaucer and his Pilgrims ” 
was read, after which the platform was con- 
verted into an old English inn, which was soon 
filled with Canterbury pilgrims laughing, eat- 
ing, nd drinking, an excellent reproduction of 
the description given by Chaucer in ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales.”” The costumes were carefully se- 
lected to resemble those worn by the subjects 
represented. Each recited the tale assigned in 
Chaucer’s work. The representation of the 
famous scene was good. The pilgrims ap- 
plauded or not, as Chaucer directed, but the 
audience disregarded caste and applauded churl 
and knight alike. 

Four other circles, the Columbia, Goodsell, 
Habberton, Oak Leaf, also united for an even- 
ing’s entertainment and social. These circles 
belong to that growing, go-ahead body, the 
Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly. A remarkably 
good program was given. One of the attractions 
was John Habberton’s talk on ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture.”” Acircle of one hundred members meets 
every Monday night in the parlor of the Grace 
M. E. Church. The president conducts the 
lesson in English History and ‘Our English ”’ 
in the following manner: numbered slips are 
passed to each person, who answers as his num- 
ber is called.—— Well-attended meetings and 
good lessons is the word from Westmoreland 
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Circle. This circle recommends a method of 
conducting the lesson which it has tried and 
found satisfactory: each member provides 
three questions or more on the subject in hand ; 
the questions are gathered, mixed, and dis- 
tributed; discussions follow.—— The Polenag- 
nian of Rochester has held its regular semi- 
monthly sessions with unabated interest. The 
topics discussed thus far have been English 
history and literature. Geology is to have 
attention and the circle has the promise of a 
lecture by the Rev. Dr. Walker, on the coal de- 
posits. The members are also anticipating a 
visit to the Warner Observatory as an adjunct 
to the study of astronomy.—— The Fairportians 
make the circle work happy breaks in the daily 
routine of household cares, Debates, original 
papers, biographical sketches, enliven the 
meeting.—— No tedious time passed in listening 
to minutes is endured by the Camden Circle ; 
as time is so precious the readings are com- 
menced immediately. A plan is suggested by 
this circle, which might fittingly be called ‘‘the 
crucial test ’*: while a member reads, the others 
take notes; at the close of the reading each 
member reads what he has obtained.—— Circles 
at Bergen, Honeoye, Lewiston, and Walden 
report interest and improvement. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— The Franklin Circle at 
Steelton says, ‘Instruction is given asin the 
class-room. Each one is expected to know the 
lesson. Open meetings and lectures of varied 
character are features of our work.’-—— New- 
town reports a flourishing circle of twelve mem- 
bers, four of whom will graduate the coming 
summer.—Montrose has a club of twenty- 
seven members. 

NEw JERSEY.—The Earnest Workers of 
Flemington announce that they have emerged 
from the ‘“‘ Slough of Despond” and now are 
doing energetic, telling work. Washington’s 
birthday found the members dressed in the 
quaint styles of ‘‘ye olden time”; this with 
conversation brightened by historical anecdotes 
inspired patriotic feeling. 

MARYLAND.——-Two Querists of Greensbor- 
ough are still asking questions and getting wis- 
dom from them. They modestly say, ‘‘ We are 
far from being Solons, yet think we have made 
quite an advance on the highway leading to the 
temple of knowledge; and we are in nowise 
discouraged ; we hope at the end of the course 
to come in with banners unfurled, displaying 
honorable credit to our endeavors.” 

SouTH CaROLINA.—The White Rose Circle of 
Yorkville has a membership of eighteen, and 
its meetings are full of variety and brimful of 
interest. We regret that our space will not 


allow us to recognize this circle’s poet.——Of the 
eleven members of the Magnolia Circle in Flor- 
ence two expect to graduate with ’91. The 
order of exercise follows closely that suggested. 
by THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

OxuI0.—Warren Circle of Columbus has a 
membership of ten. At a regular meeting of 
the Epworth League this circle gave an enter- 
tainment. The C. L. S.C. mottoes and names 
were artistically arranged over the platform. 
Members wore the class colors. The program 
was made up of music, papers on this year’s 
study, and a talk on astronomy illustrated by 
charts. 

TExas.—The Athenians of Tyler are enthu- 
siastic and perform their duties earnestly and 
promptly. The club meets once a week, the 
hostess acting as instructor. 

KEntTucKy.—The Prentice Circle of Elizabeth- 
town is working, stimulated by the hope of re- 
ceiving diplomas in 1892. Some of the mem- 
bers are looking toward the white seal. 

MICHIGAN.—Battle Creek has a large and 
prosperous circle—the Pathfinders. They have 
found help in the use of printed programs, the 
expense of which has been defrayed by taking 
up an occasional collection. The regular pro- 
gram has been supplemented by short drills in 
parliamentary practice.——-The Beacon Lights 
of Capac shine with their usual brilliancy. 
Specimen programs show subjects for excellent 
work.—Eleven Hollyhocks grow and give 
pleasure in Grand Rapids.——Ovid has a class 
numbering fourteen. The spirit of good fellow- 
ship and helpfulness which pervades the Chau- 
tauqua Circle at Sheboygan was illustrated by a 
recent entertainment. ‘‘Henry VIII.” was 
read, after which an ode composed by one of 
the members was sung. 

INDIANA.—Beechwood Circle, near Greens- 
burgh, is a wide-awake country circle of twenty- 
five members. They have excellent plans of 
conducting study. ——‘“‘ Thirteen good workers” 
in Elm Circle, South Bend, are reported by the 
president. This club observed Cromwell Day. 
It wants suggestions so it can make its sessions 
more entertaining than ever—read reports of 
Local Circles in the magazine, as the best 
methods of various circles are given for the 
benefit of other circles.——The Epworth coterie 
are reading the best of English—Shakspere. 
The Socratic method of conducting the reci- 
tation is used.—Circles at Wabash and Lo- 
gansport are flourishing. 

ILLInois.—‘‘ We all enjoy the work and could 
not be persuaded to give it up,’’ writes the sec- 
retary of the Dianthus Circle in Stillman Valley. 
Each member takes her tura in preparing a pro- 
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gram, thus dividing the responsibility.—— 
Circles at Ravenswood and Kewanee are to be 
classed with the progressive ones. 

WIsconsIn.—The Bryant Circle in Omro has 
only two members, but these two meet one 
afternoon of each week and talk over the book 
they are using. They are determined to ac- 
complish the work. 

MINNESOTA.— A member of the Owatonna 
Circle writes, ‘‘If I only could make the people 
here realize the worth of the course of readings, 
I am sure the circle would be larger. The work 
is a constant inspiration toone. I never look 
at the picture of Bishop Vincent which hangs 
in my sitting-room without saying, ‘God bless 
him for the work he is doing.’”’ Various in- 
fluences have combined to make the circle 
smaller and the meetings irregular, yet against 
cpposing odds it continues and is gaining in 
culture.—— The Windoms of Marshall report 
an excellent condition of affairs; they have 
plans for extending the Chautauqua boundary. 

Iowa.— The Alden Circle of Perry meets a 
month in each place and the housewife for 
that month acts as leader the next month. 
Whenever practicable the plans for lessons 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are copied. Special 
exercises on Bryant and Longfellow Days 
make them pleasant to be remembered.— 
“We think the History and Literature are 
the most important books of the year and we 
are trying to be thorough in our study,” this 
from the Aldine Circle of Rockwell. Social 
pleasures sometimes engage this circle. At 
one meeting the hostess invited the members to 
hobnob with her. Tea and wafers were served. 
A favor in the form of a butterfly, bearing a 
quotation and the word ‘‘hobnob,’”’ was given 
to each guest.—— Indianola has a circle of 
fifteen persons, Kossuth one of four, Waukon 
one of thirty, and Coon Rapids one of eleven, 
all of whom are enjoying the Chautauqua 
course. 

MissouR1.— The Habberton Circle of Mem- 
phis, says, ‘‘Tell our fellow-Chautauquans that 
prosperity attends us, and that our number at 
this time is twenty-eight. Remarkable inter- 
est is shown at every meeting. January 30 the 
program consisted in imitating an English Par- 
liament. Home Rule for Ireland occupied the 
time of the session. A most enjoyable and 
profitable evening was spent.’’—— Much general 
information the Vernon Circle of Sedalia is 

gathering by the valuable papers two recently 
returned European travelers are giving it. A 
description of a visit to London, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. Paul’s has engaged the atten- 
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tion.—— The Philomathean of Malta Bend re- 
port a circle of twenty-four members. —— Tke 
Mary de la Vergne society has twenty-five in- 
defatigable workers. They are sure to win 
great rewards. This club does not forget the 
social element. To carry those present back to 
their youthful days, at a meeting in February 
an old-fashioned lace valentine was given to 
each lady, and she read the sentimental rhyme 
thereon. 

NEBRASKA.— The following is a model atti- 
tude for all circles to take. The Oakland Circle 
says, ‘Our members are all enthusiastic and 
the meetings are beneficial, iustructive, and 
entertaining. We are always glad to receive 
new members who will take an active part in 
the work. No one can afford to miss a meeting. 
We extend a hearty wish to all who wish to 
co-operate with us in this work.’’—— The Paw- 
nee Circle of Fullerton of fifteen members is 
industrious and successful. 

Kawnsas.— It is to be inferred from the num- 
ber of members, plan of conducting the recita- 
tions, and earnest spirit of the club at Frankfort 
that excellent work is being accomplished.—— 
The Hesperiatis of Ness City celebrated Long- 
fellow Day by a good dinner anda good pro- 
gram. A contest was a pleasing feature. Three 
quotations on slips of paper were given to each 
member. The quotations were then read, the 
reader keeping the slip if able to name the 
poem from which the quotation was taken ; if 
not able to tell, it was passed on until the cor- 
rect poem was given. The one who at the close 
held the most quotations was the winner.— 
The circles of Horton and Kinsley are working 
and increasing in knowledge. 

Wvyominc.— Eleven members constitute the 
Clio Circle of Cheyenne, which holds weekly 
meetings of much profit. 

CoLoraDo.—The secretary of Alpha Circle, 
Denver, writes, ‘‘ Nearly all the members of our 
circle are entering upon their fifth year of 
study. They are devoting themselves more to 
history and literature than science. Twelve 
active members consider it their pleasure to give 
as well as to receive and respond promptly to 
all demands. The sponges and drones soon 
fall by the way.’”? The South Broadway Circle 
of the same place has great enthusiasm and the 
interest in the work is growing. This club is 
doing special historical work and finds Professor 
Freeman’s articles particularly helpful. 

WASHINGTON.— An excellent circle of twenty 
persons is doing searching study at Seattle. 

Essays, biographies, talks, and reviews make 
profitable evenings. 
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THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


SEASON OF 1891. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—July |-August 
24. Recognition Day, August 19. 


ACTON PARK, INDIANA—July 28-August 15. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

Bay VIEW, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN—July 15- 
August 12. Recognition Day, July 27. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June23-July6. Recog- 
nition Day, July 2. 

BLACK HILLs, DAakoTA—August 11-August 26. 
Recognition Day, August 26. 

BLUFF PARK, Iowa—July 16-July 27. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 24. 

CHESTER, ILLINoIs—July 3-July 20. 

CLARION, REYNOLDSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA— 
July 22-August 12. Recognition Day, 
August 8, 

CoLFax, Iowa—July 4-July 17. Recognition 
Day, July 15. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, Massa- 
CHUSETTS—July 8-July 17. Recognition 
Day, July 16. 

CouNncIL, BLUFFS AND OMAHA, Iowa—July 2- 
July 22. Recognition Day, July 16, 

East EPPING, NEw HAMPSHIRE—August 17- 
August 22. Recognition Day, August 20, 

EpworTtTH HEIGHTS, On10—August 5-August 
18. Recognition Day, August 38. 

GEORGETOWN, TExaS—July 1-July 18. Recog- 
nition Day, July 16. 

GLEN EcHO, WASHINGTON, D. C.—June 16- 
July 4. Recognition Day, June 25. 

Hrram, On10—July 9-July 31. Recognition 
Day, July 28. 

IsLAND PARK, ROME City, INDIANA—July 29- 
August 12. Recognition Day, August 5. 
Kansas, TOPEKA, KaNnsAs—June 23-July 3. 

Recognition Day, July 2. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY—June 30- 
July 10. Recognition Day, July 9. 

LAKE BiuFF, ILLINOIs—August 5-August 16. 
Recognition Day, August 13. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 15- 
August 5. Recognition Day, July 25. 

LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA—July 28-August 17. 
Recognition Day, August 3. 

LonGc BEACH, CALIFORNIA—July 13-July 24. 
Recognition Day, Ju'y 22. 

MIssoURI, WARRENSBURG, MIssouRI—July 3- 
July 13. Recognition Day, July 11. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—June 30-August 26. 
Recognition Day, August 11. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, BERWICK, PENNSVLVa- 
NIA—August 7-August I1. Recognition 
Day, August 8, 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—August 4- 
August 18, Recognition Day, August 13. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA.—June 30-July 
Io. Recognition Day, July 8. 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA—July 11- 
August 30. Recognition Day, July 29. 

NEw ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Massa- 
CHUSETIS—July 14—July 24. Recognition 
Day, July 23. 

NEw ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE—July 28- 
August 15. Recognition Day, August 11. 

OcEAN City, NEw JERSEY—August 6-August 7. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 11-July 22, 
Recognition Day, July 22. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE—July 21-August 1. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 30. 

Ortawa, KANSAS—June 16-June 26. Recog- 
nition Day, June 24, 

PACIFIC GROVE, SAN José, CALIFORNIA—June 
24-July 10. Recognition Day, July to. 


PrasA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 30-August 19. 


Recognition Day, August 13. 

PrEDMONT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA—July 15-Au- 
gust 31. 

PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 15-August 
13. Recognition Day, July 28. 

Rocky MOUNTAIN, PALMER LAKE, COLORADO— 
July 8-July 24. Recognition Day, July 24. 

ROUND LAKE, NEW YoRK—July 27-August 13. 
Recognition Day, August 13. 

San Marcos, TExas—June 24-July 22. Recog- 
nition Day, July 16. 

SEASIDE, Kry East, NEw JERsEy—July 6- 
August 28. Recognition Day, August 27. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YorK—July 7-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 16. 

WARSAW, INDIANA—July 15—August 13. Recog- 
nition Day, July 27. 

WASECA, MINNESOTA—July 1-July 22. Recog- 
nition Day, July 21. 

Weirs, NEw HAMPSHIRE—July 20-July 24. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, NEAR HARRISBURG, PENN- 
SYLVANIA—July 15-July 24. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS—June 23-July 3. Recog- 
nition Day, June 29. 
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THE AMAZONS. 
ACHILLES, 
Wuart’s left the heart when love and hope are 
flown? 
To live when all that makes life dear is dead ; 
To walk with men but be with them no more 
In thought and feeling than the shadowy forms 
That wander like the phantoms of a dream 
In the dim twilight of the underworld. 
To view familiar scenes with alien eyes, 
To watch unmoved the splendors of the dawn, 
Nor see in it a-symbol of great deeds 
That shed their glory over wondering worlds ; 
To note, without a thrill, the moonbeams lie 
Among the flickering shadows of the brakes, 
Or touch with silvery softness craggy heights 
That round the valley stand like sentinels, 
To tell the gods how fares the world below; 
To hear without a heart-throb all the winds 
Making eeolian music to the night, 
While hang the billows underneath the stars, 
Pallid with gazing on the white-faced moon. 
To breathe without delight the perfume borne 
From fragrant haunts of faun and woodland 
nymph, 
To bird my brow with garlands while the cup 
Of Bacchus brings no pleasure; to lie down 
On rose-strewn couches knowing but the thorns ; 
To feel unstirred the sweeping of the wings 
Whose flight is life; and hear the lapsing stream 
That sinks its waters in the ocean-flocd ; 
To wait for death as one who waits for sleep, 
Through weary hours of sufferance and toil ; 
To drop at last into the great abyss, 
Without regret or longing for the world. 
This, this is life, the best gift of the gods. 
What’s left the heart when love and hope are 
flown? 


CHORUS. 


To share the burdens of a hapless world, 

To pour the healing oil of sympathy 

On grievous wounds and aching scars of life ; 
To warm the soul that wanders in the cold, 
To light the feet that stumble in the dark ; 
To offer holy prayers to all the gods, ’ 

And rise, renewed, from purifying fires 

Of sacrifices given in worthy deeds. 


ACHILLES. 
What’s left the hands when love and hope are 
flown ? 
Never to raise the loved one to my breast, 
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Never to bless her or to fondle babes 

That climb my knee and lisp their father’s name- 

What's left the hands when love and hope are 
flown? 


CHORUS. 


To lift the spear in the defense of right, 

To succor helplessness and smite the strong, 
To pour libations to the living gods, 

To point the way to valor and to truth, 


ACHILLES. 
What’s left the feet when love and hope are 
flown ? 
Never to wander in the echoing aisles 
Of wind-stirred forest or in mountain-glades, 
While at the low words of the tender tale, 
Her lips part and her bosom softly swells, 
While hereyes tremble neath the drooping lids. 
Never to walk life’s pathway by her side, 
Never to linger for her halting feet, 
Or lean perchance her weakness on my strength. 
What's left the feet when Jove and hope are 
gone? 


CHORUS. 
To walk the heights before the eyes of men, 
And upward striving, reach the knees of gods. 


ACHILLES. 


Sweet Love, your memory will live with me, 

As echoes haunt the air where music dwelt ; 

Or as the twilight lingers after day. 

Your glory will not from my life depart, 

Till life itself drop silently to sleep. 

The image of this maid within my heart 

Will cast a halo on all deeds and thoughts, 

And make them better for its presence there.* 
—Virna Woods. 


THE PLEASURE IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

WITH a very little time and attention any one 
may become familiar with the name and distin- 
guishing marks of the principal rocks upon the 
surface of the earth, and collect around him a 
very large and beautiful cabinet. Some of the 
most delightful hours of his life will be passed 
in gathering new specimens for his collection. 
He will always have an entertaining occupation 
for his spare mcments, and a peculiar source of 
pleasure in all his journeyings. I have known 


*The Amazons. ALyricalDrama. Meadville, Penn’a: 
Flood & Vincent. 
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a busy physician to find sufficient time to col- 
lect a cabinet that a college was thankful 
enough to receive, and the enjoyments of his 
life were increased many fold. 

I have known others to acquire a taste for flow- 
ers; not cultivated flowers merely, but the 
charming wild flowers with which God has 
made the wayside and the meadow to blossom. 
I recollect meeting, some years since, a delight- 
fulold gentleman, wearing the plain and neat 
Quaker dress. He had acquired a handsome 
property in business, and was devoting most of 
his time to benevolent objects. Wherever he 
went he carried a little, convenient flower-case 
with him, and whenever his quick eye fell upon 
anew blossom, oreven an old one if particu- 
larly attractive, he gathered it as a great prize, 
and with marked pleasure added it to the treas- 
uresof his case. He seemed to know each 
flower by name; all about its habits, and almost 
to be able to hold conversation with it. 

I shall not soon forget the great pleasure an 
eminent physician exhibited when shown avery 
large elm-tree. He had his tape measure out 
of his pocket at once to measure it. It proved 
to be a giant in circumference, and all the facts 
about it were carefu:ly noted down in his diary. 
He was acquainted with very nearly every large 
tree in the state, and every interesting circum- 
stance connected with them. He was familiar 
with all the different species of trees, and every 
grove and forest he passed through afforded him 
inexpressible delight in their examination. 

. The reason why we do not feel the same en- 

joyment in these things is, that we have never 
become acquainted with all the interesting 
facts about them; just as when a stranger 
comes into the place where we live, we feel but 
very little interest in him at first, but after we 
are introduced to him and become fully ac- 
quainted with him we wish to be in his society 
as often as possible. It will add more to our 
enjoyment in life, whatever our business or pro- 
fession may be, than can be told in words, to 
have some one branch of science or nature so 
well understood as to enable us to perceive all 
its beauties. 

A great professor was about to lecture before 
a class of students, and he placed a grasshopper 
upon the table before them and told them that 
this insect would be the subject of his conver- 
sation for the hour. The young men laughed 
aloud at this, not thinking that any thing new 
could be said about this little skipping fellow 
they had seen so often. But they found the 
hour was only too short, and that their interest 
increased every moment as the professor opened 
before them all the singular habits and the facts 
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that he had discovered by long and careful ob- 
servation about the grasshopper. 

One may live a very busy life, and may not 
have much money to expend, and still surround 
himself with many objects of interest and profit. 
A merchant in Boston, doing a very large busi- 
ness, found time, and no ordinary pleasure, in 
the work besides, to collect in his library copies 
of nearly all the different editions of the Bidle 
that have been published since the invention of 
the art of printing; and another gentleman who 
began life poor, a leatherdresser, who continued 
in his trade until his death, improved his mind 
and his taste in reading during all his leisure 
moments, and by economy secured one of the 
largest and most valuable private libraries in the 
country.*—B. K. Peirce, D.D. 


THE TENACIOUSNESS OF THE TURKS, 

I CONFESS that this contempt of the Franks, 
which the Turks do not disguise, gave me much 
pleasure. They at least, among all the nations 
of the earth, have not bowed the knee before 
the idol of progress. Firm in the faith of their 


fathers, they calmly ignore Western civilization; 
and if they do recognize the existence of the 
Occidental, it is only to despise him, and not to 
ape him and thereby lose their own personality, 
which has been the fate of so many nations who 


have become the victims of Western propa- 
gandism and Western ideas. At Constantinople, 
or, at least in Stamboul, you feel that you, a 
Frank, do not exist in the eyes of the Turk. 
You may wear the largest check suit thata 
London tailor can produce, and yet the Turk 
will pass without deigning even to look at you. 
At the public fountains he will go through all 
his religious ablutions in your presence as if you 
were miles away. He will spread out his car- 
pet, turn his face towards Mecca, and say his 
prayers while you are looking on ; and so mean 
are youin his estimation that he ignores you. 
For this dignity and stability of character I re- 
spect the Turk; and I am grateful to him for 
procuring me a sensation which is not common 
in foreign travel, in Europe at any rate—the 
sensation that I am an intruder, a contemptible 
dog, a person worthy only to be spat upon and 
killed. Happily, the diplomatic relations 
which the Sublime Porte still entertains with 
the Western world guarantees the material 
security of the traveler in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions. But every thing in Constantinople tells 
us thatthe Turk, although he has now been 
living in Europe for centuries, is still a nomad 


* New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe, 
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jn nature and a conqueror by inclination. In 
Constantinople the Turks camp rather than 
dwell, and were they to be driven out of the city 
to-morrow, they would leave behind them no 
monument of their genius but tottering tomb- 
stones and tumble-down wooden houses.*— 
Theodore Child. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

CHASTE and true in an age of unchastity and 
treachery, frank and natural in an age of du- 
plicity and preciosity, Madame de Sévigné was 
not so much the darling of her own generation 
as of all the generations that were to come; 
and yet it would be an egregious blunder to 
suppose that she was not greatly beloved by her 
own contemporaries. We love her better than 
they only because through her letters—of 
which, outside of two or three persons, they 
had but a few—we know her heart better than 
they. Possessed of a cheerful temper, a keen 
insight, a.ready wit, and a hearty affection for 
allher friends, her society was courted in her 
time by the best and greatest men and women, 
among whom she moved on terms of perfect 
though unassuming equality. 


And what atime it was! What a period of 


efflorescence for French genius! Great gen- 
erals, Condé and Turenne; great statesmen, 
Mazarin and Colbert; great philosophers, Des- 
cartes and Malebranche; great dramatists, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére; great preachers, Bos- 
suet, Massillon, Bourdaloue; great moralists, 
Pascal and the Port Royal School; a great 
critic, Boileau-Despréaux ; a gteat fabulist, La 
Fontaine ; a great maxim-writer, La Rochefou- 
cauld; great ladies, influential in society, poli- 
tics, literature, Madame de Rambouillet, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, Madame de Longue- 
ville, Madame de Lafayette, Madame de Main- 
tenon,—all flourished in the life-time of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, all are mentioned in her let- 
ters, and many of them were among her inti- 
mate friends. 

That not only the blue blood of rank but the 
pure blood of character ran in the veins of this 
Marchioness de Sévigné, is attested by the fact 
that her father’s mother was the famous saint, 
Jeanne Fremiot, Baroness de Rabutin-Chantal, 
the friend and helper of Saint Francis de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva. Bereaved of her husband— 
the Baron de Rabutin-Chantal, who was killed 
while out hunting—but possessed of a rare ca- 
pacity for devotion and enthusiasm, this great 
lady dismissed her retinue of servants, gave 
away her plate and jewelry, and determined to 
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spend the rest of her life in works of piety and 
charity, such as she believed would form the 
most acceptable service to God. After many 
difficulties and trials she found tranquillity under 
the spiritual direction of the celebrated Bishop 
of Geneva, who appears to have been peculiarly 
adapted to help and stimulate to their best work 
all those who depended upon him. She took 
the habit of a nun, and having passed through 
a period of probation, in which, on account of 
her good works, she became known as the Saint 
of Monthelon, was asked by the good bishop to 
found a religious order whose only rule should 
be ‘‘ charity, and the love of Jesus Christ,” and 
whose object should be to care for the poor and 
sick. She gladly obeyed, and all the remaining 
years of her life were devoted to founding the 
order of Nuns of the Visitation. Her death at 
an advanced age occurred in December, 1641, 
while she was making a winter journey through 
France to visit a few among the eighty-seven 
convents she had established. She was canon- 
ized as Saint Chantal in 1767. 

Though most of Madame de Sévigné’s letters 
display her as a woman who mingled freely 
with the world and enjoyed gay society, yet 
there is traceable in them an undercurrent— 
rising more and more to the surface as she ad- 
vances in years—of other-worldliness, and 
sometimes of true religious fervor, a fondness for 
good sermons and religious treatises, and es- 
pecially a marked partiality for the nuns of St. 
Mary’s—all distinctly due to the influence of 
this pious grandmother, as is seen by frequent 
allusionsin the letters. Madame de Sévigné, 
in fact, showed equal devotion and enthusiasm ; 
but instead of dedicating those powers to God 
and Saint Francis, she consecrated them to her 
first-born child. ‘‘Mine,” she writes to her 
daughter, ‘‘is what the devotees call a habitual 
thought; it is what we ought to feel for the 
Divine Being, were we todo our duty. Nothing 
can divert me from it*.’’—Zdward Playfair An- 
derson. 


QUAKERS AND PURITANS. 

THE Quakers knew very well, what was so rife 
in England, that there was in Massachusetts a 
rule of the most oppressive and unrelenting se- 
verity both in civil and religious administration. 
The English Court and Council had been beset 
by the complaints of sufferers, and one might 
meet in the streets with those who, in telling 
their grievances, would bitterly portray the 
harshness, bigotry, and cruelty of “the rule of 
the Saints.’’ The Quakers, by tests satis‘actory 


* Chicago: A.C McClurg and Company. 
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to themselves, trusted themselves in distinguish- 
ing between the promptings of mere inclination 
and ordinary motives, and their direct impulses, 
monitions, and inspirations from God. They 
were “‘free’’ or ‘not free’? to do this or that. 
Their own wills were held or controlled by a 
power outside of them. The Puritans and Quak- 
ers, with equal sincerity and fidelity, acknowl- 
edged this controlling sway over them, with this 
extremely diverse source of it : with the Puritan 
it was the letter of the Bible; with the Quaker 
it was the illumination of the spirit. The 
Quakers could judge when they had a divine 
call to go or stay, to wander or abide in their 
places. They affirmed that they came here in 
“the moving of the Lord.” Messages also 
were committed to them to be communicated, 
and few of these were agreeable to those who 
received them. They had “burdens of the 
Lord,”’ to be relieved only by denunciations of 
judgments and calamities. Under this divine 
prompting, successive Quakers, single or in 
companionship, were ‘moved of the Lord to go 
to Boston,” there to confront the authorities and 
to bear testimony against the austerities and 
formalism, literalism, deadness, and rottenness 
of Puritanism. 
izing, and benedictive truths and principles to 
announce. They were well aware what a re- 
ception they would meet, and what treatment 
they would receive ; and they were well prepared 
for it. They would be blameless and harmless 
in their relation to civil law, nonresistant 
under violence; would pay no fines, swear no 
oaths, make no pledges, yield no willing obedi- 
ence to unjust commands, and bear their testi- 
mony till conscience within gave them a full 
discharge. 

Such was the Quaker’s view of their errand and 
duty here. Most faithfully and heroically did 
they discharge it. Their minds and consciences 
had been opened to what they believed to be 
the shameful and startling fact that the religion 
of their times, which pretended to stand for 
Christianity, was the merest sham and hypoc- 
risy. The plainest teachings and doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, like nonresistance to evil, un- 
worldliness, seriousness of life, simplicity of 
speech, a prohibition of war, offensive or de- 
fensive, were with a cool effrontery pronounced 
to be only ‘‘ counsels of perfection” utterly im- 
practicable in actual life. The Quakers set 
themselves to carry out those counsels of per- 
fection, and to allow that the very least portion 
of literal Christianity is impracticable of obedi- 
ence. 

In the spirit of sincerity, of fidelity, con- 
stancy, and purity, which animated and guided 
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They had large, free, liberal- 











them, the Friends, as a fellowship, have come 
the nearest, both in spirit and in practice, to 
conformity with the Christian rule of life, of all 
the sects which have borne the title of disciple. 
Had they, here or elsewhere, sought to establish 
a theocracy, unlike that of the Puritans, it 
would have found its model in the New Testa- 
ment, not in the Old.*—George EZ. Ellis. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE, 
WHEN first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden mold, 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire, 
Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 
Far from the brambly paths I used to know, 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and shine 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and brier 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine.+ 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


KING CHARLES AND HIS FRIENDS. 

WE open this morning upon times when New 
England towns were being planted among the 
pine woods, and the decorous, courtly, unfortu- 
nate Charles I. had newly come to the throne. 
Had the King been only plain Charles Stuart, he 
would doubtless have gone through life with the 
reputation of an amiable, courteous gentleman, 
not over-sturdy in his friendships—a fond 
father and good husband, with a pretty taste in 
art and in books, but strongly marked with 
some obstinacies about the ways of wearing his 
rapier, or of tying his cravat, or of overdrawing 
his bank account. 

In the station that really fell to him those 
obstinacies took hold upon matters which 
brought him to grief. The man who stood 
next to Charles, and who virtually governed 
him, was that George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who, by his fine doublets, fine dancing, 
and fine presence, had very early commended 
himself to the old King James, and now lorded 
it with the son. He was that Steenie who in 
Scott’s ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel”? plays the bragga- 
docio of the court; he had attended Prince 
Charles upon that Quixotic errand of his, incog- 
nito, across Europe, to play the wooer at the 





*The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

+The Sisters’ Tragedy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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feet of the Infanta of Spain ; and when nothing 
came of all that show of gallantry and the lav- 
ishment of jewels upon the dusky heiress of 
Castile, the same Buckingham had negotiated 
the marriage with the French princess, Hen- 
rietta. He was a brazen courtier, a shrewd man 
of the world ; full of all accomplishments; full 
of all profligacy. Hemadeand unmade bishops 
and judges, and bolstered the King in that an- 
tagonism to the Commons of England which 
was rousing the dangerous indignation of such 
men as Eliot and Hampden and Pym. Private 
assassination, however, took him off before the 
coming of the great day of wrath. 

Another striking figure about the court of 
Charles was a small, red-faced man, keen-eyed, 
sanctimonious, who had risen from the humble 
ranks (his father having been a clothier in a 
small town of Berkshire) to the position of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. So starched was he in 
his High-Church views that the Pope had offered 
him the hat of a cardinal. He made the times 
hard for Nonconformists; your ancestors and 
mine, if they emigrated in those days, may 
very likely have been pushed over seas by the 
edicts of Archbishop Laud. His monstrous in- 
tolerance was provoking, and intensifying that 
agitation in the religious world of England 
which Buckingham had already provoked in 
the political world ; and the days of wrath were 
coming. 

This Archbishop Laud is not only keen- 
sighted but he is bountiful and helpful within 
the lines of his own policy. He endowed Ox- 
ford with great, fine buildings. Some friend 
has told him that a young preacher of wonderful 
attractions has made his appearance at St. 
Paul’s—down on a visit from Cambridge—a 
young fellow, wonderfully handsome, with 
curling looks and great eyes full of expression, 
and a marvelous gift of language;"and the 
Archbishop takes occasion to see him or hear 
him; and finding that beneath such exterior 
there is real vigor and learning, he makes place 
for him as Fellow at Oxford; appoints him 
presently his own chaplain, and gives him a 
living down in Rutland. This priest of such elo- 
quence and beauty was Jeremy Taylor.*—Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. 


RHETORICAL STYLEOF FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
WITH respect to French style, we can imagine 
the astonishment of an English author, prac- 
ticed in composition, and with no previous 
knowiedge of French literature, who should first 
*Lands, Letters, and Kings. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


find himself ranging freely in a French library. 
That particular fault of which in English books 
is all but universal, absolutely has not an exist- 
ence in the French. Speaking rigorously and 
to the very letter of the case, we, upon a a large 
experience in French literature, affirm, that it 
would be nearly impossible to cite an instance 
of that cumbrous and unwieldy style which dis- 
figures English composition so extensively. 
Enough could not be adduced to satisfy the pur- 
pose of illustration. And to make a Frenchman 
sensible of the fault, you must appeal to some 
translated model. 

But why? Thecause of this national immunity 
from a fault socommon everywhere else, and 
so natural, when we look into the producing oc- 
casions, is as much entitled to our notice as the 
immunity itself. The fault is inevitable, as one 
‘might fancy, totwo conditions of mind—hurry in 
the first place, want of art in the second. The 
French must be liable to these disadvantages as 
much as their neighbors; by what magic is it 
that they evade them or neutralize them in the 
result? The secret lies here; beyond all na- 
tions, by constitutional vivacity, the French are 
a nation of talkers and the model of their sen- 
tences is molded by that fact. Conversation, 
which is a luxury for other nations, is for them 
a necessity; by the very law of their peculiar 
intellect and of its social training, they are col- 
loquial. Hence it happens, that there are no 
such people endured or ever heard of in France 
as alloquial wits; people who talk to, but not 
with, a circle ; the very finest of their beaux es- 
prits must submit tothe equities of conversation, 
and would be crushed summarily as monsters, if 
they were to seek a selfish mode of display, or 
a privilege of lecturing any audience of a salon 
who had met for purposes of social pleasure. 
“‘De monologue,’’ as Madame de Staél, in her 
broken English, described this mode of display 
when speaking of Coleridge, isso tar from being 
tolerated in France as an accomplishment, that 
it is not even understood as a disease. 

In France, therefore, the form of sentence in 
use is adjusted to that primary condition ; brief, 
terse, simple ; shaped to avoid misunderstanding, 
and to meet the impatience of those who are 
waiting theirturn. People who write rapidly, 
everywhere write as they talk: it is impossible 
to do otherwise. Taking a pen into his hands, a 
man frames his periods exactly as he would do 
if addressing an audience. So far the English- 
man and the Frenchman are upon the same 
level. Suppose them, therefore, both preparing 
to speak: an Englishman in such a situation 
hasno urgent motive for turning his thoughts to 
any other object than the prevailing one of the 
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moment, viz: how best to convey his meaning. 
That object weighs also with the Frenchman ; 
but he has a previous, a paramount, object to 
watch—the necessity of avoiding des longueurs. 
The rights, the equities, of conversation are but 
dimly present to the mind of the Englishman. 
From the mind of a Frenchman they are never 
absent. 

Hence it is that in French authors, whatever 
may otherwise be the differences of their minds 
or the differences of their themes, uniformly we 
find the periods short, rapid, inelaborate. One 
rise in every sentence, one gentle descent,—that 
is the law for French conversation ; even too 
monotonously so—and thusit happens that such 
a thing asa long or involved sentence could not 
be produced from French literature, though a 
sultan were to offer his daughter in marriage to 
the man who should find it.—De Quincey. 


THE EARTH’S INTERIOR. 


GEOLOGY shows us that our own earth, that 
solid earth upon whose stability, in spite of oc- 
casional earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, 
the inhabitants of this peaceful and easy-going 
planet so greatly pride themselves, once passed, 
for its own part, through a stage of molten rock, 
and only slowly settled down, like all the rest 
of us, into a placid, calm, and respected old age. 
It was natural to conclude, therefore, that the 
earth’s interior consisted really still of liquid 
fire, and that the solid crust, which composes 
to most of us all that we ever think of as the 
world, was the cooled surface of an internally 
igneous and distracted mass. We walk, said 
geologists, with perfect confidence, and, on the 
whole, justly so, upon the thin and quavering 
caked exterior of an indescribably hot and 
molten globe. A few miles of hardened out- 
side, at best, divide us from a vast core of ure 
speakable fire ten thousand times hotter than 
the hottest furnace. And that the seething 
mass thus pictured as the earth’s main body 
was really liquid, a tremendous sea of white-hot 
molten material, was until lately the almost uni- 
versal belief of all the greatest and most learned 
geologists. 

Still later, however, new trains of physical 
reasoning were brought to bear upon the correc- 
tion and rectification of this somewhat crude 
and unfixed idea. For if the earth’s molten 


center were really liquid, how was it, people 
asked, that the solid crust was able to float upon 
it, instead of sinking through it? Consider the 
vast extent of the pressure exercised by whole 
solid square miles of rock and mountain super- 
imposed upon a liquid central body. This vast 
weight forever pressing down upon the hot in- 
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terior must surely reduce it, however high its 
temperature, to the condition of a solid, by mere 
force of gravity and condensation. 

The idea of a liquid center to the earth be- 
comes clearly impossible when viewed in the 
rational light of modern physics. Hence the 
last word of modern science on the existing 
condition of our earth’s center seems to be just 
this: our planet consists of a cool and fairly 
solid but lighter crust poised upon the top of a 
very rigid, hard, and immensely hot core, which 
would be liquid and molten, but for the un- 
speakable pressure of the thick crust piled 
heavily above it. 

It is a great comfort to think that we need 
not give up the solid earth which we all flatter 
ourselves is so safe and secure beneath our feet. 
True, science, like the world itself, is always. 
moving, and it has an awkward habit, in all 
these abstruse matters, of unsaying to-morrow 
what it told us yesterday. But for the present, 
at least, we may go to sleep in comfort, as men. 
still do upon the flanks of a volcano, consoling 
ourselves with the reassuring thought that ifour 
planet is all one fiery mass within, it is, at least, 
of solid not liquid fire. And, indeed, this con- 
clusion, like most other final conclusions, has a 
great concinnity and neatness about it. For, if 
we regard the world as a whole, we shall see 
that the lightest materials in its composition 
are just where we should expect them to be—on 
the outside—and the heaviest, on the other 
hand, are just where we might naturally look 
to find them—at the bottom and near the earth’s 
center. On the very exterior of all, surround- 
ing our globe like a thick but light envelope, 
comes a deep layer of gaseous matter, the air, 
or atmosphere, thinner and lighter as we rise 
towards the top, on mountain summits or in an 
inflated balloon, and denser and heavier near 
the solid surface or at sea-level. Next to this 
outer gaseous coat comes a more partial envel- 
ope, the water of the ocean, collected into the 
profounder hollows of the crust, heavier than 
the air, but lighter than the rocks and soil 
which form the solid tertiary Jayer. This solid 
tertiary layer itself, we may conclude, is, in the 
same way, lighter and less dense than the yet 
deeper inside; for, when the whole mass was 
still liquid and molten, and the ocean existed 
only on its face in the shadowy form of steam or 
vapor, it is natural to suppose that the heavier 
materials, such as lead and mercury, would sink, 
for the most part, steadily towards the center, 
under the influence of gravitation while the 
lighter, which compose in the main the existing 
crust—largely siliceous in character—would float 
on top like oil or water.—Grant Allen. 

















The tragic fate of Queen Penthe- 
silea is the theme from which 
Virna Woods draws her inspiration for the 
lyrical drama entitled ‘‘The Amazons.”* The 
emotional and intellectual characteristics of the 
dramatis persone,—Penthesilea, Achilles, Ther- 
sites, Aneas, and Diomed—the picturesqueness 
of the scene,—the plains of Troy—the spirit,— 
that of a past order of civilization—and the de- 
velopment of the events following Penthesilea’s 
challenge to Achilles, furnish ample opportu- 
nity for dramatic skill. The author has mas- 
tered every detail in the mechanism of her art 
and has neglected nothing to make a complete 
and perfect structure. The dialogue is virile 
and spontaneous, and its tonality entirely Greek. 
The choral passages are as graceful in diction as 
they are beautiful in thought and noble and 
pure in sentiment. The book richly deserves 
the success with which it is meeting in the lit- 
erary world. The homeof this gifted young 
authoress isin Sacramento California. She has 
contributed poems to various periodicals for 
several years, but this is her first published 
volume. Miss Woods contested for a prize of 
fifty dollars offered last winter by a reputable 
magazine for the best short poem, and was 
awarded the first honor for a sonnet on Life. 
“The Amazons’’ is beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound. The design on the cover is 
copied from an old Greek frieze representing 
the duel between Penthesilea and Achilles. 
The hieroglyphics adopted by the publishers 
for expressing the date, are interesting as show- 
ing the origin of the Roman M and D, now ac- 
cepted as standing for one thousand and five 
hundred, but which were copied from the 
Greeks, from whom the Romans derived their 
system of notation. The Elzevir editions of 
the sixteenth century contain a similar date 
line, the meaning of which has puzzled many 
an antiquary. It remained for the Chautauqua- 
Century Press to unravel the mystery and use 
this ancient and classical style of notation, as 
especially appropriate for this publication.— 
In spite of the reverential treatment of the 
theme, the refined and scholarly phraseology, 
the elevating thoughts, of ‘‘The Light of the 
World,”’} the book is a disappointment. The 

*The Amazons. A Lyrical Drama. By Virna Woods. 
Meadville, Penn’a.: Flood & Vincent, The Chautauqua- 
Century Press. Price, 75 cents. 


+ The Light of the World or The Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S.I. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, Price, $1.75. 
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chief value of the present edition is the collec- 
tion it contains of the fourteen reproductions of 
Hoffman’s series of pictures of scenes in the life 
of Christ.——The impressions created by wit- 
nessing the Passion Play of 1890* have been 
most acceptably set forth in verse by William 
Allen Butler. The illustrations show portraits 
of the principal actors and some of the most 
important scenes. The book is printed on 
heavy paper and beautifully bound.——lIt is al- 
ways a pleasure to turn to any of Aldrich’s 
graceful lines in this age of ‘limping triolets 
and tame rondeaux.’”? The latest collection of 
his, ‘‘The Sisters’ Tragedy,’’t shows him in 
many moods, but always the true poet.—— 
Whether bantering or pleading, ironical or sin- 
cere, flattering or satirical, whimsical or what 
not, Frank Dempster Sherman’s brilliant trifles 
are ever captivating and irresistible. ‘‘ Lyrics for 
a Lute ’’} fill a hundred pages of a dainty 16mo. 
——The modest volume ‘Rose Brake’’|| is 
composed of verses of a refined. and poetic 
quality and a delicate fancy. Dr. Mitchell’s 
new book, ‘‘A Psalm of Deaths,’’3 is an admira- 
ble collection containing many nobly wrought 
passages. ——‘‘ Piero Da Castiglione ’’{ is a truly 
artistic piece of work, an impassioned story of 
love and sacrifice.——‘‘Women Poets of the 
Victorian Era’’** is a recent addition to the set 
of Canterbury Poets. The representatives are 
all English. For the most part the selections 
chosen represent well the strength and versatility 
of their authors.——As refreshing as a breath 
from the Canadian woodsis ‘‘Pine, Rose and 
Fleur de Lis,’’+{ with its local scenery and stir- 
ring out-of-door life. Too much of one form 
of verse, the villanelle, detracts somewhat from 


* Oberammergau 1890. By William Allen Butler. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00. 

} The Sisters’ Tragedy with Other Poems, Lyrical and 
Dramatic. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.25. 

tLyrics for a Lute. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 





| Rose Brake. Poems. By Danske Dandridge. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
2A Psalm of Deaths and Other Poems. By S. Weir 


Mitchell, M.D.,LL.D. Harv. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.50. 

q Piero Da Castiglione. By Stuart Sterne. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.00. 

** Women Poets of the Victorian Era. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Wiliam Sharp. New 
York : Walter Scott, 3 East 14th Street. 

tt Pine, Rose and Fleur de Lis. By S. Frances Harri- 
son. Toronto: Hart & Company. Price, $1.25. 
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the pleasure of reading, unless one is ex- 
tremely fond of the villanelle-——The pretty 
setting of ‘‘Dramatic Sketches and Poems’’* 
deserves something better within it. 


To condense into one small vol- 
ume the history of a life as long, 
as busy, and as eventful as that of John Wesleyt 
is to undertake a hard task. Such a task has 
been quite satisfactorily accomplished by Canon 
Overton. His account is a strictly truthful one, 
showing no shrinking in presenting the weak 
points as well as the strong ones in the character 
of the great reformer. Especially to be noticed 
is the chapter giving soclear and correct a pres- 
entation of the teachings of Wesley.—wWith 
aman of such decisive, upright character and 
broad, pronounced views for the subject of a bi- 
ographical sketch as Dr. Wayland, the great 
Baptist divine, and a man of such a perceptive, ap- 
preciative spirit and literary ability as Dr. Mur- 
ray for a biographer, the resulting book { must 
be one of greatinterest and high merit. Though 
the greater part of his life was spent as an edu- 
cator rather than as a preacher, yet Dr. Wayland 
so presented the Gospel in his class-room and 
in his whole daily life, as properly to be ranked 
among the great religious leaders of America. 
Mrs. Campbell in her multifarious labors for 
the good of her sex has done nothing which can 
be productive of greater influence in its special 
line than her life of Anne Bradstreet. || By 
showing what one woman, true to herself, pos- 
sessed of strong convictions and true courage, 
was able to accomplish under the most unprom- 
ising circumstances, she has brought out from 
obscurity and placed in full light a beautiful and 
inspiring model for all women to follow. The 
book is a noble tribute toa noble woman.—— 
About the life story of Frederick Douglass there 
clings so much of peculiar interest that any bi- 
ography of him always possesses simply in its 
name a great advantage. The volume? concern- 
ing him recently issued in the series of American 
Leaders is a very readable one. The author 
is a sincere admirer of the great colored orator ; 
he has faithfully gathered up all the links in his 
history, and effectively shown the influence he 
exerted on his age. Save ina very few instan- 
*Dramatic Sketches and Poems. By Louis J. Block. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.00. 
tjJohn Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Price, $1.00. 
{Francis Wayland. By James O. Murray. Price, $1.25. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
| Anne Bradstreet and Her Time. By Helen Campbell. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 
2 Frederick Douglass. By Frederic May Holland. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50, 
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ces it is Douglass’ view, and not the author’s 
that is presented on each of the leading ques- 
tions of the times, a method of treatment which 
keeps the book in the truest sense of the word a 
biography.—-Dr. Stillé’s history of John Dick- 
inson,* one of the early statesmen of America, 
contains much new matter gathered from man- 
uscripts and private correspondence. A fulland 
close investigation and an able vindication of 
Mr. Dickinson’s part as an opposer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence is made. The biog- 
raphy naturally leads on to a full history of the 
part taken by the State of Pennsylvaniain the 
Revolutionary War. The book was prepared at 
the request of the Historical Society of that 
state and is a valuable work. 

In the “‘ Life of Alfred the Great + Mr. Hughes 
seeks for the true foundation principles under- 
lying a just system of government. A brief 
quotation will best show his object : ‘‘ The events 
of the last few years have forced on those who 
think. ... the practical need of examining 
once more the principles upon which society 
and the life of nations rest. How are nations to 
be saved from the tyranny or domination of 
arbitrary will whether of a Cesaroramob?... 
As a help in this search, this life of the typical 
English King is here offered.”” To what his 
search led is shown in the following words from 
the close of the book: ‘‘ All the signs of our 
time tell us that the day of earthly kings has gone 
by, and the advent to power of the great body 
of the people is at hand. . . . Ourfirst aim must 
be to develop to the utmost the sense of per- 
sonal and individual responsibility.’ Dr. 
Clark’s ‘“‘ Life of Savonarola’’{ is written in a 
very sympathetic spirit. The hard, sorrowful 
life of the great Florentine reformer is faith- 
fully drawn in all of its somberness. But the 
author has caught and fixed with rare skill the 
light resting constantly over it which arose from 
a hopeful spirit, the entire faith of the man in 
his mission, and his undaunted courage in ful- 
filling it. No better revelation of this singular 
character and the times in which he lived has 
ever been given. May Alden Ward’s “‘ Life of 
Petrarch ”’|| is at once a clear, trustworthy his- 
torical sketch, and a thoroughly entertaining 











*The Life and Times of John Dickinson. By Charles J. 
Stillé, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $3.00. 

+Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M. P. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, 
$1 00. 

tSavonarola: His Lifeand Times. By William Clark. 
M.A., LL. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 
Price, $1.75. 

| Petrarch: A Sketch of his Lifeand Works. By May 
Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
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book. The utmost care has been taken in 
searching into the events of the times and of the 
personal history of the great Italian poet, and 
his character has been studied from all sides and 
in all lights. The brief reviews of his writings 
which the book contains bear evidence to the 
appreciative and finely discriminating mind of 
its author.——Dr. Abbott claims that the great- 
ness of Pericles* lay in the ideals which 
he cherished, ideals which have served to 
kindle in other minds in all the ages since his 
time the flames of highest endeavor. He says 
the world at large is greatly indebted to this great 
Athenian leader for his ideas of democracy, for 
the lasting work he wrought for art, for the great 
encouragement he gave to education. But 
Athens, his own country, owed to his lack of 
statesmanship the disasters which so soon over- 
whelmed her. In his opinion the present au- 
thor differs from Grote and Curtius, but he sub- 
stantiates himself by clear and cogent reasoning. 
—Books have been piled upon books treating 
of the life of Sweden’s great king, and they have 
varied in their estimates of his character to ex- 
treme opposite points. Mr. Fletcher frankly 
takes his stand with the hero worshipers who form 
the largest group, and sees in Gustavus Adol- 
phus} one rendering great service to mankind. 
His reasoning makes good his claim that this 
position is the right one. It is impossible to 
feel that the ardent admiration of the author 
does any more than justice to this one of the few 
great men who ruled the destinies of the world. 
Through all that lurid history of the Thirty 
Years’ War his figure is made tostand clearly out 
as the great champion of the Protestant cause. 
——The volume of ‘‘Marie Louise ‘and the 
Invasion of 1814’"{ forms the third one devoted 
to the life of this princess in the series, Famous 
Women of the French Court. The book covers 
only a few months in time but it traces her 
career from the proud position as empress of the 
French, through her dethronement, her renun- 
ciation of France, to her re-transformation into 
a loyal Austrian princess, such as Napoleon had 
found her. M. de Saint-Amand possesses the 
happy faculty of making his characters live in his 
pages. The wholeseries has won great popular- 
ity. ——The biography|| of Richard Henry Dana 

*Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price, 
$1 50. 

+Gustavus Adolphus. By C. R. L. Fletcher, M. A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

t Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. By Imbert 
de Saint-Armand. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $1.25. 

| Richard Henry Dana. A Biography. By Charles 
Francis Adams. In two vclumes, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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by Charles Francis Adams isa fine piece of work. 
The books are excellent in style of type, ar- 
rangement, and binding. Vol. I. has as frontis- 
piece the portrait of Mr. Dana when a young man 
and Vol. II. a portrait of him when advanced in 
years. One gets in this work the very essence 
of Mr. Dana’s life and the times, a large part of 
it being his diary, and to this, Mr. Adams, with 
discriminating judgment, has added only what 
was positively necessary. 


Elizabeth A. Reed gives a pop- 
ular exposition of Hindu litera- 
ture.* A very intelligent idea of 
thesubject can be obtained from her work, though 
itis necessarily condensed. The relation of these 
ancient books to history, their teachings and 
examples of their literary style is the foundation 
of the work. Care has been taken to make a 
reliable and accurate book as well as a readable 
one.—It is a wide sweep Miss Poor takes 
when she commences with Sanskrit} and its 
kindred literatures and ends with the modern 
poetry of Europe. A sketchy treatment ofa 
great many important subjects is the distin- 
guishing feature of the work. It is one more 
book to enlist interest in the discoveries in an- 
cient literature.——Selections in ‘‘ English Prose 
from Elizabeth to Victoria,’’{ chosen and ar- 
ranged by Professor J. M. Garnett, will be very 
useful to students and teachers. The author’s 
object is to be able to place in the hands of stu- 
dents examples of the style of the author being 
studied. From Lyly to Carlyle, a period of 
three hundred years, he hasselected thirty-three 
representative writers. Words and allusions in 
the text that might be misunderstood or obscure 
are made plain in brief notes.——“‘ Russia, its 
People, and its Literature,’’|| is the enticing sub- 
ject ofacollection of essays the first pages of which 
call forth a frown. Yet one reads on to the end, 
spite of the fact that he is constantly troubled 
by a certain marring vagueness. The essays 
are presented in very readable English. 
Looked into with a calm mind from a quiet 


Studies in 
Literature, 








* Hindu Literature ; or the Ancient Books of India. By 
Elizabeth A, Reed, Member of the Philzsophical Society 
of Great Britain, Chicago: S.C. Griggs and Company. 
Price, $2.00. 


+Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies in 


Comparative Mythology. By Laura Elizabeth Poor. Bos- - 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 


English Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria. By James 
M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Price, $1.65. 

| Russia, Its People and Its Literature. By Emilia Pardo 
Bazin, Translated from the Spanish by Fanny Hale 
Gardiner, Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 
Price, $1.25. 
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nook, the ‘‘ Essays in Philosophy’’* present 
clear, bright views of the truths which they are 
intended to bring within closer range. It must 
be confessed, however, that some of the passages 
are inclined to be translucent rather than trans- 
parent. 


itlieteie. Simplicity and goodness of heart 

are the winning qualities in a 
story which bears the inharmonious name of 
‘‘Poky Clark.”*t The beauty and power of 
Christian lives form the ground work of the 
narrative.——The military style of ‘‘ Forward 





*Essays in Philosophy, Old and New. By William 
Knight. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 

+ Poky Clark. A Story of Virginia. By N. D. Bagnell. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. Price, gocts. 









HoME News.—March 2. General celebration 

in the Methodist Episcopal churches of the 
centenary of John Wesley's death. 

March 3. President Harrison signs the act 
for the construction of a new mint building at 
Philadelphia. 

March 4. The Copyright bill becomes a law. 
——The Fifty-first Congress adjourns sine die. 

March 5. Opening of the International Con- 
vention of Seventh Day Adventists in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

March 10. Great damage is done by the 
breaking levees of the Mississippic—Death of 
John F. Swift, U. S. Minister to Japan. 

March 14. Eleven Sicilians accused of the 
murder of the chief of police, are lynched in 
the parish prison of New Orleans. 

March 16. Astatue of Washington is un- 
_ veiled at Newburg, New York, on the site of the 
historic headquarters. 

March 17. National convention of colored 
editors at Cincinnati, O. 

March 20. Death of Lawrence Barrett, the 
eminent actor. . 

March 21. Death of General Joseph E. John- 
ston. 

March 23. Dr. David S. Jordan, president of 
Indiana University, accepts the presidency of 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, California. 

March 27. Much suffering and loss caused 
by a gale in the Middle Atlantic States. 

March 29. Deathof the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MARCH, 1801. 


March ’’* will catch the fancy of boys and the 
author will show them what weapons are to be 
used if victory will be on their side in the battle 
of life. 

The title ‘Errors in Campbellism,’”;+ ex- 
plains the nature of the book. A clcse 
analysis is made of the doctrines of this reli- 
gious denomination, and those that are, accord- 
ing to the author’s ideas, radically wrong are 
vigorously assailed. The author takes a good 
standpoint, makes fair charges against his op. 
ponents and hotly repels unfair ones against his 
owndemonination. But the book is too strongly 
controversial in spirit best to accomplish its aim, 


*Forward March: Through Battle to Victory. Ilius- 
trated. By Rev. Henry Tuckley. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

t Errors of Campbellism. B. T. McK. Stuart, A. M., 
D.D. Ciacinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Price, $1.25. 





FOREIGN NEws.—March 2. A statue in honor 
of John Wesley is unveiled in London. 

March 4. Resignation of the ministry of 
Uruguay. 

March 6, The Conservatives have a majority 
of twenty-two in the new Dominion Parliament. 

March 7. The troops of the Chilian govern- 
ment suffer a defeat at Pozo Almonte. 

March 9. London is visited by the heaviest 
snowstorm on record.—tThe electors of the 
rebellious canton of Ticino ratify the new Swiss 
constitution. 

March 13. A number of vessels and many 
lives lost in a blizzard on the coast of Devon. 

March 14. President Carnot signs the agree- 
ment with England tosubmit the Newfoundland 
dispute to arbitration.——Death of Dr. Wind- 
thorst, the leader of the Clerical party in the 
Reichstag. 

March 16. The first conversation by tele- 
phone between London and Paris is exchanged. 

March 17. The government troops of Chili 
suffer another defeat.——More than five hundred 
lives lost by the sinking of a steamer in Gibral- 
tar Bay.—Death of Prince Jerome Napoleon 
at Rome.——Death of Princess Marianne Bona- 
parte at Corsica. 

March 21. Russia and France form a treaty 
of alliance.——The forty-eighth annual boat- 
race between Oxford and Cambridge is won 
by the Oxford eight. 

March 27. M. Baltcheff, Bulgarian Minister 
of Finances, is assassinated at Sofia. 
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